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An Australian soldier wearing improvised protec- 
tion against the sandstorms that sweep the North 


African desert. A strip of mica shields his eyes 





The ideal 
be afraid o nothing— 


icer should 


not even a new (dea 





By Dr.H.A.DeWeerd 


As the war clouds hung over E urope in th 
of 1939, two generals were inspecting troops 


Cameramen caught them riding in a gleaming blac 
Renault past regiments of colosfal French a an 
picturesque camel tro ops. One of the soldiers v ld 
famous. He was small, shz arp-eyed, trim-mustached 
sixty-nine-year-old Maxime Weygand, former collab 


rator with Foch, co-victor with Pilsudski at the Bat 
of Warsaw in 1920, and former Vice-President of th: 
Supreme War Council in France. The other man 
the car was a comparatively unknown one-eyed, con 
pact British general of medium stature and with 
dog chin. He was General Sir Archibald Perciy; 
Wavell, the chief of the Middle East Command. Bur 
the eyes and cameras followed Weygand who was ex 
pected to ple 1) the leading role if the war shor ld : spread 
to the Mediterranean. Wavell was the forgotten man it 
the hurly-burly of military publicity which attended 
the outbreak of war. Veteran newsmen in Cairo cou'd 
not dig up enough about him in the files to make a r 
spectable column. All they could say was that he was a 
student of the great Allenby, and that he was taciturn 
to the point of using words as if they cost a guinea each 

If relatively unknown, Wavell began the war with 
certain real advantages over better-known British sol 
diers such as Gort and Ironside—he did not have a repu 
tation to lose! This was true, of course, only as far as the 
British public was concerned. Wavell was well-known 
in the Army for his distinguished service in World War 
I, for his know ledge of Russian and Middle Eastern 
problems, for his scholarly volume on the campaign in 
Palestine in 1917-18, for his Lees Knowles lectures on 
generalship at Cambridge University, and for his pains 
taking work on a biography of Lord Allenby.’ 
evidences of scholarship and erudition, however, were 
not regarded with approval by all the officers in the 
British: Army. As is true in most armies there were 
certain types of British ‘ ‘fighting’ officers who demon 
strated a suspicion about the ‘ ‘soundness’ of a brother 
oficer who could write well. One must conclude that 
Wavell’s industry and scholarship in the field of mili 
tary studies did not endear him to the hearts of all 
British soldiers. 
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*Allenby: A Study in Greatness, Oxford, 
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Wavell came from a military family. His father and 
grandfather were both professional soldiers. He was 
horn in Essex where his father’s regiment was quartered 
in May, 1883. As proper to a prospective officer, he was 
schooled at Winchester and Sandhurst and took a com- 
mission in the Black Watch regiment in time to see 
service in the Boer War. At the close of this war he was 
transferred to India. He served on the Western Front 
where he lost his left eye) from 1914 to 1916, and 
spent one year as military observer in the Caucasus. In 
\917 he was detailed to the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force, then under the command of General Allenby, 
and served out the war under this gifted soldier, an ex- 
perience that was to be of great value to Wavell in 1939- 
4]. He learned many of Allenby’s tricks of command, 


his skill in handling the polyglot British army which 


defeated the Turks in 1918, his brutal but effective w ay 
of maintaining discipline and morale. Above all, he saw 





FAST COMMAND 


a military mind of the first magnitude, freed from the 
shackles of trench warfare, resort to ancient stratagems 
of war to deceive and destroy an enemy whose tenacious 
fighting had hitherto held British armies in check. It 
was an experience no officer could forget. 

In the retrenchment period which followed the end 
of World War I, Wavell went back to England to com- 
mand first a brigade and then a division. Here he made 
himself unpopular with the War Office by showing up 
the absurdities of World War regulations which were 
still being worshipped as sacred cows. To Wavell’s mind 
the large awkward division of 1914-18 had outlived its 
usefulness and should have been replaced by a smaller 
one with a greater proportion of automatic weapons. To 
demonstrate the obsolete character of official regulations, 
he put his division on the road at Aldershot in 1936 
with every single item of equipment called for by field 
service regulations. The fifteen-mile divisional column 


WAVELL: His victories cheered and inspired the Empire 























jammed the roads and broke up the maneuvers. The 
War Office did not appreciate this kind of humor, and 
doubt'ess were relieved to send him off in 1937 to 
Palestine and Transjordania. Bright young men were 
not welcomed by the overlords of Britain’s military ma- 
chine at this stage. 

In the year he served as commander in Palestine and 
Transjordania, Wavell had to deal with repeated anti- 
Jewish outbreaks of the Arab population. In this diff- 
cult and thankless post he demonstrated iron-handed 
firmness coupled with velvet-handed diplomacy, and 
gained fresh information about the theater in which he 
was to serve in World War II. When the reform of the 
army was undertaken by Hore-Belisha in 1937-38, 
Wavell was called back to England to head the South- 
ern and finally the Central Command at Aldershot. This 
indicated that he was being groomed for a vital com- 
mand in case of war. As tension mounted in 1939, he 
was made commander-in-chief of the Middle East, a 
command which included Egypt, the Sudan, Kenya, 
British Somaliland, Palestine, Cyprus, and 
jordania. 

Before departing for Cairo Wave!l delivered three 
lectures on generalship at Cambridge which were dis- 
tinguished for their urbanity, humor, and insight into 
human factors in war." Since these lectures throw light 
on his later career in North Africa, certain points in 
them are worth reviewing. Wavell felt that the strategy 
and tactics imposed on the BEF by 1914-18 conditions 
left no chance for the “imaginative planning, boldness 
in execution, and relentlessness in pursuit” which char 
acterized British military exploits of the past. “We must 
get the last of the Flanders mud out of our minds,” he 
said. He did not feel that the war of trenches would be 
permanent, but that new developments would bring 
mobility back to the battlefield. Tactics were certain to 
change, but some essentials for a commanding officer 
were timeless. 

To his mind a good general should be able to measure 
up to the Socratic standard: 


Trans- 


He must know how to get his men their rations and 
every other kind of store needed for war. He must have 
imagination to originate plans, practical sense and energy 
to carry them through. He must be observant, untiring, 
shrewd, kindly and cruel; simple and crafty, a watch- 
man and a robber; lavish and miserly; generous and 
stingy, rash and conservative. He should also, as a matter 
of course, know his tactics; for a disorderly mob is no 
more an army than a heap of building stone is a house. 


Wavell stressed physical fitness and hardihood as es- 
sentia's of a successful commander. Officers as well as 
weapons should be able to survive unnatural tests and 
carry on. The general should have a touch of the gam- 
bler and be w illing to risk in order to gain. Sound topo- 
graphical and logistical knowledge were the marks of 
military understanding. He extended the requirement 


"Generals and Generalship. By General Sir Archibald P. Waveil, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. 
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ember 
of personal courage to cover fear of new id 
of bullets. As far as the technical side of so}, 
concerned, a modern commander had to k; 
deal more than the ancients. He should be fa) 
aircraft and their performance, tanks and th. 
ties, armored cars, smoke, chemica! 
camouflage, propaganda, and military engine: 
above all he must understand men! 

Wavell’s re'ationship with Allenby taught 
a commander could get the most out of his suly 
if he gave them freedom of action to the limi: 
abilities. He stressed the necessity of taking e 
caution for the comfort and safety of troops. The ordi 
nary soldier would tolerate, even admire, a tor sh and 
iron-handed leader if he knew that the rigorous action 
was taken in his own interest. The kind of disc ipline he 
wanted was the kind which ensured that “where two 
or three men gathered together in battle there should 
be courage and enterprise. . ” The ideal foot soldie: 
should combine the qualities of a game-stalker, a sneak. 
and a gunman. Resourcefulness and battle cunning in 
the soldier should be sought by every means within the 
general’s power. Moving men into battle in long waves, 
as Haig did at the Somme, was merely to sanction 
butchery. With an army, toughened and trained for 
war, the general could afford to drive the heart out of 
it if necessary in order to save lives and ensure victory 
He likened the relationship between the general and 
the army to that between a horse and a rider. “The 
horse [the army] shou'd be cared for [training and 
maintenance] in the stable as if he were worth £500 
But he should be ridden in the field as if he were not 
worth a half a crown.” 

It was a mistake, he felt, for the British Army to 
spend all its time studying foreign soldiers—it would do 
well to analyze the characteristics and aptitudes of 
Britishers and adapt them to the most formidable war 
methods which it could devise. He did not care to see 
a British Army formed in German or French molds. 
Wave'll’s lectures demonstrated that he was competent 
to analyze the craft of a commander; it remained to be 
seen whether or not he could practice it in the field. 
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Since Italy did not enter the war in 1939, there was 
no immediate fighting in the eastern Mediterranean. 
Wavell’s command in September consisted of some 30, 
000 British and colonial troops stationed in Egypt, 
Palestine, and Transjordania. They were equipped 
with a fair number of armored cars and Bren gun 
carriers, were allotted only the planes deemed obsolete 
for action in France. As the war went on, Wavell re- 
ceived reinforcements from India, Australia, South 
Africa, and Canada, which increased his army to about 
100,000 men by the time Italy entered the war. From 
his headquarters in Cairo he "supervised the billeting 
and rationing of an army that embraced at least a doze - 
races and nationalities. Wavell used the period ot 
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Italian | non belligerence” to train his troops in desert 
and to harden them by long marches, to 


operat 
build the morale and discip'ine required for sus 
raines trensive oper rations. 


Wavell’s position in Egypt was delicate and compli 
he Egyptian government, never any too reliable, 
hesitated to be drawn into the war. Cairo was a nest of 
\xis intrigue with spies as thick in the bar of the 
fashionable Mena House as flies around a messhall 
door. [le had to keep troops and officers of w idely dif 
ferent interests and nationality happy, maintain friendly 
f distant relations with the Egyptians, and administer 
the immense district under his command. He was fortu 
nate in his Chief of Staff, General Sir Henry Maitland 
Wilson, a veteran desert fighter. Their families lived 
together he ippily in a vast deaee story house on the island 


cates 


of Gezirah in the Nile, an accomplishment as rare in 
military life as it is in civilian. Wavell followed Al'en 
by's habit of spending as much time as possible with 
his troops, covering his vast domain by plane. His fre 
quent trips were sometimes intended to throw Axis in 
formers off the track. He lunched, swam, and hunted 
with King Farouk, often making a point of doing so 
iust before some military stroke. He seldom risked ; 

speech to the troops, but he iS show n th: it he can turn off 
an appealing order of the day when he has to. Like 
\llenby he maintained distant relations with the troops, 
but they re spected him and had confidence in his leader 
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ship. Even the monocle which he wore seemed natural 
and lacking in affectation to the otherwise scurrilous 
Australians. They knew he had only one eye! In the 
heat and confusion of Cairo his coolness and collected 
manner inspired conhidence. 

When Italy entered the war on June 10, 1940, the 
Egyptian theater entered the zone of active operations. 
The collapse of France destroyed all joint Allied plans 
tor the protection of the eastern Mediterranean Wey 
gand had been called back to France, and the tortuous 
policy of his successor, General Henri Dentz, made it 
clear that the French army in Syria could not be counted 
upon to defend even that area against \xis penetration 
\n Italian army of nearly 290,000 men was based in 
Libya under Wavell’s old professional friend, Marshal 
79 tanks, 
15,000 machine guns, and 10,000 trucks. This army 


Rodolfo Graziani. It possessed 1,900 cannon, 7 


had former!y faced the possible menace of a French ad 
vance from Tunisia; now it could concentrate its full 
force against the frontiers of Egypt. In Italian East At 
rica (Eritrea, Italian Somaliland, and Ethiopia was 
another force of 120,000 white and native troops under 
the Duke ot Aosta, the ablest ot the sons ol the Louse 
of Savoy. This force threatened Kenya, the Sudan, and 
British Somaliland. Graziani’s army, however, was con 
sidered the real menace to Egypt. His well-known ag 
gressive tendencies (he had conducted the rapid ad 
vance from Italian Somaliland into I thiopia in 1936 


The orderly room of an infantry company functions in the desert 
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suggested that an invasion of Egypt would soon follow 
the Italian entrance into the war. 


Ill 

General Wavell’s adversaries drew first blood in the 
Battle of the Middle East. On August 5, 1940, three 
columns of white and native troops under the Duke of 
Aosta invaded British Somaliland. Since Wavell’s plans 
for the defense of this area had been made on the as- 
sumption of support by forces in French Somaliland, 
the blow could not be parried. The small Somaliland 
Camel Corps under Lieutenant Colonel Arthur Chaytor 
(500 British and 500 native troops) put up a delaying 
action but was withdrawn by sea to Aden. The Fascist 
forces entered Berbera on August 19. When the news 
arrived in Cairo, General Wavell did not break off his 
daily swim at the Mena House pool. Patience and im- 
perturbability were qualities he also had included in his 
sketch of the ideal commander. 

And he let the enemy draw second blood also. By 
September, Graziani poised for a spring into Egypt. His 
army left its bases at Bardia and Fort Capuzzo on Sep- 
tember 12 and swept into Egypt through Halfaya pass. 
Covered by aviation, light Fiat tanks and armored cars 
raced forward to Sidi Barrani, covering the distance of 
one hundred miles in five days. Here the Italian forces 
stopped to intrench, dig the necessary wells, and per- 
fect communications. Water supply was a decisive fac- 
tor, for the desert between Sidi Barrani and Mersa 
Matruh was waterless. Pipelines were extended from 
Libya which supplied the Sidi Barrani garrison with 
335,000 liters of water daily, and road-building occupied 
the Italians until .December, 1940. The Ist and 2d 
Libyan Divisions and the 3d Blackshirt Division were 
stationed in Sidi Barrani and in its outlying defenses 
at Maktila. In support positions were the Catanzaro 
and Cyrene Divisions, while the armored division of 
General Maletti was stationed to the south. 

As Wavell studied the Italian dispositions at Sidi 
Barrani, he concluded that they were faulty and could 
be attacked by surprise. He called General Wilson into 
his office, sketched a plan of attack by a British force 
half as strong as the enemy, and asked if the plan 
seemed feasible. Wilson (who was to have executive 
charge of the operations) agreed that, given surprise, 
there was a prospect of overwhelming the enemy. 
Minute plans were then drawn for the attack on Sidi 
Barrani. 

The operations which followed were made possible 
by a number of apparently unrelated occurrences. 
First, Admiral Cunningham's torpedo-bombers crip- 
pled the Italian Fleet at Taranto on November 11, 
leaving Graziani’s sea communications cut; and Win- 
ston Churchill, with rare courage and foresight, sent 
first-line fighter planes and medium tanks from Britain 
in the face of a threatened German invasion. These 
reinforcements arrived in time to provide General 
Wave!l with the equipment necessary for command of 


the air over the desert and to put into action a) 


division (under General Michael O’Moore > 
which was superior in quality and battle eff; my A 
that of the Italians. Numbers were still heavy! the 
Italian side; no less than 60,000 men were con ted 
in the vicinity of Sidi Barrani. Many more troop. were 
in support at El Sollum and Fort Capuzzo. The - ‘ing 
force of British and Imperial troops numbered |. han 
40,000, and there was only one tank division. Bu: the 
morale of these men was extremely high; they were 


confident of their weapons, training, and leaders! 

In the view of many military critics it was imp sible 
to surprise an adversary on the sunbaked desert coastal 
plain, for armored cars and reconnaissance columns 
could be spotted miles away from the air. The rocky 
plain 'eading to Alexandria and stretching into Libya 
was regarded by both sides as an enemy to be overcome, 
rather than an ally to be used. Wavell was the first to 
see that the desert could be used like the sea to convey 
men and supplies to the decisive point if only the 
mechanical equipment was available and absolute 
mastery of the air obtained. The problem of supply, 
particularly water, was rendered simpler by the pres- 
ence of the British Fleet. As an additional advantage 
Mersa Matruh enjoyed rail connections with Alex 
andria. 

For the first time in the history of World War II, the 
full force of British power was to be thrown at the 
enemy in one area simultaneously. The Fleet was to 
bombard the Italians from the sea and codéperate with 
the land forces. The air force was to prepare the way for 
infantry and tanks by neutralizing the enemy air force, 
and by bombing and machine-gunning enemy troop 
concentrations. An elaborate feint on the model of Al 
lenby’s Gaza maneuver of November, 1917 was pre- 
pared. Dummy emplacements, a fake airdrome and a big 
artificial tank park constructed east of Maktila, caused 
Graziani to expect a conventional frontal attack on Sidi 
Barrani by way of Maktila. And while the Italian staff 
fastened its attention on the eastern approaches to their 
position, a real tank depot was hidden in the desert 
southwest of Mersa Matruh. In it, through the night of 
December 8-9, the armored division of General Creagh 
concentrated. Churchill sent an encouraging wire to 
General Wavell quoting the scriptural phrase: “Seek 
and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto 
you.” Wavell’s own order to the troops was a masterly 
appeal to their spirit and morale. He said: “In every: 
thing but numbers we are superior to the enemy. We 
are more highly trained; we shoot straighter; we have 
better weapons and equipment. Above all, we have 
stouter hearts and greater traditions, and we are fighting 
in a worthier cause... .” 

Throughout the bitterly cold night of December 
8-9, British troops and tank crews slept beside their 
arms and machines. A halfmoon hid the approach of 
the British columns and sandstorms bit into the faces 
of the men. As the first streaks of dawn lighted the east, 
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bombers and fighters roared over the Italian positions 
and destroyed hundreds of Italian planes on the flying 
fields at Sidi Barrani, El Sollum, Fort Capuzzo, and 
Bardia. Sweeping back, the planes took new bombloads 
and returned to attack the positions at Sidi Barrani. 
Ships of the Royal Navy appeared offshore and blasted 
Italian artillery parks. With Graziani’s attention drawn 
to the and eastern flank, General Creagh’s 
armored division rolled northwestward out of the desert, 
catching the Italian armored division with its ma 
chines in park—many of their tanks never fired a gun or 
moved a tread. General Maletti was killed by machine- 
gun fire as he valiantly tried to put his division into 
action. British armored cars rushed through the gap 
toward the sea and by nightfall the garrison at Sidi 
Barrani was cut off. Two days later it surrendered. Forty 
thousand prisoners and an immense store of military 
booty had fallen into British hands. A hasty Italian 
withdrawal of the Catanzaro and Cyrene Divisions 
toward El Sollum and Fort Capuzzo was followed by 
British mechanized forces. It was their first victory! T he 
British had learned the technique of blitzkrieg. 

The most amazing thing about the success was the 
surprise attained. British intelligence had spread the 
impression that they expected an advance by Graziani 
in the near future. Axis newspapers had stated pon 
tically that surprise was impossible in the desert. 
Newsmen in Cairo were kept in the dark until Wavell 
called them into his office at ten in the morning of De- 
cember 9 and informed them that the attack had been 
launched. Not a sing'e correspondent had the slightest 
idea that am offensive was contemplated. 


cr astal 


The success at Sidi Barrani was frankly a surprise to 
Wavell. He had purposely worded the first announce 
ments of the battle in modest terms, thinking that it 
would enable him to break off the operation without loss 
of morale in the event of failure. The troops engaged 
in the operation had merely been informed that they 
were to undertake a routine training march. Once he 
saw the low state of Italian mora'e and studied the re 
maining Italian positions in Cyrenaica and Libya, he 
decided that the situation justified a gamble. Since 
British losses were extremely light, he decided to throw 
his small striking force against the retreating Fascists 
with the aim of capturing or destroying the whole 


Italian army in Cyrenaica. It was a decision worthy of 


a great leader. He knew that relentless pursuit ol a dis 


organized foe cal'ed forth the greatest qualities in an 
army, for troops are naturally inclined to relax after 
the first victory. Moreover, the It: ilian prisoners were 
themselves a problem. But Wavell took the plunge and 
decided ‘ ‘to ride the horse as if it were not worth a half 
a crown.” He gave orders for an immediate continu 
ation of operations. 

From this point Wavell’s victories of December, 
1940 and January, 1941 took on the form of magnificent 
improvisations. There was no time to prepare each new 
movement with the care and detail of the Sidi Barrani 
operation. So, favored with the terrain invo'ved and 
command of the air, Wavell repeated the Sidi Barrani 
maneuver at Fort Capuzzo, Bardia, Tobruch, and 
Benghasi with little variation. Graziani proved helpful 
by fighting for territory, and as a result parts of his army 
were captured or destroyed in each defended area 
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The rate of Wavell’s advance into Libya did not 
equal the speed of German campaigns elsewhere, but 
for a British advance it was rapid. Bardia fell on Janu 
ary 5, Tobruch on January 22, Derna on January 30, 
Benghasi on February 6, and El Aghei'a on February 
10. By that time 150,000 Italian soldiers had been killed 
or captured and an immense quantity of arms had fallen 
into British hands. Most welcome of all, the victories 
were accomplished with minor losses. The only rein- 
forcements received by the striking force after taking 
Sidi Barrani were in infantry and artillery. The main 
brunt of the advance fe!l on the mechanized division 
of General Creagh which, after fighting over five 
hundred miles of rough terrain, was due for overhaul. 
Wavell’s victories were celebrated around the world, 
and he suddenly became “the most famous British gen- 
eral.” Even Germans spoke with respect of his ability. 

Wavell’s successes in Libya demonstrated once again 
that a numerically inferior army equipped with superior 
mechanized weapons and enjoying command of the air 
cou'd cut to pieces an adversary many times its strength. 
The extremely small British losses gave credence to the 
Nazi reports of their own small losses in the Polish, 
Norwegian, and French campaigns. Mechanized war 
was not only the fastest, it was also the cheapest in lives. 
Part of Wavell’s success was due to the faulty matériel 
of the Italians, whose tanks were obsolete and ineffective 
and whose planes cold meat for the new British Spit- 
fires and Hurricanes. It took Graziani, who had never 
been on the receiving end of mechanized war before, 
eight weeks to learn that it was futile to fight with 
numbers against superior equipment and tactics. By 
the time he learned that lesson, his army had dissolved 
and he had been replaced by the 
Rommel. 


German General 


When Wavell reached Benghasi, many expected that 
the advance would continue into | ripoli, but these 
hopes were based on an ignorance of the real situation 

1 Tripo'i. The public had little knowledge of the rela- 
tive weakness of Wavell’s striking force. Almost un- 
noticed was an occurrence in the Straits of Pantelleria 
on January 10 which changed the whole character of 
the war in Libya. On that day, Nazi dive-bombers at- 
tacked a British convoy, passing through the straits 
under situated of cruisers and the aircraft carrier 
Illustrious. Despite heavy losses from AA fire, the Ger- 
mans attacked with such resolution that the cruiser 
Southampton and the destroyer Gallant were sunk, and 
the Illustrious severely damaged. After that, the surtace 
forces of the British navy ceased to operate in this 
theater. With immunity from surface attack German 
mechanized equipment was shipped to Tripo!i. In Feb- 
ruary and March a mechanized force headed by Rom- 
mel was concentrated west of Benghasi and Luftwaffe 
squadrons appeared on the Libyan front. General Rom- 
mel soon possessed superiority in both mechanized and 
air strength. The speed of this transport performance 


on the part of the enemy was ominous. General Wavell’s 


once 4 G& Setreeome @ 


’ the; 


advanced positions could no longer be held. Thy, 


force of General Rommel (who kept an Italian o, pier 
at his meneame as concession to Italian nm 
struck at El Aghei!a on March 25, forcing th: ritish 
to retreat. The British and neutral press played it up as 
a mere fluctuation in the campaign, but when ¢! ame 
force took Benghasi on April 4, the strength of Axis 
forces in this area could no longer be conceale 
General Rommel was a tank expert of long peri 
ence, tough and resourceful. He served througho: the 


World War and in the Polish, Flanders, and “ nch 
campaigns. He knew more about the performance of 
armored divisions than any man in the British Army. 
His sweeps into Libya were bold and extremely well 
organized. On the night of April 8 a small detachment 
of his motorcycle troops armed with tommyguns cut off 
a British convoy, in the confusion capturing three of 
Wavell’s most valuable assistants, Generals O'C onnor 
(the best tank man in the Middle Eastern Command). 
Neame, and Gambier-Parry. It was a heavy blow to the 
Middle East Command.* On April 14 Rommel, who 
had passed up Tobruch, crossed the Egyptian border at 
E! Sollum. 

The British public watched with dismay the loss of 
the territory occupied in Libya but did not lose conh 
dence in Wavell, for unlike Graziani who lost the same 
territory, Wavell had saved his army. It withdrew to its 
old positions at Sidi Barrani and Mersa Matruh and 
awaited the Axis thrust. But it must be remembered that 
while Wavell was being driven out of Libya, he was at 
the same time carrying out the conquest of Italian 
Somali'and, Eritrea, closing in on the Italian forces in 
Ethiopia, and preparing to aid Greece against the im 
pending Nazi invasion. 


IV 


Though indecisive fighting broke out on the frontiers 
of Egypt and Kenya as soon as Italy entered the war, 
W avell did not begin his program for the conquest of 
Italian East Africa until his Libyan drive had reached 
its crest at Benghasi. There were far-reaching political 
as well as military reasons for the campaign. South Afri 
can leaders ( ‘particularly General Smuts) were eager tor 
a conquest of Ita'ian possessions in Africa. T he British 
occupation of the entire Red Sea littoral, the shores ot 
the Gulf of Aden, and the approaches to the Indian 
Ocean might encourage the United States to remove 
this area from the combat zone and thus facilitate ship 
ment of arms and munitions to the Middle East. The 
military reasons for the conquest were not so pressing 
The Duke of Aosta was isolated from Italy and, gi 
cut flower, was certain to fade with the gradual « 
haustion of his supplies. As long as his army was in 
being it constituted a menace to the security of the 
Sudan, but he lacked the strength to operate alone 





‘Churchill's witty attempt to explain this surprise could not con- 
ceal its importance. In describing the event he used the hackneyed 
phrase of the Air Ministry: “From these operations three of our 
generals failed to retutn.” 
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r gainst Egypt. The task of destroying his forces and [he attack on the Duke of Aosta’s forces began trom 
occupying his territory involved the movement of troops four directions in February, 1941. One British column 
an 


across immense distances and extreme'y difficult terrain. 

[he British forces available for these movements 
were small indeed, numbering less than 60,000 men 
Only a limited number of tanks and Bren carriers could 
be allotted to the forces, and air support in all the 
southern operations depended on the small South 
\frican Air Force. In general, the troops and weapons 
employed were merely those which could be spared 
trom other more vital theaters in the Middle East. 
When the conquest was practically over, one British 
wit (paraphrasing Churchill’s splendid tribute to the 
RAF), quipped, “Never have so many been defeated 
by so few.” 





advanced from Moyale in Kenya toward Mega and 
Neghelli in Ethiopia. A second column from Kenya 
by General Sir 


crossed into Italian Sama'iland, bridge d the Juba River 


commanded \lan Cunningham 

and advanced on Mogadiscio. The main Italian resist 
ance in this colony was broken in the battle over Moga 
discio in which 10,000 Italian prisoners wer¢ taken 
Cunningham's column then moved northwest along 
Graziani's old route into Ethiopia, capturing Gabredarre 
and Jigjiga. After the latter strongpoint was captured, 
part of ¢ unningham’s column turned to the northeast 
to assist a British force which had landed at Berbera on 
March 17 t British Somaliland. The re 
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A desert jack-in-the-box armed with Bren gun 


mainder of Cunningham's column pushed on to Harar 
and Diredawa where it cut the Addis Ababa—Djibouti 
railway on March 30. A third British column advanced 
from the Sudan in the direction of Burye, Debra- 
Markos, and Addis Ababa which was occupied on April 

Here this column made a junction with General 
Cunningham’s force and turned northward to attack the 
Italian garrison at Dessye. A fourth British column 
operating out of Kassala in the north invaded Eritrea 
and captured Agordat on February 2. The main Italian 
resistance in this colony was encountered at Cheren 
where the Fascists put up their most stubborn fighting 
of the campaign. This mountain stronghold was not 
taken by the British until March 28, and its fall enabled 
the British to divide their forces in Eritrea. One half of 
the column moved northward to occupy Massaua and 
Asab; the other half drove southward to hem in the 
Duke of Aosta at Amba Alagi. Here, on May 19, the 
Italian viceroy surrendered the fragments of his army. 
Scattered bands of Italian and native troops continued 
to resist until late in July, but the conquest of the 
Italian East African empire had been completed in 
seven months. 

These victories revealed the hollowness Italian 
military pretenses. Fascist troops in some instances were 
found to be equipped with artillery which had been 
used in the Tripolitan War in 1912 . The Duke of Aosta 
repeated Graziani’s error of fighting for places and his 
army was reduced piecemeal. In general, the morale and 
fighting spirit of the troops in Italian East Africa was 
higher than that shown by Graziani’s army in Libya. 
The British campaign was carried out methodically, 
and considering the distances, terrain, and forces in- 
volved, it was a rapid conquest. Wavell succeeded in co- 
ordinating the movements of four widely separated 


columns and in keeping the wild tribesmen of Hail 
Selassie from butchering the helpless Italian colonists 
The seven-month conquest of three Italian colonies 
ranks with the greatest British colonial campaigns. By 
previous standards it should have brought General 
Wavell the highest awards open to a British soldier. It 
may be regarded as significant that these awards hav. 
not yet been tendered. 
V 

A soldier is not to be judged by his victories alone 
Defeat and frustrations are often required to bring out 
the superior qualities of a military leader. Wavell was 
to have his share of disaster. The vastness of his mili 
tary domain presented problems and vexations great 
enough to tax the strongest mind. Axis plans for the 
spring of 1941 brought him into conflict with a formi 
dable German army in the Balkans. Here he was called 
upon to face mechanized war as practiced by masters. 

The Italian Army had blundered into defeat in Al 
bania and required : early rescue. Throughout the winter 
of 1940-41 and in the early spring German penetration 
of the Danubian and Balkan countries went on. Hun 
gary, Rumania, and finally Bulgaria submitted + 
Nazi military occupation, steps preliminary to a Ger 
man stroke at Greece. To the surprise of all including 
the Nazis, Yugoslavia refused to join the Axis camp. 
This upset in German plans seemed to offer the pros- 
pect of a joint Yugoslav-Greek-British front against the 
Axis in the Balkans. If Yugoslavia fought, the Allies 
could count on a paper force a 1,300,000 men. Church 
ill took the great risks involved in a Balkan campaign 
for political and prestige reasons and ordered a British 
force to Greece. An expeditionary army of 60,000 Brit 
ish troops and approximately 100 fighter planes (com 
manded by General Henry Wilson) began to land in 
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Greec. in March. There were hopes that this force 
would <tiffen Greek and Yugoslav resistance and have 
an en. ouraging effect on Turkey. 

\ \ -tory over a Nazi force of thirty-three divisions 
jx o| them armored) and two fleets of the Luftwaffe 
was hardly to be expected, but a prolonged resistance 
was anticipated which would use up German men and 
mate The terrain involved seemed favorable for de 


fense against a mechanized attack. The Greeks had re 
cently shown and the Serbs had frequent!y proved high 
military qualities. But there were many factors which 
operated against a successful collaboration by the Al 
lies. By preserving a “correct” attitude toward the Axis 
up t the last minute, Yugoslavia had refused to take 
part in British and Greek staft conversations. As a conse 
quence the Allies were forced to fight without adequate 
liaison 

The bold and brilliantly executed German attack on 
April 6 soon shattered all hopes of a prolonged Allied 
resistance. German air power again proved decisive. 
Modern tactics confused the Yugoslav Army and cut it 
into helpless parts in seven days. With their left flank 
exposed by the sudden collapse of Yugoslav resistance, 
the British and Greek forces were driven into retreat to 
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escape encirclement. So rapid was the German advance 
in the north that Greek armies in Albania were cut off 
and forced to surrender on April 23. Australian forces 
under General Blamey made a heroic stand at Ther 
mopylee in order to safeguard the evacuation of the 
main British forces. Despite savage air-bombing, 45,000 
of the 60,000 British troops were successfully with 
drawn from Greek ports by the end of April. 

As at Dunkirk the British force had to abandon most 
of its heavy equipment, and the haggard men who 
reached the security of Egypt and Crete spoke in bitter 
terms about the lack of air support. The Balkan disaster 
was rendered endurable only by the escape of the major 
part of the British army. The Australian troops had 
borne the brunt of the fighting, and to still the rising 
criticism in that country, General Blamey was appointed 
to the post of second-in-command to General Wavell 
Unfortunately, numbers of the Australian troops evacu 
ated from Greece were sent to Crete for “rest and refit” 
where they soon found themselves for the second tim« 
victims of German air superiority. 

The Greek disaster, like most other disasters In war, 
did not come singly. Wavell at the same time had to face 
a rebellion in Iraq which was inspired by Nazi intriguc 
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and which aimed at disrupting A'lied oil supply in the 
eastern Mediterranean. It also threatened to open the 
back door to Pa'estine and the Suez to Axis penetration. 
The problem of suppressing the revolt was particularly 
difficult because of the dangers inherent in the Arab 
situation in the Middle East and because of the distances 
involved. By a remarkably speedy transport perform- 
ance, tanks and armored cars landed.at Basra were able 
to occupy Bagdad on May 31 and end the revolt. By this 
time, however, a new disaster had befallen the forces in 
Crete. 

The British had occupied Crete for eight months, 
Suda Bay providing the navy with an exce'lent deep- 
water harbor for heavy and light craft. Its flying fields 
permitted British bombers to menace Axis lines of com- 
munication in Libya. It was a strategic prize of the first 
importance and should have been defended with all the 
resources available. A shortage of AA artillery, however, 
prevented adequate protection of the three principal 
flying fields. The garrison of 50,000 British and Greek 
troops possessed the normal equipment of tanks and ar- 
tillery but 'acked modern automatic weapons. The de- 
fenses erected were designed primarily to repel a tra- 
ditional landing from the sea—beaches were wired and 
mined, pillboxes and machine-gun nests guarded the 
strategic points. The defense of the island was entrusted 
to General Bernard Freyberg, VC, an Australian vet- 
eran of the World War known for his personal courage 
and enterprise. 

On May 10, 1941, after a savage ten-day bombing at- 
tack, German parachute and glider troops were dropped 
from fleets of transport planes which fo'lowed close 
upon German bombers. So rapidly were these troops 
reinforced from the air and so perfect was their equip- 
ment and organization that the Greek and British in- 
fantry were gradually pushed from their defensive po- 
sitions around airports and Suda Bay. It was the 
strangest battle of the war. German troops were sup- 
ported by the air but had no tanks or artillery. British 
fighter planes withdrew after the first day because their 
flying fields could not be defended, which left the Greek 
and British defenders without air support. In the end 
superior German direction, unremitting air support, and 
and constant reinforcement by additional parachute 
troops and infantry landed in transport planes (many 
of which were deliberate'y sacrificed on the damaged 
flying fields) proved decisive. There was not time to 
reinforce the British garrison from Alexandria before 
the crisis was reached, and even had there been time, 
the forces which arrived would have been engulfed in 
the growing confusion in Crete. General Wavell was 
forced to make the distasteful decision to cut his losses 
and evacuate the island. Fifteen thousand dazed and 
beaten men reached Egypt on June |. Like the men 
evacuated from Greece they spoke (when they spoke at 
all) about the murderous power of the German air 
force. For the second time it became painfully c'ear 


that the British armies in the Middle East could not be 
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expected to meet the Wehrmacht with any | 
success until approximate equality in the ai; 
attained. 

There was an outburst of criticism in RB 
Australia over the Greek and Crete disasters. | 
lic took little comfort from the fact that the |, 
lion had been crushed at the same time. In |y 
paigns the Australian troops seemed to have 
holding the bag. Though there was no officia 
by the Australian government, the Australia: 
Minister let it be known later that “a fresh mind 
prove to be useful in the Middle Eastern Comn 
British commentators were forced to praise the brilliance 
and execution of the German attacks on Greece and 
Crete. It was pointed out that one of the reasons for jn 
adequate British air support in the Greek campaign was 
shortage of suitable flying fields. Yet, after holding the 
same Greek flying fields for less than three weeks, the 
Luftwaffe used them to mount one of the heaviest and 
most sustained air offensives of the war. The air opera 
tions of the Middle Eastern Command seemed to be 
lacking in particulars other than a shortage of planes 
Critics pointed to the unrelated series of pin-prick 
bombing operations which were carried out by the RAI 
all over the eastern Mediterranean from Benghasi to 
Rhodes. Against an adversary waging total war thes 
did not make much sense. 

The public accepted Churchill's explanation that 
the fighter squadrons had to be withdrawn from Crete 
because of the lack of AA guns to protect their flying 
fields. But they could not understand why these fields 
had not been rendered useless for the Luftwaffe. It was 
felt that the eight months could have been used in Crete 
to pour a lot of concrete and take other measures to in 
crease the defenses of the island. One must conclude 
that had the two armies’ rdles and their equipment been 
reversed, the British would have encountered far 
greater difficulty in overcoming a German garrison ol 
equal size. 

The fact that German planes had used French air 
ports in Syria to support the Iraq rebellion seemed to 
point in the direction of a Nazi penetration of that 
country at the close of the Crete campaign. There were 
rumors that German armored cars and mechanized 
equipment had been landed at the port of Latakia. The 
obvious dangers to the British position in the Middle 
East made it necessary to forestall this step. Accord 
ingly, on June 8 a small force of British and Free French 
troops under General Wilson moved into Syria. Phe 
announced aim was “occupation” not invasion. At first 
the advance was slow and every effort was made to win 
over the Vichy forces by propaganda. Peaceful pene 
tration failed, however, and serious fighting delayed the 
advance. American newsmen who witnessed the Allied 
advance described the armies as “lacking in modern 
equipment.” The pace was therefore disappointing] 
slow. The capture of Damascus on June 21 was almost 
lost sight of in view of the startling German dec'aration 
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Russia on the following day. The Syrian cam- 


of wal e. 4 ° 
paign nothing to enhance British prestige in the 
Middle ‘ast. ; ; od 

Wa: || supervised one more important military 


movers nt before his career as commander in the 
\fidd|. East suddenly terminated. On June 15 he sent 
forwar. strong armored forces supported by infantry 
«o test the strength of the German-Italian position at 
FE] Sollum. The aim was something more than a re- 
connaissance in force, for an attempt was made to en- 
circle the Axis Afrika Korps at Halfaya pass. Indian 
troops skilled in hill fighting attacked the German and 
Italian outposts with great resolution, but the German 
organization for support of the advance posts was too 
effective. The attack bogged down. Meantime, Rommel 
met the British encirclement maneuver by tanks with 
an encirclement of his own. A tank battle on a con- 
siderable scale followed in which the British forces 
withdrew after heavy 'osses. Apparently the Axis Afrika 
Korps was at El Sollum to stay—until it either advanced 
toward Alexandria—or was driven back by superior air 
and armored strength. 
VI 

It was under these rather depressing circumstances, 
and after the German war on Russia was a week old, 
that General Wavell was suddenly transferred to the 
command of India. His successor in the Middle East 
Command was General Sir Claude Auchinleck, a fifty- 
seven-year-o'd Scot who had distinguished himself at 
Narvik. Since changes in the high command are ordi- 
narily not made on short notice, one must assume that 
Wavell’s transfer was determined upon before Hitler's 
invasion of Russia. India was not a post to be coveted by 
a fighting commander as long as the war was confined 
to Europe. The replacement of Wavell caused a storm 
of excitement in Britain. The possibility (though re- 
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mote ) that India might be an objective of ultimate Nazi 
attack was offered as one explanation of the change. 
Churchill refused to answer the questions raised in 
Commons by Hore-Belisha, and so the public was left 
to make up its own mind on the motives behind this 
sudden action. 

Leaving out the possibility that Wavell may still take 
an active part in future operations and judging his per 
formance solely on the basis of his two-year tenure as 
commander in the Middle East, one can safely draw the 
following conclusions. He was the first British soldier in 
this war to grasp the full lessons of the campaigns in 
Poland and France and apply them to desert fighting. 
He was the first British soldier in this war to effectively 
coérdinate the full power of sea, land, and air forces 
in a single campaign. His success in handling the many 
races and nationalities making up the Allied armies in 
the Middle East was conspicuous. Though his gains in 
Libya were quickly !ost to General Rommel, he still had 
to his credit the destruction of Graziani’s army and the 
conquest of Eritrea, Somaliland, and Ethiopia. These 
were the only British conquests of the war. His victories 
cheered and inspired the British Empire and the neutral 
world at a time when Axis power seemed invincible. 
Italian military prestige suffered blows from his hand 
which were almost fatal. When he left Cairo there was 
no part of the British Mediterranean Empire in Axis 
hands. 

The disasters which befell his forces in Greece and 
Crete were by no means entirely due to faulty general 
ship or want of energy in his subordinates. In part they 
were due to the relative British unpreparedness to meet 
the Wehrmacht on equal terms. His successor (depend 
ing on how the Russian campaign develops) may find 
difficulty in defending what Wavell succeeded in de- 
fending and retaining what he succeeded in conquering. 























Breakthrough ON THE SOMME 
By Captain Paul W. Thompson 


It is unlikely that the German crossings of the lower 
Somme on June 5, 1940, will ever rank among the great 
river crossings of history. For one thing, the operation 
lacked the element of strong and determined resistance. 
However, this article does not especially aim to record 
any epoch-making events, and therefore it is in order for 
us to consider the case of the German 63d Infantry.’ 

During the first few days of June, as the Battle of 
France impended, the 63d ‘Infantry busied itself on re- 
connaissance missions north of the Somme. All along 
that river, the Germans were poised for the jumpoff. At 
several points they had established and maintained 
bridgeheads—as for example at St. Valery, near the 
mouth of the Somme, and at Amiens. On the night of 
June 3-4, the 63d Infantry moved up to the river in a 
sector located only about four miles west of the Amiens 
bridgehead. Directly across from the regiment the 
French patrolled the river bank, but having failed to 
reduce even a single bridgehead, they were in no posi- 
tion to ¢ pose the crossing seriously. 

Indeed it is probable that the 63d Infantry was more 
concerned at the time with the physical difficulties of- 
fered by the Somme Valley itself than with any resist- 
ance likely to be offered by the French defenders. A 
glance at the accompanying map (map |) tells much 
of the story. Below Amiens, the Somme is a sluggish 
stream about sixty yards wide. More formidable as an 
obstacle than the river itself is the river valley, about 
three-quarters of a mile wide, which consists largely of 
weedy, swampy lowlands, liberally sprinkled with small 
lakes and lagoons. The bluffs bordering the river valley 
are rugged and high, but in general they are not 
wooded. 

On the night of June 3-4, the 63d Infantry moved 
up into its sector “preparatory to a crossing of the 
Somme.” The limits of the sector are indicated on the 
map. In the initial regimental dispositions the Ist Bat- 
talion took over the front through the entire sector as a 
security measure against the highly improbable chance 
of a French attack over the river. The 2d and 3d Bat- 
talions, earmarked for the assault, moved into bivouacs 
in the Bois Ducroquet and the woods south of Flesselles, 
respectively. One platoon of light, infantry howitzers 
went into position in a draw 400 yards west of Camp 
Romain, and one platoon of heavy, infantry howitzers 
went into position in a draw just north of the same 


*The component parts of the German infantry regiment are about 
as follows: Headquarters; cavalry reconnaissance detachment; 1st, 
2d, 3d Battalions (each with three rifle, one MG, companies) ; one 
infantry-howitzer company (13th, with three platoons 75-mm. how- 
itzers, one platoon 150-mm. howitzers); and, one antitank company 
(14th, with three platoons 37-mm. guns). 


village. The rest of the Howitzer Company (13th 
and all of the Antitank Company (14th) moved into 
bivouacs in the woods west of Flesselles. The regi 
mental headquarters, and the Headquarters ( ompany 
bivouacked near the church of Flesselles. The regi- 
mental trains were assembled in a bivouac in the woods 
west of Flesselles. The whereabouts of an engineer 
company, attached to the regiment for the purpose of 
assisting in the crossing, is not recorded. 

The moves described above were completed during 
the night of June 3-4. It seems probable that during 
this same night reconnaissance was carried across the 
river valley, right up to the bluffs on the French side. 
The day of June 4 was devoted to further reconnais. 
sance, and to preparation of means for the crossing of 
the river itself. These preparations were carried out in 
the draws, from which the French artillery fire that had 
been falling during the night had conveniently lifted. 
The engineers, working with parties of infantrymen, 
improvised two rafts, one each for the 2d and 3d Bat 
talions. Apparently these rafts consisted of improvised 
superstructures placed on large pneumatic boats of 
about four tons capacity. The engineers also impro 
vised the superstructure for a footbridge, to be con 
structed on small pneumatic boats. 

The attack order of the 63d Infantry is not avail 
able; but the elements of the regiment's plan for the 
attack follow: 


Time: attack to begin on June 5 at dawn, 4:30 a.m. 

Formation: attack to be made by two battalions abreast, 
2d Battalion on the right, with one platoon of light 
howitzers and one platoon of antitank guns attached, 
3d Battalion on the left with one platoon of light 
howitzers and one platoon of antitank guns attached. 

Boundaries: see map. 

Objectives: initial objective for 2d Battalion, the woods 
south of Hill 74; initial objective for 3d Battalion, the 
woods south of Hill 99. 


Other elements of the regiment: 
Ist Battalion to allow assault battalions to pass 
through to the attack; to support the attack by fire 
from its heavy weapons (machine guns), these to be 
located near Tirancourt and Camp Romain, and to 
fire on the machine-gun emplacements on the heights 
across the river. 


13th Chowitzer) Company (less two platoons) to cross 
to the far bank as early as possible. 


14th (antitank) Company (less two platoons) to cross 
to the far bank as soon as possible. 

Engineer company to establish and operate four-ton 
ferries, one in each battalion sector; to construct 2 
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Map 1: The 63d Infantry area on the Somme 
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footbridge in 3d Battalion sector; to construct a four- 
ton bridge near Breilly.. 

Supporting artillery: one battalion 105-mm. howitzers 
to support the attack from positions 1,600 yards west 
of St. Vast-en-Chaussée; one battalion 105-mm. how- 
itzers from positions in the creek valley south of St. 
Vast-en-Chaussée; one battalion 105-mm. howitzers 
from positions 900 yards north of St. Vast-en-Chaus- 
sée. 

Command post: regimental CP to be on the side of the 
bluff just west of Camp Romain at the beginning of 
the attack. 


In accordance with the plan, the attack jumped off 
at 4:30 a.m. (June 5). And in accordance with expec- 
tations, the going was difficult indeed. On the oc- 
casional paths which angled across the bottoms the 
footing was firm, but elsewhere men were likely to 
sink breast-deep. They helped themselves forward 
slowly and laboriously, using planks and poles. They 
crossed the river on the small pneumatic boats (seven 
feet long, three feet wide, capacity three-four men) 
which they had carried forward (this apparently with- 
out benefit of engineers). On the far bank of the river, 
the bottoms were still softer and the going was still 
more difficult. Things were especially bad in the sector 
of the 3d Battalion. 

As the attack began at 4:30 a.m., the artillery and 
supporting infantry weapons on the near bank had 
opened up. The artillery was covering various targets. 
The infantry howitzers had the specific mission of 
blasting away at the enemy machine-gun emplacements 
in and near Breilly. Thus the infantry sloshed and 
waded across the swampy bottoms in the knowledge 
that the attack was being well supported. 

Soon after crossing the river the forward elements 
of the assault battalions began to come under the fire 
of machine guns and snipers. The machine guns were 
located in emplacements on the slopes just above the 
Picquigny-Breilly wood; the snipers were posted in 
trees and houses along the river bank. It now developed 
that the swampy bottoms gave the attackers at least one 
advantage: they could get good concealment in the 
rank growth of weeds that co®ered the entire area. 
Under cover of the weeds, but still at the cost of heavy 
losses, the attackers approached the French bluffs. The 
“decisive moment,” the moment for the “assault from 
the weedy bottoms against the steep slopes and the 
machine gun emplacements,” was at hand. 

This was the sort of situation in which “every 
leader, up to the regimental commander, must be at the 
head of his troops.” For example, the commander of the 
3d Battalion at the head of a small group of his troops, 
pushed forward toward the house designated as “H” on 
the map. The commander and his group managed to 
reach the house—possibly because the French were con- 
centrating on the mass of the battalion still splashing 
through the mire some distance back. The regimental 
commander and his staff splashed along with the mass 


mbey 
of the 3d Battalion. The situation had gr 
and threatened to become desperate, for ¢| 
were taking heavy losses. They attempted 
machine guns in the swampy land with luck 
They could fire their carbines only while s: ae 
the prone position was impossible. The attac! ‘def. 


det 
nitely bogged down. At this moment the | ] 


commander stepped into the breach. He say orn 
an assault by all troops, acting simultaneous!\ 

the line, could bring success.” Thereupon |; 

the command to charge, and emphasized it 
signals. At the same time he ordered a bugle; { 
the 3d Battalion to blow the charge. 

It is recorded that the assault waves of the 3d Ba 
talion responded to the personal commands 
ample of their colonel by rushing forward “regardless 
of losses.” They reached the steep bank, climbed it, and 
engaged the enemy emplacements hand-to-hand. Pres 
ently a light, infantry howitzer which had been ferried 
across the river (the first evidence that the ferries, were 
in operation) was dragged forward and set up in an 
open street. With its first round it accounted for a par 
ticularly troublesome emplacement. Thereafter things 
went better. 

The 2d Battalion had better terrain over which to 
operate, but even so its advance was slower than that of 
the 3d Battalion (possibly because it had no colonel to 
blow the charge). In fact, the 2d Battalion gained th 
bank only after the 3d Battalion had succeeded in its 
assault and had thereby somewhat relieved the pressure 
on the 2d Battalion. Meanwhile, the regimental com 
mander had established his CP in the house at “H”, 
and the commander of the Ist Battalion had reported 
that his units were crossing in the sector of the 2d Bat 
talion and would soon be ready for action. 


II 


By 7:00 a.m. the 2d and 3d Battalions had reached 
their initial objectives, but in so doing they had lett 
behind many small groups of French soldiers who were 
still of a mind to continue the fight. Furthermore, it 
now developed that neither of the neighboring regi 
ments had yet advanced beyond the south bank of the 
river; and so the 63d Infantry found itself under flank 
ing fire coming from the adjacent sectors. In this situ 
ation the decision was to hold the initial objectives, to 
consolidate the positions, and to mop up the remaining 
resistance. 

During this phase of the action, strenuous efforts 
were made to get all the infantry weapons forward 
These (the antitank guns and the infantry light and 
heavy howitzers) were ferried across and brought for 
ward over firm roads and paths. Meanwhile, steps were 
taken to insure further effective artillery support. 

It soon was evident that one of the big mopping up 
jobs would be the village of Breilly. It was also one of 
the most important jobs, since the engineers were to 
build the four-ton bridge near that point. The original 
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Jan had called for a detachment from the 3d Battalion 
; «inv off from the main attack and take Breilly from 
che rear, but this operation had not proved practicable. 


Now it was decided to use a company of the Ist Bat- 
talion tor the job. 

In the midst of its work in Breilly, the company of 
the Ist Battalion reported that strong enemy units, 
armed with machine guns, were located in the woods 
south of Breilly and in the group of buildings north of 
\illysurSomme. This report was forwarded to the 
division (radio?) and very soon there came down an 
onder for the 63d Infantry to seize the two localities 
named above, even though they were in the sector of 
another regiment. The Ist Battalion (less the company 
in Breilly and another retained as regimental reserve ) 
was given the mission. The rest of the regiment con- 
dasadl its work of consolidation and mopping-up and 
got ready to resume the advance. 

The regimental commander issued his order for the 
continuation of the attack at about 1:15 p.m. By that 
time the Ist Battalion (less two companies) was still 
occupied with its mission in the neighboring sector. 
\pparently the bridge near Breilly had been com- 


pleted. Extracts from the order read as follows: 


|. Enemy machine-gun units hold Romont Fe and St. 
Christ Fme. Enemy artillery, estimated three bat- 
teries, fires on woods south of Hill 99 from positions 
near Saisseval. 

2. This regiment prepares to continue the attack, same 
formation, boundaries as follows: 

right: no change 
left: see map 
between battalions: see map 

3. Attack begins automatically when right neighboring 
regiment debouches from southern edge Bois de 
Neuilly; otherwise, on my command. 

4. One light artillery battalion supports the attack from 
positions in the creek valley east of Hill 74; another 
light artillery battalion supports the attack from po- 
sitions just west of Breilly. 


Al 


. One platoon of light infantry howitzers remains at- 
tached to each of the assault battalions. Rest of 13th 
Howitzer) Company supports the attack, concen- 
trating on Romont Fe and on the small woods south- 
west of that point. 


6. One platoon of antitank guns remains attached to 
each of the assault battalions. Rest of 14th (Anti- 
tank) Company protects outer flanks of assault bat- 
talions against tank attacks. 


. Ist Battalion assembles in regimental reserve in 
woods 600 yards north of Hill 99 as soon as attack 
begins. Company now engaged in Breilly rejoins Ist 
Battalion as soon as neighboring regiment enters 
Breilly. 

8. Light regimental train moves over bridge at Breilly 

to area just south of house at “H.” 


9. Regimental CP moves to woods 600 yards north of 
Hill 99, 


At 3:00 p.m. the attack again got under way, ap 
parently on further orders from the regimental com 
mander. Everything was in order except that the Ist 
Battalion was still attempting to clean out the woods 
in the neighboring sector; and so the regimental reserve 
consisted only of the company of the Ist Battalion that 
had been kept back. As expected, the 2d Battalion en 
countered no serious resistance on its immediate front, 
and soon had reached the high ground east of Fourdri 
noy. There the advance came to a halt, partly because 
the neighboring units had failed to keep pace, and 
partly because of stiffened resistance. Meanwhile, the 
3d Battalion was involved with many isolated but ef 
fectively concealed machine-gun nests in the woods 
south of Hill 99. After finally mopping up the woods, 
the battalion was re-formed, and in due course its left 
flank reached the area southwest of Romont Fe—that 
is, opposite the heights already reached by the 2d Bat 

talion. These developments had been followed by the 
colonel, who, keeping his CP on the move, now had 
it located in the southwest corner of the woods south 
west of Hill 99. As the 3d Battalion drew up even with 
the 2nd Battalion, the time was 5:45 p.m. 

The afternoon’s progress of the assault battalions 
had been entirely satisfactory; but the situation as of 
5.45 p.m. was not altogether bright. Both neighboring 
regiments were still far to the rear, a fact evidenced 
both by the flanking fire that was coming from the 
neighboring sectors and by the sounds of combat com 
ing from the directions of Picquigny and Bois de 
Neuilly. The Ist Battalion was still away, although a 
recently-received message had indicated that it would 
arrive at the woods west of Hill 99 by 7:00 p.m. 
Strong French artillery units still were cine from the 
area Saissemont—Saisseval—Bovelles. 

Later in the afternoon, the artillery mentioned above 
was attacked by German aircraft. Under cover of this 
attack, the 3d Battalion advanced to within 500 yards 
of Saissemont, apparently with the intention of captur 
ing some guns. However, flanking fire from the neigh 
boring sector again brought the advance to a halt, and, 
in fact, forced the attackers hurriedly to dig in. Mean 
while, the 2d Battalion was held on the heights east of 
Fourdrinoy. 

As darkness fell, the 63d Infantry prepared to hold 
its positions—positions which reached like a narrow 
finger almost a mile into the enemy lines. To protect 
their long, open flanks, the battalions employed their 
reserve companies, echeloning them back toward the 
rear. About 9:00 p.m. the situation as a whole was 
greatly improved by the arrival of the Ist Battalion, 
which had finally finished its good-neighbor mission 
and had marched up along the creek south of Hill 74 
to an assembly area in the woods 600 yards Des at 
of Romont Fe. 

Later, the 63d Infantry was able to evaluate its ef 
forts of June 5 through the medium of that ever-con 
venient article, captured enemy orders. It appears that 
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Hard-marching Infantry in the hot sun of the summer of 1940 


the regiment had attacked in a sector defended by the 
French 13th Division (three regiments, one of them 
Moroccan). The French 13th Division was supported 
by four battalions of light artillery and two battalions 
of heavy artillery. the mass of the division 
was drawn up facing the German bridgehead at 
Amiens; and the mass of the artillery fire was directed 
against that bridgehead. Thus, the 63d Infantry’s 2d 
Battalion, being on the right, slipped by the strong 
enemy defenses and had relatively easy going. The 3d 
Battalion had encountered two French battalions, lo- 
cated behind the other, oblique to its sector. T hus, the 
3d Battalion had found the going difficult and slow. 
Further east, the regiment to the left of the 3d Bat- 
talion had been all but stopped in its tracks. Further 
west, it appears that the regiment to the right of the 
2d Battalion had encountered another French division 
which did not have to divert its attention to the 
bridgehead. In short, 
soft spot in the line. 

In his comments on the day's operations, the chron- 
icler of this action (the regimental adjutant?) makes 
one puzzling statement. In praising the actions of the 
company of the Ist Battalion which had cleaned up 
Brei ly, he states that these actions made possible the 
construction there of the eight-ton bridge. Up to this 
point the bridge at Breilly has been referred to, several 
times, as a four-ton structure. So far as this present ac- 
count goes, the matter will remain anyone's guess. The 
Germans have both a four-ton and an eight-ton ponton 
and-trestle equipage. 


I low ever, 


Amiens 
the 63d Infantry had found a 
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there was considerabl 


During the night (June 5-6) 


French activity. About midnight enemy units began ad 
vancing eustwaed out of Fourdrinoy toward the right 
front of the 2d Battalion. It seems likely that the Frenc! 
units simply were trying to move from here to on 
and that they had no intention of making an attack. In 
any event, their advance was stopped, and they with 
drew beyond Fourdrinoy, when the front-line com 
panies opened fire. Meanwhile, the pees artiller 
fire was more of a problem. It fell at intervals 
through the night, and on areas eel all over s 
regimental sector. Occasionally an enemy airplane 
would drop a few bombs in the vicinity of the Breill, 
bridge. Of course, none of these enemy activities in 
terfered with anything more than, possib sly, the sleep 
of the 63d Infantry. 
Il 
[he mission of the division on June 6 was to com 

plete the breakthrough. The division order prov ided 
that the attack begin at 6:00 a.m. Apparently, this 
order was received at regimental headquarters 
located at the crossroads southwest of Hill 99 
time after midnight. At 3:45 a.m. the regimental orde: 
was on its way through channels. According to that 
order, the attack was to proceed very much as on the 
preceding day. Formation, boundaries, and attachment 
of howitzer and antitank platoons were the same. The 
regiment was to be supported by one battalion of | ight 
artillery. The initial objective of the 2d Battalion was 
the high ground north of Saisseval; that of the 3d Bat 
talion the village of Saisseval. The day’s object I the 
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was the high ground northwest of Revelles. 
mental CP was to remain at the crossroads 
0 a.m., at which time it was to move to a point 
boundary between the 2d and 3d Battalions 
ill patch of woods 700 yards northwest of Ro- 


regime 
The res 
until 4 
near th 
in a sm 
mont iz 
As the jumpoft hour approached, enemy activity in- 
creased, heavy artillery fire falling over the creek valley 
600 yards north of Romont Fe. Just to the west of 
that valley the Ist Battalion had dug itself in during 
the night. The fire of light artillery, coming from the 
vicinity of Saissemont, fell close to the regimental CP, 
while machine- ‘gun fire from Fourdrinoy passed over 
the CP. The noise of a fire-fight could be heard coming 
from the direction of the right flank of the regiment on 
the left which had pushed forward to a small woods 
east of Romont Fe. The straw stacks near Romont 
were burning. Machine-gun fire could be spotted com- 
ing from the vicinity of Fourdrinoy, from the vicinity 
of Saissemont, and from an area about 1,600 yards 
northeast of Saissemont. It seemed clear that June 6 
was to be a day of hard fighting. 
About 6:00 a.m. the attack began. It was not a case 
of a big surprise jumpoff; rather the case of many small 
units moving more or less individually forward. Very 
soon arose that familiar and annoying fire from adjacent 
sectors. The 2d Battalion reported that Fourdrinoy, in 
the sector of the neighboring regiment, was strongly 
held by the French. The battalion commander proposed 
to turn aside and mop up Fourdrinory before proceed- 
ing to his initial objective. Meanwhile, the 3d Battalion 
reported that it was held up by machine-gun fire, com- 
ing from Saissemont to the front, and from the adjacent 
sector to the left. The Battalion commander asked for 
artillery fire on Saissemont. 
After receiving these reports, the regimental com- 
mander called for artillery fire on Saisseval, on the 
woods and high ground 1,200 and 1,800 yards east of 
Saissemont, and on enemy batteries which were located 
southeast of Saissemont and in the draw between 
Bovelles and Seux. He did not ask for fire on Saisse- 
mont itself for fear of endangering his own infantry. 
[hen he surveyed the situations on his flanks and 
found that the regiment on the right had finally gotten 
through the Bois de Neuilly and was occupying 
Fourdrinoy and that the regiment on the left had been 
stopped completely by an entrenched line running 
through St. Christ Ferme. Meanwhile, as already de- 
scribed, his own assault battalions were unable to ad- 
vance. 
In this crisis, the regimental commander decided to 
employ his reserve, taking personal command of the 
situation and leading the Ist Battalion to the attack 
through the interval between 2d and 3d Battalions. He 
advised division of his action, recommended that the 
division reserve be pushed far forward and moved out. 
As the colonel reached the Ist Battalion (9:00 a.m.?), 
he received a report informing him that the 2d Bat- 
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talion had reached Fourdrinoy. It was assumed that the 
right flank of that battalion now was assisting the 
neighboring regiment in mopping up the town. A few 
minutes later (9:20 a.m.), the division commander 
himself came up. After being advised as to the situation 
the division commander ordered one battalion of the 
division’s reserve regiment attached to the 63d In 
fantry. That battalion already had been ordered to 
move into the sector of the 63d Infantry. 

In following the interesting but somewhat complex 
actions of the regimental commander and his staff it is 
more than ever necessary to note the difference be 
tween Saissemont and Saisseval. As the colonel led his 
reserve battalion forward he wondered a little at the 
absence of any signs of the assault battalions (except 
for an occasional casualty making his way to the rear). 
One obvious explanation was that the battalions had 
broken the enemy resistance and were now far to the 
front; but the colonel had an idea that the resistance 
wasn't to be broken so easily. His suspicions were 
bolstered when, as the Ist Battalion began to pass to 
the northwest of Saissemont, it was taken under heavy 
machine-gun fire from that town. 

Saissemont actually was in the neighboring regi 
ment’s sector; but our colonel saw that fire from the 
town effectively controlled movement in his own sector. 
Therefore, disregarding fine points of authority, he de 
cided to reduce Saissemont then and there. He gave 
the necessary orders to the Ist Battalion, saw that w 
talion begin a double envelopment, and circled off to 
the west personally to find what had happened to what 
were rapidly coming to be thought of as the Lost Bat 
talions. He circled to the west only in order to avoid 
the machine-gun fire coming from Saissemont. 
as he was out of range, he swung to the south, toward 
the regiment's objective (Revelles). If the optimistic 
view that the missing battalions had simply advanced 
faster than expected was true, the battalions should be 
somewhere south of Saisseval. The time was about 
noon. 

As the colonel and his staff approached Saisseval, 
they came upon one company from the 2d Battalion, 
and one platoon from a machine-gun company of the 
3d Battalion. These two units were hugging the ground, 
and their story was that they could not move because 
of machine-gun fire from Saissemont. The colonel 
must have considered this explanation sour indeed, for 
he immediately constituted the units as regimental re 
serve and ordered them to follow him. The advance 
continued until within a few hundred yards of Saisse 

val where the party was fired on by a few French ma- 
chine guns operating from the edge of the woods. The 
guns of the recently-acquired platoon thereupon were 
set up and those of the enemy soon were silenced. 

It was now about 1:00 p.m., and still there was no 
sign of the Lost Battalions. Hopes raised momentarily 
when a staff officer, searching the landscape with his 
field glasses, discovered something which he took to be 
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infantry scaling the slopes of a hill west of Seux, two 
miles away. The infantry appeared to be heading south. 
Everyone immediately reached for a field glass, and 
then a discussion ensued as to whether the soldiers seen 
through the glasses were German or French. Most of 
the officers believed the lost had been found but ap- 
parently the colonel believed otherwise. 

As it turned out, the colonel was right. The manner 
in which the discovery was made is not clear, but ulti- 
mately it was discovered that the 2d and 3d Battalions 
had gotten all mixed up. The 3d Battalion had made a 
north instead of a south turn, had crossed entirely across 
the front of the 2d Battalion, and now was up near 
Hill 125, joining hands with the neighboring regiment. 
The 2d Battalion had halted in some confusion in an 
area about 1,000 yards northwest of Saisseval. The 
chronicler of the action ascribes the mix-up to “enemy 
machine-gun fire from Saissemont and Saisseval, and 
perhaps also to false orientation.” It may be suspected 
that the colonel had a simpler and rougher explanation. 

At 1:10 p.m., just after the lost battalions had been 
located, there arrived a combat order from the di- 
vision. The enemy was sidihientnn: the attack was to 
be pressed energetically; the 63d Infantry, with one 
battalion from division reserve attached, was to advance 
at once in its assigned sector, and was to occupy the 
town of Revelles and the high ground northwest of 
Revelles. 

By 1:30 p.m., the regimental CP had been estab- 
lished in a small woods just west of Saisseval. The regi- 
mental reserve, which still consisted of the rifle com- 
pany and the machine-gun platoon, was assembled 
nearby. Shortly after 1:30 p.m. officer-messengers from 
the 2d and 3d Battalions arrived, and confirmed the 
present whereabouts of those units. It was now clear 
that the regimental CP and the small reserve were at 
the moment out in front of the entire regiment. The 
colonel immediately ordered the 2d and 3d Battalions 
forward, prepared to resume the attack. At the same 
time, he considered that either or both of the Ist Bat- 
talion and the attached reserve battalion might be avail- 
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able for the attack before the arrival of the 
Battalions. His plan was to use whichever wo }y, 
talions became first available. 

As things developed, the Ist Battalion a: 
tached battalion arrived first near Saisseval, 


bit 

they were designated as the assault battali: he, 
were to attack abreast, Ist Battalion on the le! rob 
jective the Ist Battalion had the town of Revelles whi) 
the attached battalion was to try for the town of Fly, 
and the high ground northwest of Revelles. he 34 
Battalion was to follow the right assault battalion: th, 
2d Battalion, the left assault battalion. 

The attack got under way at 6:25 p.m. At firs 


progress was rapid, the chief difficulty being occasioned 
by the numerous hedges which crossed the fie lds Soon 
both assault battelions had solved the hedge problem ™ 
moving along and close to the Saisseval-Seux road. [n 
due course, and without incident, Seux was occupied, 
the regimental commander being one of the first 
enter the village. Soon thereafter he was handed ; 
message by one of the soldiers from the regiment's 
cavalry reconnaissance detachment. The message stated 
that Fluy, one mile to the south, was strongly held by 
French units. 

It soon became evident that taking Fluy would in 
deed be difficult. Ultimately, both assault battalions 
were employed on the operation. The attached bat 
talion attacked from the front, while the Ist Battalion 
came up from the east. By now the 63d Infantry had 
outstripped its artillery, and so, for once, the attackers 
were without the advantage of adequate artillery sup 
port. It was after dark before the French finally were 
forced from the town. 

Later, the inevitable captured order turned up, 
which, in this case indicated Fluy to have been a key 
point in a prepared position along which the French 
had intended to make a major stand. The chronicler 
of the 63d Infantry therefore allows himself the con 
clusion that his regiment, by capturing Fluy befor 
it could be organized properly, insured the success of 
the breakthrough along the lower Somme. 
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\Jancuvers are dress rehearsals for battle, and an es- 
ventia! clement of their success is good umpiring. There 
may be excellent design at the top, but unless realism 
; injected into the countless small situations which 
make up the whole operation, the execution will ruin 
the best-laid general plan. And, as realism is consider- 
ably affected by the controlling power over each tactical 
<ituation, the individual umpire necessarily becomes a 
powe rful factor both for good and for evil. 

[he successful umpire imparts life and reality to 
situations, troops and terrain; he is a director who 
fashions from script, actors, and scenery a production 
which bears the authentic stamp of actuality. The poor 
umpire, on the other hand, can never quite convince 
a himself, or others, that maneuvers are anything but 
nt’s artificial exercises, which have mystic and mechanical 
ited rules of their own, usually divorced from what might 
| by logically happen on the battlefield. 

Unsuccessful umpires have no particular habitat. 
in hey are found nearly everywhere—on the shores of 
ions Puget Sound, in the pine woods of Georgia, on the 
bat banks of the Panama Canal. As a species is best studied 
lion in its native haunts, at the period of greatest activity, we 
had shall pass quickly to the maneuver fields, where many 


kers interesting specimens are now scurrying about. One of 
up them is at work near a rocky ford between high banks of 


vere tropic vegetation, in the region where Deadman’s Creek 
rushes down to the mile-distant sea. (Map 1.) 
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MIRROR FOR UMPIRES 


By Lieutenant Colonel John U. Ayotte 


The head of a Blue rifle battalion, spearpoint of an 
envelopment of the enemy sea flank, is about to cross. 
The e!ongated column is on a long and prickly-heat 
march, with the objective of severing the coastal high 
way, sole line of hostile communications. The Red com 
mander, obsessed by an idea that he will be attacked on 
the opposite flank, between main road and mountains, 
is due for a very disagreeable surprise. Only a one-truck 
combat patro! under a sergeant lies athwart the path of 
the oncoming Blues. 

As the Blue point climbs from the ford, and the ad 

vance party approaches the opposite bank, the sultry 
si'ence is broken by a plunking fusillade. From a small, 
cone-shaped hill 200 yards away—a wart on a higher 
ridge to the front—the above-mentioned Red patrol, a 
squad of riflemen with a light machine gun, fires down 
at the creek. 

The foremost men in the point drop into the grass, 
unlimber their Garands and return the fire. 
three at the tail slide over the bank. Private Tanglefoot 
plunges through a mass of vines squarely upon a snake. 
lhe reptile, a small boa, later described to different gir! 
friends as a coral snake, a bushmaster and a fer-de-lance, 
slithers quickly away, but not before Tanglefoot, his hat 
and his rifle hit the water below in three separate 
splashes. 


Two or 


While Tanglefoot recovers his rifle and his morale, 
the fight continues. The advance party b!ends into grass 
and brush. The 60-mm. section crawls behind a defi 
laded knob, sets up its two mortars, and goes to work 
on the Reds. Green Very lights plop out over the creek, 
maneuver signal that both weapons are in action. 

Major Fetherwaite, umpire with the Blues, has 
climbed agilely on a windfall with a clear view of the 
field. He can see the Red patrol easily, perched close 
on their little cone; the number of rifles and the machine 
gun are definitely marked by the blank cartridge puffs. 
No doubt the initial volley has eliminated half the point 
and the leading files of the advance party, but the patrol 
men are gone geese if they stay any longer under the 
rapid mortar blast. But they do cling to the position, 
heedless of the arching Very lights. 

Fetherwaite has only to apply battlefield imagination 
and his problem is solved. A few words can designate the 
advance party casualties; as he fords the creek, he can 
yut as many of the point out of action as he desires. 
Then he should make haste to join the Red patrol, for 
a quick survey of the situation as it may look from the 
hi'l. Fetherwaite does, in fact, cross the stream, with the 
water swirling to his leggin tops, but on the farther 
bank he temporarily suspends hostilities by waving a 
white flag. Then he goes on, rather leisurely, to inspect 


the hill. 
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He finds by examination that the Red position is no 
more tenable than it looked from the creek bank, but 
he does learn something more of the terrain. The trail 
from the ford passes on the seaward side of the hill into 
a belt of jungle parallel to the ocean beach, but there 
is also an unimproved road which cuts over the ridge to 
the main highway. The latter route has been followed 
by the Reds in coming into position, and their truck 
is parked in a brush clump just behind the cone. 

After checking the firing stance of several riflemen 
and squinting down the machine-gun barrel, Fether- 
waite addresses the Red sergeant. 

“There is a whole Blue battalion in front of you. You 
have done some damage, and held them up, but mortars 
are in action against you. What are you going to do?” 

The sergeant seems a bit dazed by the problem. 

“Major Gunflint sent me out here,” he answers 
finally. “I'll put my men in the truck and go back and 
report at the battalion CP.” 

This ingenious solution is approved by Major Fether- 
waite, who goes back to the ford and imposes a twenty- 
minute delay penalty on the unappreciative Blue bat- 
talion commander. Meanwhile, the crowded Red truck 
retreats up the ridge in plain sight. In his first attempt, 
the driver fails to make the grade, and as he backs down 
for a fresh start, an ambitious Blue machine gunner 
pumps several bursts at the stern of the vehicle. For 
breach of the armistice, he is sharp!y rebuked by Major 
Fetherwaite. 

Fetherwaite, incidentally, had no business stopping 
the action in the first place; he has also given the Red 
sergeant unsolicited word of the Blue strength, and per- 
mitted him to ride back with the invaluable information 
from an area where even one or two of the patrol would 
be lucky to escape on foot. As a crowning touch, Fether- 
waite is holding up the Blue advance for twenty pre- 
cious minutes. 

Time ticks on, and at last Major Blue can proceed 
with the crossing. Half the battalion is over when a 
Red plane swoops along the column in a solo machine- 
gun attack. The Blues fire industriously at the plane, 
and after a return engagement, the pilot has enough 
and disappears over the hills. Fetherwaite applies 
another penalty, a halt of ten minutes. 

Before this second interruption, Winged Mercury in 
the person of the patrol sergeant has reached his CP. A 
telephone call warns the complacent Red colonel, who 
nearly swallows his after-luncheon cigar, and he makes 
hot haste to shift Major Gunflint’s battalion down a 
spiny ridge which intersects Major Blue’s route around 
the threatened flank. The winded Reds are in time to 
stop the envelopment, but the safety margin is narrow: 
a few seconds less than five minutes. 


II 
Next under the microscope is Fetherwaite’s spiritual 


twin, Captain Gull, umpire with the Black mechanized 
cavalry. His orbit of action is on the north bank of Cof- 





Private Tanglefoot plunges through a 
mass of vines squarely upon a snake 


fee River, a bit to the west of a half-circle of low hills, 
where a reinforced Black infantry battalion is holding a 
bridgehead against impending Brown attack. (Map 2 

Lieutenant Colonel Bottleneck, commanding the de 
fense, has turned a blind eye on his left flank. Where 
the river road comes in through a dry alder swamp, he 
has posted only a small outguard. The chief of this unit 
is young Corporal Blueberry, recently company clerk, 
whose tactical knowledge is still in the bud. At high 
noor, while his men are busy with cheese and liver 
wurst sandwiches, a Brown advance guard pounces 
from the alders, and without a single shot, the out- 
guard is swept like a pawn from the board. Thereupon, 
Brown prepares to run the Black end, with a rifle com 
pany and a heavy-weapons platoon moving through the 
swamp astride the road. Bottleneck, also masticating 
liverwurst at his CP near the river, is unaware that he 
may soon play a Su!livan-Stirling réle in an up-to-date 
performance of the Battle of Long Island. 

A couple of miles downriver, Captain Gull is an um 
pire-passenger aboard the second of two Black scout 
cars returning from a futile reconnaissance to the nv wth- 
west. The cavalrymen have been lulled into false se- 
curity; their cars are barely a hundred feet apart. A 
double-branched creek crosses the river road, with a 
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Map 2 


weedy island in the middle, and a wooden bridge over 
each channel. As Gull’s scout car clanks down on the 
rear bridge, the nose of the leading vehicle pokes out 
from the island onto the planking ahead. The driver 
stops promptly; the far end of the bridge has been neatly 
blocked with !ogs. 

Two black-powder charges detonate with sizzling 
puffs near the shore end of each bridge. Two grinning 
Brown infantrymen rise from the bushes and affix big 
signs at the exits. Captain Gull gets out and investigates; 
under each bridge he finds enough fused dummy TNT 


For breach of the armistice he is se- 
verely rebuked by Major Fetherwaite 
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to satisfy the most exacting umpire. The Browns have 
done everything the manual requires: the same amount 
of real explosives would splinter the planks to kindling 
wood and fling the scout cars as twisted wrecks down 
into the water lilies. 

A rea'ist umpire would hardly go so far as to have 
the scout cars pushed into the creek, or the bridges set 
afire. But he would also not approve Captain Gull’s 
subsequent action, which is to order the cavalry section 
to proceed up the road, for internment behind their own 
lines. The roadblock is removed by the triumphant, but 
unthinking Browns, and the cars, like a pair of hearses, 
continue the journey. 

A few minutes later they run into the rear of the 
Brown envelopment. An alert private spies the armored 
apparition bearing down on him, and shoots from the 
hip. Fellow riflemen wheel at the sound, throw up their 
rifles and b'aze away. Two light machine guns and a 
heavy are spun toward the scout cars and take up the 
fire. The troopers, incensed at the unexpected treat 
ment, turn on their own guns with a will. Two of the 
nearest Browns resort to hand grenades: one is a tightly 
rolled flourbag which catches Captain Gull between the 
shoulders; the other, an ingenious combination of fire 
cracker and potato (not approved by higher authority), 
drops a coal of hot punk on the crown of his hat. 

As the noise of battle echoes and swells through the 
swamp, the leading Browns halt to find out what is hap 
pening to their rear. Co'onel Bottleneck is roused from 
his liverwurst; he sends orders to his reserve company, 
behind the wrong flank, and implores the artillery liai 
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son officer for a concentration on the swamp. An umpire “That field is posted. Haven't you rea _ 
and two assistants, with air bombs to represent shell fire, _manding general's maneuver directive? \ the 
taxi for the river road. owner posts his land, you are not allowed to _ 
Captain Gull eventually stops the mélée and escorts Several officers soon cluster around Colo; hum 
his charges out of the danger zone. But the Brown ad- _ tack, and attempt to explain the situation. Bu hief 
vance is disorganized; when it does get under way, air area umpire maintains a cold eye on the fe: nd is 
bombs are bursting across the road and the swamp, and deaf to all arguments. 
behind the artillery concentration Black skirmishers “I rule the field impassable,” he annow vith 
are running in to plug the gap. Long Island becomes _ frigid finality. “You may use the road, stay h : ne 
Yold Harbor, thanks to Captain Gull; and Colonel _ back. That's up to you.’ ? 
Bottleneck’s official scalp, and the bridgehead, are As the wire fence, reinforced by Colonel Thumtack 
saved. iI is impregnable, the tankers are compelled to the 


ridge road. There they are delayed by cattle grazing on 
the highway, and by Farmer Brown, who threatens to 
use the family shotgun if any of his herd is run down, 
A mile-distant artillery OP picks up the armored col- 
umn, and telephones excitedly to the command post. 
Colonel Gunner hastily rips his guns out of their sup 
porting positions and rushes the pieces to the nearest 
ground which commands the river valley. An SOS g0€s 
out for every available AT gun. When the tanks de- 
bouch from the woods beyond the cornfield, the Red 
gunners have excellent targets. The armored onslaught, 
like the Charge of the Light Brigade, is magnificent, 
but it dismally fails. 

Censure for Colonel Thumtack? He carried out to 
the letter the commanding general’s instructions; he 
saved the rents-and-claims section from litigation, and 
possibly birdshot; he kept at least twenty-five dollars in 
the taxpayers: pockets. 

Well, it is hard to measure combat training and ma 
neuver experience in cold cash, but perhaps a million 
dollars’ worth went over the dam, when Colonel Thum 
tack neglected to turn his back on the eager tankers. 
With due credit to the artillery OP, and Colonel Gun 
ners praiseworthy initiative, all that saved the Wildcat 
Division from a stunning blow in the rear was the um 


A brother under the skin to Fetherwaite and Gull is 
a slightly different variant of the umpire species, Colo- 
nel Thumtack. We meet him at sunrise not far from 
Rattlesnake River, climbing out of his sedan on a lonely 
bit of gravel road near a cornfield. The road, hitherto 
traveling parallel to the river through a long strip of oak 

woods, rises at this point to a razorback ridge. Up from 
the oaks, an armored force is moving; after three days of 
roadblocks and AT guns, a part of the Ironside Di- 
vision is circling unperceived around the Wildcat Di- 
vision left flank. Another half hour of uninterrupted 
progress, and there will be more than breakfast behind 
the Red infantry and artillery positions. (Map 3.) 

The tankers have no intention of silhouetting them- 
selves on the skyline, where OP’s on more distant hills 
may spot the advance. Straight ahead, between the steep 
banks of the river and the road on the ridge is an oblong 
strip of cornfield about two hundred yards wide: a 
convenient and defiladed shortcut to more woods and 
to the road, where it dips again into low ground beyond 
the height. The corn is sickly and ha!f-grown; ragweed 
and thistles have defeated the hoe. The unwholesome- 
looking plot is fenced by three-strand barbed wire; one 
of the posts has a flaunting orange placard with the 
legend TROOPS KEEP OUT. pire’s failure to be discreetly deaf and blind at the 

Ere the sound of ripping wire can be heard, Colonel Cace of the cornfield ’ 
‘ ge of the cornfield. 
lhumtack interferes. He calls sternly to the officer in at: alt iin OR Dae 
the leading tank. 


, including the division com 
mander, never learn how close was the escape from dis 
aster. The lesson passes unnoticed. Next time, the out 





Rees wits fit may be playing for keeps, in a land where orange 
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ge Colonel Gunner's achievement never appears in 
sweet print. Ted Bullwhip, syndicated keyhole columnist, 


tee” q 
110 MA SMG, MEM cot Me AM SO inns 00, : , ‘a s . 
cre LLL. Sad does, however, in his maneuvers’ notes in the New 





are ps Steet fon, 
 - ” TELIA TAN ait RASS > > , > > 
Seige nw mnie ai York Bazoo, give plenty of sarcastic space to the stupid 
Marvy, yet HN Ue i Al sii te tankers and their ridgeline advance. Bullwhip compares 
he a 


them most unfavorably to certain armored soldiers, just 
now in their hey-day, over the water. 


IV 
Fetherwaite, Gull and Thumtack are unfortunately 
typical of far too many umpires. No one quarrels with 


their energy, their study of maneuver regulations, or 
Map 3 their high sense of duty. They are, nevertheless, wet 
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blankets on realism, quenchers of enthusiasm, marplots 
in the effort to build armies against time. 

We have orientation schools for umpires, but the 
most important thing of all is seldom stressed. Why not 
take the future arbiters out on the terrain, with a few 
small troop units, and run a dozen small problems for ac- 
tual umpiring and discussion afterwards? Some of the 
tests would be decidedly revealing, and would improve 
umpiring at its weakest point: the mechanics of han- 
dling the collision of opposing forces without killing the 
realism or delaying the action. Maneuvers produce all 
manner of situations, but most of them are types, and 
come out of stock. If the umpiring of these were ana- 
lyzed in detail, much as one studies a battle or a tactical 
problem, fewer Gulls and Thumtacks would be 
work in our midst. 

Improvement of two other maneuver features would 
make life easier for umpires: a simpler flag-signal 
method, and a better simulated casualty system. In my 
particular sector on the ramparts we watch, flags are 
not used in abundance, but formerly in “The States” 

‘and perhaps today), an umpire had more banners in 
his kit than a new golfer has clubs. We could comfort- 
ably get along with two of different colors: both indi- 
cating effective fire, say white for small-arms, and red 
lor shell fire, bombs or chemical agents. 

These two flags would be unfurled only when neces- 
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Farmer Brown threatens to use the family shotgun 


sary, nor would they be held at any trick angles to show 
intensity of fire, or in what formations an attacking 
force might advance. All a unit umpire really needs to 
know is that his outfit is under fire, and whether that 
fire is flat-trajectory or high- angle (which can be de 
termined by relative positions), and bullet or shell. He 
can then control the action by casualties inflicted for 
failure to use cover, or for dangerous exposure. 

As for casualties, in some maneuvers they are handled 
realistically; in others they are not. Losses are, however, 
a necessary element in all simulated warfare. When a 
soldier is in a position where it is logical to assume he 
would be killed or wounded in actual battle, he should 
be eliminated then and there, and left on the ground 
until evacuated. 

Three arguments are often produced against such 
disposal. One alleges that a maneuver casualty loses 

valuable training. A second insists that the practice will 
encourage malingering. A third emphasizes the difh 
culty in returning hundreds or thousands of “tagged” 
wounded to their outfits, when the day’s fight is over. 

Consider the first argument. Private Tumbleweed, 
just out of replacement center, goes into his initial 
blank-cartridge battle, an assault against Pig-Sty Hill. 
Not many months ago, he was a midwestern farm boy, 
whose interests were crop rotations, movies at the 
county seat, and blonde Edna Snyder, a mile down the 
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road. His ideas of soldiering came from the silver 
screen, where men in uniform usually encounter plati- 
num-haired sirens, muddy trenches, and violent death. 
Tumbleweed has definitely decided that he prefers life 
on the farm and Edna to b'ood and glory on foreign 
fields. But the elder Snyders and their daughter have 
old-fashioned ideas, and matrimony is postponed while 
the prospective bridegroom keeps his rendezvous with 
the draft. 

In the venture against Pig-Sty, Tumbleweed is a 
scout. The art of war he learned in thirteen weeks at 
the replacement center fails him on the grassy slope of 
the hill; he disregards the first enemy rifle shots, and is 
still posed in _ open when a popping machine gun 
theoretically cuts him down. He is tagged by an umpire, 
gently shoved behind a shady bush, and out of the 
fight. 

This seems to many an unfair penalty. The neophyte 
scout not only misses the rest of the Pig-Sty action, but 
the long crossing afterward of Bullfrog Swamp, and the 
intriguing operation at 4:00 p.m. when by mistake his 
company fires into a heavy-weapons platoon of the 3d 
Battalion. 

On the other hand, Tumbleweed is given leisure to 
meditate on what happens to soldiers who do not take 
cover while they have the chance. The episode is em- 
phasized and red-lined, before it is blurred by too many 
other incidents, and may well be a lesson our country 
lad never forgets. Better for Tumbleweed (and Edna 
Snyder, too) that he learn the importance of cover in 
front of Pig-Sty Hill, rather than on some distant field, 
after he has been perforated by a Mauser slug or a hunk 
of Aryan scrap-iron. Evacuated as a casualty, he also 
has an opportunity to experience the workings of the 
medical set-up, and to absorb much interesting data on 
the functioning of the rear echelons. 

When it comes to malingering, some officers have the 
decided conviction that soldiers get no fun from a ma- 
neuver, and that at the slightest inkling of an evacuated 
casualty policy, Private Buckshot will expose himself 
recklessly to enemy fire. This is an unjust reflection on 
Buckshot and ninety-nine per cent of his fellow privates. 
They may be laggards i in mowing the general's lawn, or 
in chopping out jungle grass in the 2d Battalion police 
area, but even when short of sleep, food, and water, they 
will do plenty of enthusiastic fighting on maneuvers; 
provided, of course, that the mimic warfare holds their 
interest, and is not mere tactical shadow-boxing. 

Should it be proved, however, that Buckshot and his 
comrades are leaning too heavily on the casualty system, 
umpires might be instructed to tag the lethargic and in- 
different as “killed.” Then, as a further grisly but 
realistic maneuver feature they could be transported to 
the division burial area and set to work with pick and 
shovel; not with the thought of immediate interment, 
but simply to afford wholesome exercise and additional 
battlefield experience. 

The return of “tagged” casualties to their units will 


mber 
sometimes present difficulties, but if the u: S are 
conservative in their estimates of fire effect. 1), urden 
will usually not be too great. All maneuvers ld be 
conducted on the principle that medical in; .tions 
must expect a considerable number of , uver 
wounded, and that front-line organizations \ € de- 
pleted and need replacements. If the rear area come 
cluttered by hundreds of umpire-disab'ed men dis. 
order will still be less than in the wake of the battles 
we are training for, especially if the enemy has consid- 
erately driven hordes of refugees into our line: 
An occasional straggler, of course, may come to grief, 


as the following tale illustrates. Private Jugg, member of 
a famous infantry regiment, finds himself detailed on 
the third relief of a sentry squad which is posted in a 
coconut grove on a river bank. The day has been one of 
indecisive popping and banging, and at nightfall the 
Green fighting machine, of which Jugg is a very small 
cog, still holds the river line where the action began at 
dawn. Baflled all day, the Orange opposition under 
cover of darkness still picks desultorily at the stream 
protected outguards. Jugg is ignorant of British history, 
has never heard of the Boyne River, and thereby misses 
the coincidence that Orange and Green should again 
be fighting across a strip of water. With a fine disregard 
of the dangers of falling coconuts and coral snakes, he 
leans his rifle against a tree, crawls into a nearby hollow, 
and with his roll for a pillow falls comfortably asleep. 

He wakes, when the sun pours into his face. A hasty 
survey partly explains why he has not been called for 
sentry duty during the night. The coconut grove and 
the ridge behind are deserted. Even his rifle is gone. 

Jugg is not one who cries over spilt mi'k. He seeks 
the highway, best and only road out of the position. On 
the pavement he looks for an Army truck, or a chiva, 
but the concrete ribbon is bare of vehicles. With the 
bite of hunger upon him, he turns his back on enemy 
territory, and soon reaches a native village of thatched 
roofs and brightly-painted wal's. There, in a cantina, 
he buys some rather old eggs and ham, and a quart 
bottle of new and very potent rum. 

His worries: the loss of his rifle, the whereabouts of 
the withdrawn Green regiment, the uncertain future, 
all gradually disappear into an exhilirated haze. Late in 
the afternoon, a ration detail of the pursuing Orange 
men finds Jugg in the midst of a war dance along the 
pavement, and loads him into the back of a truck where 
he snores peacefully among the sacks and boxes. The 
ride ends at a kitchen bivouac, and when Jugg fais to 
respond to a winking flashlight thrust into his eyes, he 
is hauled out by one leg and dumped to the ground, 
where he faces interrogation from two gold- -barred lieu- 
tenants and a burly mess sergeant. 

Jugg is in a mood which combines that of a suddenly 
awakened small boy and of a rattler who has just shed 
his skin. Within two minutes, half a dozen articles of 
war have been fractured, and it seems highly probable 
that Jugg wil! soon meet a number of high-ranking of 
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The coconut grove is desert- 
ed and even his rifle is gone 





ficers who have not yet he id the pleasure of his ac 
quaintance. But just in time, the fickle gods of war 
intervene. A am combat patrol bursts into the 
Orange bivouac, and in the ensuing confusion, Jugg 

makes his escape. Somehow he traverses the front lines 
in the dark, and in the garish light of another day 
finds his own outfit. His rifle and hot coffee miracu- 
lously await him, and also a shovel, for the company has 
just received orders to dig in a new position on Door 
knob Hill. 

No foolproof method, however, has ever been de 
vised to keep trouble away from soldiers like Jugg. He 
would find it, even in the company of the chaplain, at a 
meeting of the Epworth League. 

To return from our digression, there are obvious and 
important advantages in awarding losses on a battlefield 
basis, even if the countryside is littered with umpire 
victims. Commanders of all grades in maneuvers often 
dismiss the casualty question as a minor factor in their 
operations. If, for example, an attack against Turkey 
Ridge is repulsed, the worst setback expected is a 
time penalty, or a very temporary removal of say fifty 
per cent of the assaulting unit. The dead and wounded 
remain with their outfit, are magically restored to life 
and limb, and perhaps an hour later become available 
for a fresh try at the ridge. 

Under this playful arrangement, regiments and bat- 
talions may lose their total combat strength in the morn- 
ing, and still be able to carry on gloriously in the after- 
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noon. There is always less bull-at-the-gate fighting, 
less smashing-ahead regardless of tactics or cost, where 
casualties are dropped out and not restored immedi 
ately. It is one thing for a commander to be told in a 
critique that his regiment suffered excessive losses in 
the two-day drive through Death Valley, and quite 
another matter to es arn, midway in the operation, that 
he has ordered an attack and has only fifty men left to 
carry it out. 

In war, commanders and staffs must base their tactical 
dispositions on the troops they hav e available; if a bat 
talion is reduced by losses to a company, it cannot be 
expected to accomplish a battalion mission. Years of 
CP exercises, map problems and skeleton maneuvers 
have tended to obscure this fact. Unless a realistic cas 
ualty system is enforced in all maneuvers, a most valu 
able training lesson will never be driven home. 

Much is said and much is written nowadays on the 
elimination of unfit commanders by the acid test of ma 
neuvers. The idea is sound; it might well have been 
tried earlier in the game. But if the right official necks 
are to be severed, the headsman needs accurate data be 
fore he swings the axe. 

Efficient and imaginative umpiring is a source of such 
data, and a help to the executioner in sleeping o’ nights. 
Poor umpires enable careless and incompetent com 
manders to escape the full consequence of their acts, 
and handicap vigilant and intelligent leaders. The epi 
sodes cited earlier of the fictional umpires Fetherwaite, 
Gull and Thumtack show the effect of the wrong kind 
of field decisions. Each of the three umpires mentioned 

caused an attacking commander to fail in his mission; 

all three saved an unwary defender from the fate he de 
served. Until maneuver judges and arbiters are all up 
to their jobs, it will be hard to evaluate correctly the 
tactical abilities of the commanders under trial. 

The task of the umpire admittedly grows harder and 
harder. A collision between two rifle battalions now 
makes a complicated fight; introduce artillery, aircraft, 
and mechanized units into the picture, and the umpire’s 
difficulties are increased and multiplied. Air-borne in 
fantry and parachute troops are apparing on the ma 
neuver field, and the time may be at hand when um 
pires will billow down from the sky, scribbling notes on 
scratchpads as the earth rushes up. 

But a good umpire has at least two consolations. His 
military education is vastly improved by his study and 
view of what other men do under pressure, when con 
fronted by perplexing and unusual situations. No one 
can arbitrate maneuvers and field problems, and not re 
turn to his own organization a better leader or a more 
capable staff officer. 

And if the 1941 maneuvers are a prelude to the im 
minent tests of war—a not unlikely supposition at this 
writing—the umpire who has worked with zeal and 
imagination will have played a substantial and im 
portant part in the preparation of our regiments and di 
visions for battle. 
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In Parts One and Two the Flanders Campaign of 
May, 1940 was analyzed in the light of a dynamic 
theory of warfare. In this concluding part it is proposed 
to examine more closely the specific grand tactical ma- 
neuver—the mechanized penetration—which formed the 
core of the campaign, and to point out methods of com- 
bating and defeating the “blitzkrieg” maneuver. 

It must constantly be borne in mind that in May, 
1940 the German Army possessed almost complete 
mastery of the air, and unusually complete knowledge 
of the dispositions, movements, and plans of their op- 
ponents. Without overwhelming superiority in these 
two fields much of the material advantage in German 
combat force and mobility would have been ineffective 
and many of their movements suicidal. 

The decisiveness of air mastery cannot be overem- 
phasized. The air arm combines in itself all the attri- 
butes of dynamic war—mobility, fire power, protection 
against hostile fire power, psychological shock action, 
the ability to increase the rate of replenishment of 
friendly ground combat power, and the ability to cut 
down the rate of replenishment of hostile combat power. 
Parachute and air-landing infantry may even be said to 
possess a considerable ability to seize and hold ground. 
Through dive-bombing the air arm contributes directly 
to the combat power and mobility of ground forces—to 
combat power, because it is almost as accurate and far 
more powerful than artillery; to mobility, because it re- 
lieves the more rapid advance forces from the drag of 
large quantities of slower-moving artillery, and also re- 
lieves the communications network of a considerable 
burden of artillery, supply, and ammunition vehicles. 
Any conclusions we may reach as to methods of stop- 
ping a mechanized penetration must be based on 
achievement of air equality, at least temporarily, at the 
decisive point of combat. 

A defense method must take advantage of the weak- 
nesses and must reduce the elements of strength of the 
attack maneuver it is meant to counter. In designing a 
defense against the mechanized penetration we must 
first give some thought to the characteristics of the 
mechanized and motorized combat vehicles around 
which the maneuver is built, and to those of the pene- 
tration maneuver itself. 

The one outstanding characteristic of mechanized and 
motorized vehicles is speed—the saving of time. The one 
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PART THREE 


great principle underlying the defense against mecha 
nized forces is delay—the gaining of time. Time to dis 
cover the attacker's plan, time to decide what to do 
about it, time to mass the necessary means fo; the 
counter blow—in a word, time to arrange matters so as 
to snatch the initiative from the attacker. This requires 
the utmost disruption of communications. Bridges, 
forest fires, road blocks, land mines, inundations. al] 
have their importance. We need not devote over-much 
time to the motorized and lightly mechanized elements 
of an armored penetrating force. We must direct our 
main attention to the fighting tanks—in which are con 
centrated the greater part of the combat power of the 
armored force. For if these are not stopped, the defender 
will be driven beyond reach and beyond power of 
further damaging the attacker's communications. 

The effectiveness of the tank is measured by its 
ability to keep moving and fighting. The elements vital 
to these abilities are: for the motor—gasoline, oil, and 
air or water; for the guns—ammuunition; for the crew- 
food, water, air, rest, and vision; for the tank—adequate 
footing, tracks, maintenance and repair, and armor to 
protect mechanism, guns, and crew, and supplies. 

An armored division can carry within its own body 
enough food, fuel, and ammunition to subsist through a 
week of movement (seventy-five miles per day) and 
combat. After that the supply problem, particularly as 
concerns ammunition, becomes progressively more 
troublesome. However, the objectives of an armored 
attack are just those areas in which fresh supplies of 
food and fuel may be captured. The initial supply of 
these items can therefore ordinarily be cut somewhat, 
thus helping out the ammunition supply which can be 
replenished only from the rear. The commander of a 
mechanized force has one recurrent nightmare—that ol 
arriving at a point of decisive combat with a depleted 
supply of gasoline and ammunition. A sound system of 
defense against armored attack therefore must, within 
the limits imposed by the tyranny of time, combat 
power, and space (1) induce or force the attacker to 
use up his ammunition; (2) draw him ever farther 
from his bases, so as to lengthen his line of ammunition 
supply, complicate his repair, maintenance and replace: 
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ment, exhaust his fuel, and tire his crews; (3) destroy 
or make impregnable to attack all fuel supplies that 
might fall into his hands. 

Other than by running out of gas or ammunition, a 
tank can be rendered ineffective by mechanica! break- 
down, lack of footing, fire, high explosives, or lack of 
vision. A defender can influence mechanical breakdown 
only indirectly by keeping the enemy's tanks on the 
move and by separating them from their repair and 
maintenance echelons. 

To a lesser degree, lack of footing is also beyond the 
defender’s control. The attacker will use his reconnais- 
sance agencies to the fullest extent to insure that his 
vehicles will not become involved in impassable areas. 

A special and very important example of lack of foot- 
ing is an unfordable watercourse which the attack must 
cross. In difficult country with few roads, the defense 
of such an obstacle should be relatively simple, for 
crossings are possible only where roads and trails reach 
the river bank. Every such point must be heavily de- 
fended. Every bridge must be demolished. The at- 
tacker’s bridge trains must be reached and destroyed, 
even at high cost. Not a single armored fighting ve- 
hicle must be allowed to cross. 

In open country, where there may be a bridge every 
few miles, not all crossing points can be adequately de- 
fended. The defensive scheme must therefore provide 
adequate ground reconnaissance on the attacker's side of 
the barrier in order to keep the high command apprised 
of the progress of the hostile advance and to gain time 
for the river-defense reserves to reinforce the crossing 
points most threatened. If despite all efforts a crossing 
is forced, the attacker's ponton and fixed bridges must 
be destroyed at any cost, as rapidly as they are com- 
pleted. A few daredevils with pockets full of explosives 
may turn the trick. We can place little reliance on 
straight bombing; aerial mines and incendiary means 
must be developed specifically for this purpose. If all 


other means fail, bomb-laden planes must be crashed on 
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the bridges, for failure to destroy the bridges may seal 
the army’s fate and determine the outcome of the war. 

Fire, smoke, and gas are means of neutralizing a tank 
by incapacitating the crew. Their use requires that the 
defender come to close grips with the tank. Molotoy 
cockté ils, smoke gre nades, tear gas, toxic smoke, or even 
heavy sma!l-arms fire at the louvres at close range, will 
foul the air supply, and reduce the crew's efficiency, if 
it does not actually drive them from the tank. Usually 
the heat of the burning gasoline and oil is not enough 
to do this unless the hot air and fumes are drawn into 
the ventilating system. The gasoline tanks are ordinarily 
too well protected to expect that the tank will catch fire 
before a Molotov cocktai! has burned itself out. 

High explosives are probably the most effective means 
of destroying a tank. The most vulnerable parts are the 
tracks (which are hard to hit), the soft spot in the hull 
between the tracks and the bogie axles (corresponding 
to the area below the side armor on a light cruiser), the 
gunports and sighting slits, and the lines where the tur 
rets and the hull armor join. The problem is not so much 
to get hits as to get powerful-enough hits at the right 
points. Again, this requires that the defender get close 
to the tank. Since the counterattacker will have little 
protection, he must excel in surprise and speed of fire. 

It has been said that antitank work is like hunting 
tigers—except that it is more dangerous. The first prin 
ciple of tiger hunting is to go where there are tigers. 
The next is to get a mortal hit before the tiger gets his 
claws and fangs into action. Since a tank’s guns are 
usually pointed forward, a tank should be tackled from 
the rear whenever possible. Since the guns are usually 
kept approximately horizontal, the tank should be at 
tacked from above. Tank guns are flat-trajectory weap 
ons and cannot reach a defiladed target, therefore a de 
filaded position for antitank weapons is indicated. 
Nevertheless, the use of high-angle-fire weapons is ob 
viously impracticable against single tanks on ground 
that favors high mobility. But a few four-inch mortars 
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or infantry howitzers can inflict tremendous damage on 
the main body of an armored regiment in close column 
ambushed in a defile. 

A large part of the tank’s invulnerability lies in its 
mansoni and speed. Maneuverability is re- 
stricted by defiles, such as hillside roads, cuts and fills, 
bridges, villages. Speed is reduced by steep up-grades, 
poor footing, minefields, and barricades. Lack of vision, 
or merely a fog of fear established in the driver’s mind, 
will be as effective as any material obstruction. A sudden 
smoke screen, a row of blankets strung across a street, 
or even a pile of empty boxes, which for all the driver 
knows may hide a powerful mine, will cause him to 
slow down or stop his tank, thereby providing the de- 
fender with the chance he needs to get in the first 
aimed shot. 

So much for the characteristics of the armored ve- 
hicle. Let us now examine the penetration maneuver it- 
self. Penetrating a hostile position is like cracking a 
safe. The safecracker’s first problem is to gain enough 
time to break into the safe. He therefore turns his first 
efforts toward eliminating all possibility of hostile inter- 
ference during the period of time he requires to reach 
the decisive point—to crack the safe and seize the loot. 
He times the job so as to avoid the police, he eliminates 
the watchman, and he stations guards to fight off hos- 
tile reinforcements if they should materialize. In like 
fashion, the prerequisite of success in a penetration is 
the establishment of a defensive flank, behind whose 
protection the main effort will be free to do its work 
during the required period of time. 

In the actual opening of the safe, the safecracker 
uses the principle of economy of force. Instead of blow- 
ing in the door by frontal assault he attacks one of the 
flanks—the hinges, the lock—or even both. In the one 
instance he swings the door far enough to enable him 
to reach the loot, in the other he eliminates the support 
of the door on both flanks, and the door falls of its own 
weight. In the Battle of France, the Ninth Army was 
not smashed initially; that came later, after the demo- 
lition of the lock at Sedan and the hinges north of 
Dinant. 

The chief characteristics of a successful penetration 
are: 

(1) It is usually used in multiple, with a principal 
penetration (main effort), and one or more secondary 
penetrations. 

(2) Rapid uninterrupted progress toward a decisive 
area, by a mechanized force consisting of armored di- 
visions. 

(3) Progressive extension of the defensive flanks of 
the main effort, to prevent interference by the hostile 
reserve mass. The flanks are extended concurrently with 
the progress of the armored spearhead, by motorized 
infantry-artillery teams, well supplied with antitank and 
other defensive means. 

The attacker, having the initiative, can mass superior 
combat power at one or more selected points and can 
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mber 
therefore make an initial penetration of the ¢ rder’s 
position. He will vary the mechanics of ¢h nitial 
breakthrough in accordance with the demands .,f {he 
specific situation. If he is faced by a deep oh, 
organized defensive position, the infantry-arti!!, seme 
and assault engineers, with the assistance of diy \om), 
ers, parachute troops, and infantry tanks, must ¢\1+ the 
way for the armored exploiting force. (The (crap 
breakthrough on the Chemin des Dames, June 9. |949 
the British capture of Solum and Tobruk, and the Ger. 
man penetration of the British lines in Greece, are ex 


amples.) If the defender has had no time to organize a 
strong deep position, the armored spearhead can effect 
the initial penetration with no more than its organic in 

fantry-artillery support. In this instance dive-bombers 
destroy the most advanced AT defenses, and the arm 

ored vehicles depend upon their own fire power, num 

bers, and mobility to eliminate or by-pass the AT 

fenses in the defender’s brigade and divisional rear 
areas. The job of the infantry-artillery team (strategi 

cally defensive, tactically offensive), is to establish and 
maintain the defensive flank in order to keep open the 
line of communications of the armored penetrating 
force. On fronts other than those of the penetrations, 
the infantry-artillery team performs the difficult and 
unspectacular, but vital, function of fixing the defender 
and preventing him from regrouping his forces to 
counter the penetrations. 

As pointed out before, penetrations are usually made 
in multiple. The defender is thus in a dilemma; he 
must either divide his reserves to meet the multiple 
threat or delay committing them until he finds out 
which penetration is the main effort. And by then it 
may be too late. To minimize this danger, he must make 
every effort to restrict the number of penetration threats 
to a minimum. Within a given theater of operations 
there will be relatively few areas suitable for rapid 
armored penetration. These are areas where principal 
ridges leading to vital rear areas across the defensive po 
sition, or where a shallow penetration will give the at 
tacker access to such ridges. The available means of 
passive AT defense should be distributed so as to make 
as many such areas as possible very strong against 
mechanized attack, even at the expense of a weak AT 
defense on one or more of the less probable avenues. 
Better to be weak at one or two points, and guard those 
points well with the mobile reserves, than to be only 
fairly strong everywhere, and risk a multiple penetra 
tion which could lead to collapse of the entire position. 

As soon as a mechanized penetration shows signs of 
affecting a complete breakthrough, steps must be taken 
to pocket the penetrating force by the establishment ot 
a complete barrier system, based on the principal water 
barriers. With the exception of a very few main with- 
drawal bridges, all bridges must be demolished as 
quickly as possible. This demolition cannot be im- 
provised. The vital importance of the operation de- 
mands that complete plans be ready, and that numbers 
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of high'y mobile, carefully rehearsed demolition teams 
be on bond to carry the plans into instant execution. To 
jain tine for the demolitions, a specially organized de- 
laving id reconnaissance force, held at the disposal of 
GHQ |or just such a contingency, must enter the barrier 
sone to close with the penetrating force. The mission of 
this “anti-penetration force” should be first, to obtain in- 
formation, second, to obtain more information; and 
+hird, to hunt down tanks, armored cars, scout cars, 
motorcycles, half-track carriers, bridge trains and any- 
thing else that moves on wheels or tracks. 

Authority to demolish bridges must be completely de- 
centralized. Units trapped within the isolated area, and 
the “anti-penetration force” itself, must be regarded as 
lost. If they reach a withdrawal bridge before it is 
blown up, so much the better. But they must not be al- 
lowed to count on these bridges remaining intact until 
they can escape. All engineer officers and noncom- 
missioned officers must have complete authority to de- 
stroy the withdrawal bridges whenever they deem it 
necessary to prevent their capture by the attacker. 

All automatic weapons cut off in the isolated area 

must stay in action as long as they have targets and am- 
munition. Every field gun, AT gun, armored car, tank 
destroyer, or tank, must account for at least one hostile 
vehicle of equal strength before it is itself destroyed. 
Scout cars, motorcycles and bantam cars, equipped with 
radio, avoid combat and continue on their reconnais- 
sance missions as long as possible. When cornered, the 
vehicles must be destroyed, but the crews must keep 
their radios in action, if possible, by taking to the woods. 
Units without automatic or antitank weapons disperse 
and infiltrate to the barrier, fighting when they can, 
hiding when they cannot—an incoherent swarm of uni- 
formed guerrillas, each man intent on tracking down an 
enemy before he is caught or killed. Here a group wi'l 
capture a tank intact; there a lone ranger will kill a 
motorcycle crew and gain a submachine gun; elsewhere 
an enterprising squad will commandeer an ammunition 
truck, or destroy a gasoline tanker. Here is a task truly 
worthy of the heirs to the traditions of Ashby, Mosby, 

and Stuart. 

The method is perfectly sound. If the “anti-penetra- 
tion force” has been previously organized, trained, 

equipped, and prepared psychologically for just that 
sort of action, it will succeed in diverting the energies 
of the penetrating force, damaging and disorganizing 
the attack to some extent, and most important of all, will 
delay a decision. But such action cannot be decisive. For 
once the attacker’s armored spearheads have passed 
through the main defensive position, the defender can 
obtain a favorable decision only by destroying the pene- 
trating force or forcing it to withdraw. And this can be 
accomplished only by counterattack. Assuming that the 
defender has at his ‘disposal an armored reserve mass 
approximately equal to the penetration force, and that 
the terrain, the roadnet, and the air situation permit 
its concentration and maneuver with some secrecy and 


without undue loss, how can the defender’s armored re 
serve mass counterattack most effectively? 

I'he answer to this question depends, of course, upon 
the actual situation and, specifically, upon the nature 
and location of the strategic objective of the principal 
penetration, and the space and time relationship be- 
tween this objective and the defender’s armored re- 
serves. If the attacker seeks decisive combat with the 
defender’s reserve mass, the battle will be decided 
purely on the basis of relative combat power, strategic 
mobility, and chance. If, on the other hand, the at 
tacker’s strategic objective is to seize and control certain 
vital rear areas, thereby depriving the defending army of 
its ability to continue functioning as an integrated force, 
the attacker will seek to avoid decisive combat, except 
as it furthers his aim of reaching the decisive area. Here 
again we see the tremendous advantage which the at 
tacker derives from having the initiative. He knows 
where he is headed, whereas the defender must hedge, 
to provide for alternative possibilities. The attacker 
knows from which directions counterattacking AT 
forces may interfere with his plans, and can guard those 
avenues with a minimum diversion of force. The de- 
fender does not know in which direction the penetrat 
ing force may proceed, and must therefore disperse his 
reconnaissance and proceed slowly with covering forces 
and his reserve mass until the situation develops. Yet he 
cannot proceed too cautiously, lest he be by passed and 
outdistanced by his quarry. 

The defender can only guess how fast, how far, or in 
what direction the penetrating force wil! advance from 
day to day. If he seeks decisive combat he must there 
fore project his reserve mass toward an indefinite “pre 
dicted area.” Obviously, combat between the defender's 
armored reserve mass and the main armored elements 
of the penetrating force will ensue only to the extent 
that the conjecture as to the predicted point is correct, 
and only in so far as the attacker is unable to prevent 
the movement of the defender toward that point. 

Sun-Tzu once said that a defender can be brought to 
battle by attacking a point which he must hasten to de 
fend, but it is equally true that an attacker can be 
brought to battle by defending a point which he is cer 
tain to attack. The only points which the attacker will 
be certain to attack are the objectives which he has set 
up for his armored penetrating force (unknown to de 
fender) and any point on his line of communications 
occupied by the defender. In dealing with an armored 
penetration, therefore, the defender has three alter 
natives for the use of his armored reserves: 

(1) To hasten to the areas believed to be the objec- 
tives of the attacking penetrating force, and there await 
the attack. 

(2) To attempt to close with the armored penetrat- 
ing force. 

(3) To attack the lines of communication of the 
armored penetrating force. 


The first solution would be poor in principle if only 
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The penetration at Sedan could have been stopped or, at worst, delayed 


because it throws time to the attacker and the defender 


again relinquishes the initiative. Moreover, if the de- 
cisive battle results unfavorably, the attacker will be in 
possession of the decisive area, and by hypothesis will 
win the campaign. It need not be repeated that the de- 
fender does not know definitely what area the attacker 
has selected as the “decisive area”; and that the attacker 
has selected the zone and objective of his principal pene- 
tration, especially with a view to making the space and 
time factors as unfavorable as possible to the defender. 
The second solution is also faulty. Even though the 
defender’s armored reserve equals in power the attacker's 
armored penetrating force (an unlikely supposition, or 
why a not the defender himself have seized the ini- 
tiative?), the ensuing decisive combat would result un- 
favorably. As has been repeatedly pointed out, the at- 


tacker knows definitely where he is going and is reason- 


ably sure of the direction from which the defender may 
be expected. The defender, on the other hand, has to 
seek out the attacker from hour to hour and must neces 


. Sarily fight the decisive battle relatively in the dark 


Our entire doctrine emphasizes the importance of 
counterattacking by striking the attacker in flank, but 
this doctrine is not applicable when dealing with an 
armored penetrating force. For, if the penetrating force's 
reconnaissance elements give it but a few hours’ warn 
ing, such a force in the Bataillon Carré formation can 
deploy to a flank almost as quickly as to the front. Even 
though the counterattacking forces manage to close 
with the body of the armored penetrating force, the re 
sulting fight will be only a confused mélée in which the 
counterattacking defender will be at a disadvantage 
since his inside flank will immediately be counterat 
tacked by the motorized divisions (particularly strong in 
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AT mens and artillery) that form the support of the 
ymore spearheads. General DeGaulle’s attempted 
counterattack north from Laon ran into exactly that 
situation. The weakness of the force at his disposal 
makes it difficult to draw any definite conclusions, but 
even a very much larger force would have found itself 
in just as untenable a position. In any event, it is ob- 
vious that for such a counterattack to succeed, the 
ymored counterattacking force must be heavily sup- 
rted by motorized divisions to protect its inner flank. 
The defender’s third solution is the most difficult 
method but gives the best promise of a favorable out- 
come. It is the Napoleonic system of maneuver, adapted 
to the defense against the mechanized penetration. To 
reach the lines of communication of the armored pene- 
trating force it is necessary to pierce the newly con- 
structed infantry-artillery-antitank defense flank. The 
counterattacking armored force should be almost as 
capable of penetrating this newly constituted defensive 
position as the attacker’s armored force was of break- 
ing through the defender’s original position. It is true 
that the attacker’s defensive flank will be especially 
strong in AT means and artillery, in anticipation of just 
such a maneuver, but this advantage will be partly neu- 
tralized because the defensive flank will be on unfamil- 
iar ground, and will have had little time to organize. 
The counterattacking maneuver must be nicely timed 
and spaced. If the assault is too close to the armored 
spearhead it will strike the weakest point of the defen- 
sive flank (the part which is just coming into position), 
but will have little time before being attacked in turn 
by the attacker's armored penetrating force, returning 
to protect its communications. If, on the other hand, the 
defender’s counterattack is too close to the hinge of the 
salient, it will strike the portion of the defensive flank 
which has had the most time to prepare its AT defen- 
sive organization, and which is closest to strong rein- 
forcements. The exact point of counterattack will be 
determined by the terrain, the size and initial position of 
the counterattacking force, and the time available for 
its concentration. The success of the counterattack will 
depend upon allowing the attacking armored pene- 
trating force to extend its lines of communication 
enough to provide a large maneuver space between the 
base of the penetration and the mechanized spearhead 
(as much as seventy-five miles or more), if the location 
of the decisive area permits that great a withdrawal. A 
maneuver of this kind in defense against a mechanized 
penetration is predicated upon the defender’s having at 
his disposal the necessary means to carry it out. It pre- 
supposes a staunch, well-trained infantry and artillery 
to withstand the holding attacks; adequate antitank 
means to limit the number and location of the attacker’s 
penetrations to those which lend themselves to counter- 
attack; and at least two-thirds as powerful a force of 
armored and air divisions as the attacker can muster for 
his decisive effort. 

The decisive penetration at Sedan could probably 











have been stopped or at worst delayed enough to allow 
the Allied northern armies to withdraw systematically 
and successively across the Scheldt, the Somme, and if 
necessary, the Seine. The means at hand were barely 
sufficient, but they were enough had they been properly 
used in accordance with DeGaulle’s theories. Thirty 
battalions of tanks (obsolescent, it is true, but still pack- 
ing a powerful wallop) were frittered away piecemeal 
among corps and divisions instead of being organized in 
a reserve counterattack mass. With thousands of French 
well-wishers available in Luxembourg, not one of the 
vital bridges across the Alzette and the Sure was de- 
molished. With seventy-five miles of terrain ideally 
suited for ambush tactics between the French and Lux- 
embourg borders in southern Belgium, the French op- 
posed no serious resistance to the advance of Guderian’s 
panzer divisions. Twenty AT guns, twenty squads of 
motorized demolition engineers, and twenty heavy 
trench mortars with carefully laid plans and a free hand 
could have done ten times as much damage as was 
actually accomplished by the four cavalry divisions, 
which literally “marched up the hill and marched right 
down again.” A thoroughly organized warning system, 
with large numbers of AT guns in ambush, could have 
held up Guderian’s armored divisions for three or four 
days and knocked out ten per cent of his vehicles. 

This article is not concerned with the tactics involved 
in the defense of the Meuse line. But it is concerned 
with the tactics used after the crossing had been made 
and the armored spearheads began to reach for the 
Signy Heights. Within six hours of the Meuse crossing, 
all but a few main bridges across the Sambre, the Oise 
the Ailette Canal, the Aisne, and the Canal des Ar- 
dennes should have been demolished. Moreover, an 
“anti-penetration force” consisting of motorcycle ma- 
chine guns, scout cars, armored cars, parachute engi- 
neers, demolition groups, spies, and every other known 
agency of guerrilla warfare should have rushed in to 
de'ay the advance of the penetrating force. Such a 
force has to be fluid and highly mobile. It must seep into 
every crevice of the attacker's armor. A sudden burst 
of fire from a hedge, a tossed hand grenade at night, an 
irruption of bombers assaulting a dense motor column, 
a constant stream of reports from hidden radios. 

The anti-penetration force is the defender’s shield, 
the guard behind which he gathers his strength to pre- 
pare and launch the decisive counterattack. 

But in a larger sense the guard against a mechanized 
attack, or a blitzkrieg, is to be found not in a specific 
combination of. weapons, organizations, and _ tactical 
procedure, such as the “anti-penetration force”—but 
rather in a specific outlook on the whole problem of 
war. We must build more and better tanks, yes! We 
must have bigger and better antitank guns, antitank 
mines, planes, machine guns, bridges, yes! But even 
with these we shall still lose a war if we do not appreci- 
ate the value of the extra five minutes to build the 
bridge, the extra second before we get off the first round. 
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By Major Thomas E. Stone 


On a bright moonlit night in January 1544, Blaise 
de Montluc, with six companies ol pikeme n and arque- 
busquers supported by a body of cav: alry, set out to de 
stroy a bridge which lay before the city of C arignan, 
then occupied by the enemy. Two hundred pikemen 
and arquebusquers guarded the bridge while 
stantial body of troops held the city itself. 

Don’t let that 1544 dateline scare you off 
article on today’ s wartare. ) 

lo assault the bridge, Montluc organized a detach 
ment of 200 picked men selected from the several com 
panies. Having planned his maneuver and determined 
the disposition of his forces, Montluc, in immediate 
command of the assaulting detachment, silently ap 
proached the bridge and charged suddenly out of the 
night. The surprised bridge guard fled back into the 
city. Montluc crossed the bridge and took up protective 
positions, posting his forces as shown generally in the 
sketch. 

He now set about the destruction of the bridge, using 
some eighty peasants who had been brought along for 
the purpose. The work proceeded slowly. From time 
to time a heavy mist hung over the bridge, blotting out 
all vision until it drifted off again to leave the bridge 
again in moonlight. For five hours the work of destruc- 
tion continued, with one interruption from an enemy 
patrol which fired and withdrew. 

Meanwhile the enemy within the city organized a 


1 sub 


this is an 
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counterattacking force of 1,200 men to recapture the 
bridge. Unknown to Montluc, this force approache: 
in the formation shown in the diagram; 200 picke 
arquebusquers in the lead; 400 more following at on 
hundred paces; and behind these at two hundred paces 
600 pikemen. 

Selecting a moment when the bridge was enveloped 
in fog, the 200 leading arquebusquers struck Montluc’s 
detachment at the instant that his sentries ran in to 
report. Montluc’s men, surprised and disconcerted, 
broke and fled—all but thirty who rallied to Montluc 
as he called out his name in the blanketing mist. 

Simultaneously the flank detachments, hearing the 
shots, the commotion, and the battle cry of the enemy, 
“Spain! Spain!” a!so turned and ran—as did the peas 
ants working on the bridge. 

Running blindly and shouting as they ran, the fleeing 
men from “Montluc’ s detachment, now a frantic mob 
bore down on the supporting group. An officer ei te 
rally them. They trampled him under foot and cr: ished 
into the support. The support itself took flight and fled 
with the others into the night. 

Meanwhile, on the enemy side of the bridge Montluc 
and the thirty men who had rallied to him, charged ful 
tilt through fog into the leading group of the enemy 
shouting, “France! France!” and firing as they charged 

The 200 attacking Spaniards, themselves astounded 
broke and turned and fled back upon their own support. 
The support, four hundred strong, took up the panic ana 
rushed back upon the six hundred pikemen who fled i 
turn. And the entire counterattacking force, no 
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fear-n).ddened horde of 1,200 men, raced 
with 2 great din back into the city. Montluc, 
after advancing 200 paces, halted his group 
of thirty and returned to the bridge. There 
he found that the officer who had been in 
charge of the peasants had been able to rally 
and hold twelve of them. The officer who 
had been trampled in the support position 
now came up, causing great laughter be- 
cause of his torn and tattered appearance—but 
he brought with him some thirty to forty men 
whom he had rallied out of the flight. The 


other officers, each with a few men, straggled 
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plete the destruction of the bridge. An hour 
before dawn, the bridge destroyed, Montluc 
withdrew. 1 


Why was it that, each time, on that night 
of panic 400 years ago, it was an officer who 
rallied the men? Was it because the officers 
were braver or more intelligent? Or was it be- 
cause, by the very nature of their experience 
as officers in the routine of camp and cam- 
paign, they were practiced in dealing with 
sudden fear within themselves and therefore, 
out of the lessons learned by such experience, 
had found out how to equip ‘themselves to con- 
quer their own panic in a moment of crisis? 
Again—what was this panic that gripped 
the body of each fleeing man? Was it panic 
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in the individual — personal panic — these 
things which went on inside each man and 
caused him to run? Were these things some- 
thing entirely new in his experience? Was his own 
surprise at the things that his body did, in the sudden 
state of intense fear, as great or greater than the surprise 
of the sudden attack itself? General de Negrier said, 

“Of one hundred men who are under fire for the first 
time, ninety-five do not see the end of their gunsight 
and fire very high.” Cromwell said, “Put your trust in 
God and aim at their shoelaces.” The fact is that, in 
intense fear, the eyes do not focus properly. Was it the 
fear of himself, the suddenly unknown—the suddenly 
undependable quantity, that was the greater fear which 
drove each of the fleeing men at Carignan to mad un- 
reasoning flight? 

How many of us, in the usual course of life, have dis- 
covered what great and sudden fear can do to the body? 
How many have experienced actual panic? We have 
tead about theater panics; but have we ever been in 
one? Can we be sure how we would have acted? How 
well prepared, then, to conquer panic, is the man who 
~t never felt it and is utterly surprised when it strikes 

im? 

The veteran is steadier than the recruit. Is that be- 
cause he is braver? But the veteran is the same man as 
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SYMPTOMS OF FEAR—TFRROR—PANIC 


The action at the bridge 


the recruit—with experience. Is not the veteran the 
steadier man because he has had the experience of great 
fear, because it no longer surprises him, and because 
the veteran has met the enemy—fear—and learned how 
to conquer it? 

If we train men to shoot, would it not also be sensible 
to train them to conquer the fear that impairs their 
power to shoot? If men learn to swim by getting into 
the water, is it too far-fetched to believe that they can 
learn to conquer great fear and panic if, with a task to 
do, they are deliberately put into a situation which is 
known to cause great fright? 

Is a practicable means available? 

There is one means available. The fact is that per- 
sonal panic, in miniature, unadmitted and concealed— 
the panic which afflicts the individual as contrasted 
with mass panic—is a common phenomenon not alone 
of battle but of the drillfield. Every officer has had to 
deal with it to some extent within himse!f from time to 
time. It afflicts every man with varying degrees of in- 
—— the first time he steps out to command in infan- 

drill. Or it afflicts him whenever he attempts, while 
in limelight, to do something for which he is not pre- 


SYMPTOMS OF STAGE FRIGHT 
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pared by practical habits already formed. Our word for 
this kind of panic is stage fright. 

Consider the evidence set forth in the accompanying 
table of the symptoms of great fear as listed by an 
eminent scientist, with those of stage fright as described 
by two specialists in the art of public speaking. 

Ill 

From the comparison it seems clear that great fear 
and personal panic are pretty much the same as severe 
stage fright, and that in stage fright we may have at 
hand the means, not only to familiarize ourselves with 
the phenomena of panic, but also the means through 
which to give men experience of the fear that so often 
determines the issue on the battlefie'd. It follows then 
that a sound means by which to assist men to learn how 
to conquer stage fright (fear) is simp'y to project them 
into command of squads, platoons, and companies for 
the purposes of drill and instruction. 

Is it not possible that Montluc and his officers by 
virtue of such experience with stage fright had learned 
in camp how to school themselves to conquer their own 
fear and panic in combat? 

But what is panic? What, at least, is it due to? Panic 
is not due primarily to fear. 

Fear is constantly with us, unnoticed, unobserved. 
Without fear, human beings couldn’t exist. Fear keeps 
us from doing things that would destroy us—from step- 
ping out of a tenth-story window, for instance, or walk- 
ing in front of a railroad train. 

Fear also keeps us doing the things we ought to do. 
We have a task to perform in a certain way at a certain 
time. Do we not feel something, somewhere in us, 
guiding us to do that thing on time and in the proper 
manner? Suppose we made a botch of it or finished too 
late. Does not the thought of failure in either respect 
bring on a feeling of anxiety—fear? 

Fear is always with us—every time we cross a crowded 
street or slice a piece of bread with a butcher's knife. 
We get so used to fear in everyday situations that we 
forget it is there. We are not aware of fear when we 
see an automobile, yet we know that automobiles kill 
more people than lions do—and we are afraid of lions. 

It is only when the danger is new or unfamiliar or 
immediately threatening that we are conscious of fear. 
It is only when we don’t know how to deal with a dan- 
gerous thing that the fear is intense. When we know 
how to deal with a dangerous thing or how to act in a 
fearful situation, the fear keys us up to do a better job 
than otherwise. Great actors confirm this, repeatedly. 

Marshal Ney said, “The one who says he never 
knew fear is a compound liar.” Henry of Navarre said, 
“You tremble body! Well, you would tremble more if 
you knew where I am going to take you.” Absence of 
fear in a dangerous situation is a sign of ignorance or 
stupidity. The whaleboat commander in Moby Dick 
wrapped it up in a nutshell. He said, “I don’t want a 
harpooner who isn’t afraid of a whale.” : 
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If panic is not due primarily to fear, then 
due to? 

Panic is due to fear plus confusion. Con the 
panic of stage fright. It asserts itself when a m 
in a state of anxiety, must do something that | 
used to doing. Similarly, panic affects all m. 
they are thrown into the limelight or into d " 
doing something which they do not know how ; a 
a matter of habit. The most competent public 
is afflicted to some extent with the panic of stag 
the first time in his life he sails a boat or mount: 
or steps out to command in infantry drill. 

To repeat, personal panic is due to fear plus con 
fusion. The fear may be due to actual danger or to the 
fear of failure—a fear that may be more intense than 
the fear of danger itse!f. The confusion may be di 
to lack of habits to fit the needs of the situation, to up 
certainty or lack of knowledge as to what to do next. 
and to lack of time to experiment or to think in a rap 
idly changing picture. If the confusion is absolute, g 
far greater fear swoops down—possibly the greatest fear 
that is known to man—the feeling that he with his body 
can not do what should be done, the feeling that he is 
defenseless—that he has not within himself the power 
to cope with an inescapable danger. At this stage, poise 
and self-confidence are lost, the muscles refuse to act 
in the usual manner, hope is abandoned, the mind goes 
blank, and the victim is paralyzed or takes flight. 

Eliminate confusion from the equation: “Fear 
Confusion = Panic” and there is no panic. 

Compare the actions of two candidates in a World 
War officers’ training camp. One has had substantial 
experience of command in infantry drill. The other has 
not. Both are of equal capacity. 

Assume that command of the units is being rotated 
for the purposes of training. A rifle platoon under the 
direction of an instructor is halted and stands “At Ease.” 
The two candidates are both in the third squad. 

Trainee A, experienced and knowing the pitfalls of 
command in infantry drill thinks, “Anybody may be 
called out at any moment to take command. It might 
be me. I’m a little rusty. If I were called at this mo 
ment, what would I do?” He is tense for a test of his 
abilities, an opportunity for success or failure, may be at 
hand. In the back of his mind he makes a plan. Always, 
he is making plans, “What would I do in this contin 
gency? What in that?”—specifically and in detail. 

Suddenly he hears his name called, “Candidate A°— 
A shock goes through his system—“will you come for 
ward and take command!” 

He comes to attention, brings his rifle to the shoulder, 
advances a half-step, and faces to the right in march- 
ing. Holding himself at attention, he marches to the 
right between the ranks. He clears the right file and 
faces to the left in marching on the ball of his right foot 
and marches to the front. Each movement is automatic. 
They are practiced habits. While in the ranks and 


when off duty, he has many times used his imagination 
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Heart 


Cold Sweat 


Hair 


Breathing 


Saliva 


V oice 


Muscles 


Pallor 


Eyes 


Rigidity 


Flight 


Intestines 


Mental 
Prostration 
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SYMPTOMS OF FEAR—TERROR—PANIC 


From the book 
Expression of Emotions in Man and Animals 
By Charles Darwin 


The heart beats quickly and violently so that 
it palpitates or knocks against the ribs. 


That the skin is much affected under the 
sense of great fear, we see in the . . . manner 
in which perspiration immediately exudes from 
it. This exudation is all the more remarkable. 
as the surface is then cold and hence the term 
a cold sweat. . 


The hairs on the skin stand erect and the 
superficial muscles shiver. 


In connection with the disturbed action of 
the heart the breathing is hurried. 


The salivary glands act imperfectly; the 
mouth becomes dry and is often opened and 
shut. 


From this cause and from the dryness of the 
mouth the voice becomes husky or indistinct or 
may altogether fail. 


One of the best marked symptoms is the 
trembling of all the muscles of the body; and 
this is often first seen in the lips. 


The heart beats wildly or may fail to act and 
faintness ensue: there is a deathlike pallor. 


The uncovered and protruding eyeballs are 
fixed on the object of terror; or they may roll 
restlessly from side to side. The pupils are said 
to be enormously dilated. 


All the muscles of the body may become rigid 


or may be thrown into convulsive movements. 


In other cases there is sudden and uncon- 
trollable tendency to headlong flight. So strong 
is this that the boldest soldiers may be seized 
with a sudden panic. 

The intestines are affected. The sphincter 
muscles cease to act and no longer retain the 
contents of the body. 


A fear rises to an extreme pitch, the dreadful 
scream of terror is heard. Great beads of sweat 
stand on the skin. Utter prostration soon fol- 
lows and the mental powers fail. 
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SYMPTOMS OF STAGE FRIGHT 


From the book 
Stage Fright and W hat to Do About It 
By D. W. Watkins, Associate Professor of Public Speaking 
and H. M. Kerr, Ph.D., Institute of Public Speaking 


(Both of the University of California) 


People who in ordinary life “have never had 
a heart” feel as if some giant bird were im- 
prisoned in their chests and beating its life out 
against their ribs. . . . The pulses hammer. 

“Whenever I speak,” John Dryden once said, 
“a cold sweat trickles down all over my limbs 
as if I were dissolving into water!” . . . Many 
a singer, actor, or speaker has felt the same cold 
sweat. 


The victim of stage fright is likely to say that 
the hair on the back of his head and neck stood 
up. 


The breath is disturbed. There is a tendency 
to pant. 


The salivary glands, too, often refuse to func- 
tion. The mouth becomes absolutely dry. There 
must be much swallowing after each word in 
an effort to start the mouth secretions. 


Never does the voice behave as it should. 

The pitch rises. Sometimes the 

tone thins out until it can scarcely be heard. 

In extreme cases there is no voice at all. With 

certain people the voice becomes breathy and 
husky. 

One of the most common ways in which 
stage fright manifests itself is in the trembling 
. of the knees . . . thighs . . . arms . 

trunk. 


“How pale you got!” says a friend to the 
speaker, actor, or singer, when he comes off 
the platform. 


The eyes, too, are affected. The performer 
stares at the ceiling or the floor. Sometimes 
he looks out the window. But he never sees 
anything he looks at. 


Madame Schumann-Heink once said, “I 
grow so nervous before a performance, I be- 
come sick, almost. I want to go home.” 


The trembling inside the body is even worse. 
There are rumblings and shakings that make 
the victim feel that, he is staging an internal 
earthquake. Sometimes there is a feeling of 
inward churning. So severe is this disturbance 
of digestion at times that a violent fit of nausea 
ensues as soon as the victim is off the platform. 


The speaker forgets his next sentence. 
He cannot stand there before his audience and 
just do nothing. . . . The victim cannot think 
what he is to do next . . . the pause becomes 
longer. . . . The longer the pause, the greater 
the fear . . . until at last utter panic ensues. 
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so as to see in his mind's eye and feel in his muscles 
themselves exactly how he would make these move- 
ments and in what order. He has simulated a!l of this 
in detail in his imagination, seeing in his mind's eye the 
things about him and feeling himself march as he is 
now marching. When facing to the left, after clearing 
the right file, he did not have to think, “Which foot do 
I turn on?” He did it automatically. It was a habit, 
fixed by mental practice. The movement asserted him- 
self without the necessity of thought. And by that fact 
his mind was free to watch the general situation in 
which he was now the principal actor. Every required 
movement that thus took care of itself automatically, 
by virtue of prior mental practice, to that extent relieved 
his mind to watch, think, appraise, decide. 

Trainee A now clears the front of the platoon. He 
faces to the left in marching, again turning smartly on 
the ball of his right foot. Body straight, chin in, feel- 
ing the stimulating sense of power that comes when his 
body acts correctly to do what is needed, he approaches 
the instructor. Tense as he is, he feels poised and 
confident, for he has already figured out what the in- 
structor in this situation is most likely to tell him to do— 
and has prepared for it. Even if that guess is wrong, he 
has prepared another line of action. 

Three paces from the instructor, as in his mind he 
has practiced it, he comes to a precise halt, bringing his 
heels together with a click, and salutes—all of this auto- 
matically without thinking. A cold sweat may be going 
down his back—his muscles may quiver underneath. 
But nobody else knows it. That is old stuff. He is used 
to it. It has happened before. The important thing is 
that he feels keyed up. He is going to do a real job. 

He listens to the directions given by the instructor. 
He salutes and is now in command. He faces the pla- 
toon smartly. This is a critical moment. He has pre- 
pared for it. He looks up and down the platoon, sensing 
the feeling of power of command as he had sensed it in 
his imagination while pictuting exactly this situation. 
And he also senses the power of this group of men to 
do things in unison, under leadership and command. 
With full lungs, and with stomach, chest, and throat 
muscles throwing his voice with the intonation and 
force that has been gained from practice in a vacant lot, 
he commands (to use the modern command ), “Platoon-n 
—A-ten-nn—TION!—Dress_ Ri-e-et——DRESS!” and 
proceeds to dress the platoon—exactly as he has prac- 
ticed it in his imagination. 

Consider now Candidate B who has not had the ex- 
perience of command and is unaware of the pitfalls, 
particularly those that can impair his power to perform. 
He has not previously made the blunders which he is 
now about to make. He has been in the ranks and has 
drilled with perfection to the command of others. The 
exercise of command looks easy. 

He has not learned how necessary it is to use his 
imagination to practice in advance. He does not know 
that he faces in giving infantry drill the equivalent 


of a battle situation in this respect—that he m 
a number of previously learned habits to fit ¢| 
of a fear-causing situation in which, by the n 
things, he can not practice himself beforehand ec. 
imagination. Nor has he learned like the expe: 
man that with his imagination he can actually , 
enough of the essentials of the actual situation 
will later materialize. Thus beforehand he can 
his body through simulation to do, automatically .;, 
habit, the things necessary to conquer the situa: 
the crisis. 

Standing in the ranks, confident that all will be casy. 
he passes the time at ease. Suddenly he hears his name 
called. An alarm runs through his nerves. 

“Candidate B,” says the instructor, “will you come 
forward?” 

Candidate B begins the trip forward to the spot in 
the limelight. However, his succession of events is quite 
different from those of Candidate A. 

He has not at this moment had from the instructor 
the commands: “ATTENTION!—Right Shoulder- 
ARMS!” to which, in the ranks, he responds by habit. 
Nor has he, by previous use of his imagination, estab. 
lished the habit of coming to attention and to right 
shoulder arms as the first response to the request of the 
instructor in the situation which now exists. The au- 
tomatic habit does not now assert itself. To do the 
proper thing he would have to take time to think. But 
there isn’t time to think. He steps out of the rank with 
his piece at the trail and brings it up sloppily while 
marching to the right between the ranks. He does not 
march with the precision of attention. 

Approaching the right file he prepares to face to the 
left. Not moving now by habit as when in the ranks, 
there is a moment of doubt as a question flashes, “Shall 
I face to the left by turning on my right foot or on my 
left?” There is a moment of confusion in his mind—a 
momentary blank. With an awkward movement, the 
result of the conflict at the moment of choosing, he 
turns to the left and marches toward the front. 

Clearing the front rank, he again has to choose the 
foot on which to turn—again he makes an awkward 
movement. He is now out in front. Everybody is 
looking at him. The crisis is here. He has to perform— 
now and here—and he has to perform to perfection. 

Sweat is rolling down his back, his legs feel awk 
ward, jerky. He is heading toward the lieutenant—but 
he can’t see him clearly. Everything is somewhat out 
of focus. This is strange, unnatural, frightening. He 
doesn’t know his eyes are dilating automatically in re 
sponse to his fear. Frantically, he gropes in his mind for 
each movement he now must make. He has to halt 
before the instructor. But where? How close? How 
far? His left hand comes up and brushes across his 
face—an old habit when confused and in doubt. 

He now bears down on the instructor. Which foot 
shall he halt on—the right or the left? Then what 
should he do? Should he come first to order arms before 
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caluting or salute from the shoulder. But there are too 
many ‘hings to think about and there isn’t time enough 
to think. His muscles jerk as he comes to the halt. He 
ewavs. He salutes—he doesn’t know how. 
The instructor speaks out of a distorted world. He 
finishes his directions. Candidate B is now in com- 
mand. He has to give a command. What command? 
He can't remember any command. Sweat is rolling. 
His thighs are quivering. He stares at the platoon. 
Every man in the ranks knows the command he 
ought to give. They are actually saying it to themselves. 
If he were safe in the ranks, his lips would be phrasing 
it too. But here and now his mind is blank. He hasn't 
the habits to fit the needs of the situation. Time is pass- 
ing and something must be done! He wants to get away 
from here. Somewhere he hears a strange voice—his 


own voice—yell, “FALL OUT!” 


IV 


Confusion is due to lack of habits that fit the needs 
of the situation when there isn’t time enough to experi- 
ment or think. It can be eliminated by using the imagi- 
nation to develop in advance the habits needed in the 
situation. These minor habits are of critical importance. 
If they take care of themselves the mind is free to think, 
plan, watch, appraise, and decide. 

There is probably no greater tonic to offset fear and 
to give the power to conquer the situation than the 
feeling that comes when the habits of the body auto- 
matically assert themselves to fit the situation. For then 
the mind is free to decide what to do next, and there is 
no confusion, no loss of self-confidence, no overpower- 
ing fear, no panic. 

We can now again return to Montluc and his of- 
ficers at Carignan. Is there any doubt that each, in 
the normal course of his duties, had experienced the 
things that make for stage fright—the panic of the 
parade ground and the drillfield? Is there any doubt 
that each, by such experience, had been compelled by 
the necessity of creditable performance in front of his 
fellows to form the habit of imagining in advance? Is 
there any doubt that such a habit is essential for prepa- 
ration for the battlefield? Is there any doubt that 
Montluc, planning the assault and disposition of his 
forces, had not also imagined exactly what he would do 
if the enemy should charge suddenly out of the fog? 
And finally, is there any doubt that as the night went 
on, Montluc’s mind was constantly exploring every rea- 
sonable contingency and imagining for each exactly 
what he would do?—all to the end that at the instant 
required he would have at hand the automatic act to 
fit the needs of the situation. But his supports and re- 
serves were not in danger! What about their panic? 

In the combat formations of the sixteenth century, 
troops were densely massed; large numbers of men close 
together. Men crowded together, act differently from 
men dispersed and comparatively alone. This may be 
teadily understood by imagining how much excite- 





































i and that’s no small item in cross-country work and night 


ment there would be at a World Series game—how 
much rooting, cheering, yelling there would be—if the 
audience consisted of one man, or even of fifty or a 
hundred scattered through the grandstand and bleach- 
ers. Men, closely massed, are affected by crowd hysteria 
which may result in wild mass jubilation, wild mass 
heroism, or blind mass panic. 

In today’s war men must be widely deployed in ac- 
tion and we have the so-called “vacancy of the battle- 
field.” Separated one from the other, most of the time 
unseen, men in combat are less affected by crowd 
hysteria either toward mass heroism or mass panic. 

In the sixteenth century a major might command an 
area no larger than that now commanded by a corporal. 
The major, standing up or riding a horse, could be seen 
and heard by his men, whereas the corporal today must 
himself take cover. The sight of the commander, his 
voice, manner, and example have always been a pow- 
erful factor in the creation of morale. Dealing with the 
double-edged sword of crowd hysteria, the higher com- 
mander was often the decisive factor at the moment of 
crisis in the battles of the past. Today the higher com- 
mander can do so only to the extent that he can create 
memories in the minds of his men which they can carry 
on to the battlefield, memories of his conduct in camp 
or his gallantry in some isolated incident, observed by 
few and thence reported by word of mouth—unless per- 
haps he is fortunate enough to have a dive bomber 
create the setting for him. 

Today, the importance of the power of each man in 
the ranks to deal with his own fear and possible panic 
increases geometrically as the interval in extended order 
and small-unit maneuver increases by the yard. In effect, 
he must often be his own officer; he must command 
himself. 

The higher commander must therefore concentrate 
on building within the soldier habitual modes of inde- 
pendent action which, being part of the soldier, go 
wherever he goes. And here we find that infantry drill 
has two opposite effects. On the one hand it tends to 
prevent the man in the ranks from developing the habit 
of using his imagination to equip himself in advance 
with the automatic acts and attitudes to conquer fear 
or contend with surprise. But on the other hand, in 
the instance of the man who must prepare for a sudden 
and unexpected call to take command in drill, it com- 
pels him to form his habits in advance. 

When the disciplinary values of drill have been ob- 
tained and the regularly assigned commanders have 
attained proficiency, then to the greatest extent pos- 
sible men should be called from the ranks to take 
temporary command. 

Finally, the men should be given some indication of 
the reasons for this practice, some knowledge of the 
manner in which the imagination should be used in 
preparation, and some understanding of the importance 
in preparation for the battlefield, of the method used 


to prepare themselves for command in drill. 


The kitchen is the important thing when it comes 
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THE INFANTRY TRUCK 


By Sergeant Terry Bull 


A clay road, badly bomb-pocked, extends from the 
near foreground into the middle distance, where it dis- 
appears to the left around a shoulder of dense woods. 
The charred skeletons of three farmsteads in the back- 
ground, and four wrecked motor vehicles lying in the 
road ditches, indicate that the Mungo War of 1947-51 
is still in progress. 

However, it is a quiet sector. The only sounds heard 
are those made by a young lieutenant as he futilely kicks 
the shredded tire of the wreck in the center foreground, 
and curses helplessly. The driver, more phlegmatic or 
more sensible, sits on an upturned rear wheel and dabs 
at the blood flowing from a minor gash on his cheek- 
bone. The ancient Command-Reconnaissance Car, 
M1941, is a total loss. Nothing remains but to walk or 
wait. 

But hold! A cloud of dust appears around the bend, 
preceded by a tank—no, not a tank, a truck—agilely 
ducking through or around the shell holes and bomb 
craters which mar the road. 

And as this strange vehicle draws near, a raucous 
voice is heard raised in rollicking and bawdy song. 

Our hero, his hair and shoes neatly slicked up with 
No. 5 cup grease, and his “slaughter suit” unwontedly 
clean, slaps on the brakes, bellows, “Whoa, Pegasus!” 


leaps from the cab, and salutes smartly. 


Il 


Can I give you a lift, Lieutenant? Hop out and lend 
a hand with their plunder, Lipscivic. 

Looks like that job’s ready for the wrecker, sir, but I 
can take you in as far as Merrittsville. I've got to pick 
up a load of casuals there tonight. 

Lipscivic, you take her now. Me and the lieutenant 
will handle the gun if anything happens. 

Your driver can sit up here with us as loader, sir. 

What happened—blowout? Well, so long as no- 
body's crippled, it’s just as well to get all those old 
crates off the road. A ’41 wasn’t it? 

This job? This is the Infantry Truck, sir. Doesn't 
your outfit have ‘em yet? 

Oh yes, you're out of the 151st Division, down on 
our left. I was talking to one of your mechanics the 
other day about—. Oh, we've had ‘em about a month 
now, and turned in all our old stuff. Seems we're only 
going to have two kinds of motors in the Infantry from 




















now on, the jeeps—cars, | mean—and trucks. That's 
what I call simplifying manufacture and maintenance 
in a big way. 

Yes, these jobs look to be the answer—a ton-and-a. 
half troop carrier, built for the part, with the cross- 
country ability of a jeep. 

Yes, it does look impossible, but—Christ! Lipscivic! 
Look where you're going, man! Sorry, sir. It’s not so 
unreasonable when you look it over. The only reason a 
jeep has cross-country ability is because it’s got lots of 
flotation. Ever since we put seven-by-fourteen tires on 
‘em, they can go places where the tankers quit and the 
birds turn back exhausted. 

Like I was telling some brasshat—ah, like I was tell- 
ing some colonel a while back, “Jeeps will go more 
places than mules.” The colonel says, “Sergeant, what 
do you mean by making such a ridiculous statement?” 
So I says, “Lots of times a mule will balk if he doesn’t 
think his leader is using good judgment, but a jeep will 
always try.” 

Now you take a job like this, and all you have to do 
is put big enough tires on it, and it'll go anywhere a 
jeep will. 

But what I like about this buggy, she’s an infantry 
truck—not a cross-breed between a dumptruck and a 
Jim Crow car. Take a look at that body. It’s designed 
to carry troops. Driver up there, and these three seats 
back here, each holding four men apiece. 

Remember the White machine-gun bus—no, sir, you 
wouldn’t—but it was the best troop carrier we'd ever 
had before this one. This is the same idea, only they 
built this one to carry a rifle squad, and figured that any 
other outfits could be fitted into it. The seats allow 
about twenty inches to a man, and that’s plenty even 
with overcoats on. 

Well, the only thing peculiar about the engine in 
rear is that you've probably never seen one like that 
before. But if you'll remember, there’s lots of busses, 
milk trucks, and delivery trucks that are engine-in-rear 
jobs. And as for tanks—I never saw but one breed of 
tanks in my life that had the engine in front. 

There’s a couple of reasons for building her this way. 
They wanted to get the load divided as near even as pos 
sible between the front and rear wheels. Another thing, 
this way the driver sits right up over the front axle, and 
can see as close as twelve feet in front of the bumper— 
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and that’s no small item in cross-country work and night 
driving 

Bu: most important, by putting the engine in rear, 
they can make the passenger space the full width of the 
truck on a drop-center frame between the wheels in- 
stead of cramping it in over the fender wells. That 
keeps the w ‘hole si!houette down within reason. 

\|| of the side metal is armorplate. 

No, sir, it’s no thicker than the regular body metal, 
but instead of sheet iron it’s made out of helmet-steel. 
Of course, that doesn’t make it bullet proof, but it'll 
bounce off shell and bomb splinters, and you'll notice it 
protects the crew to the collar line. Yes, sir, the engine 
hood and radiator grill is armorplate too, louvred for 
ventilation. 

Well, no, it’s not a waste of material when you figure 
that a splinter will put an engine out of commission 
just as quick as it will a man. The armor weighs the 
same as your ordinary sheet metal, so there’s no weight 
added. Considering how a soldier completely afoot in 
1949 is as useless as a cowboy without a horse—I be- 
lieve it’s a good idea to armor the engine. 

Those short bows we have in there now, we leave in 


permanent—they really don’t hurt the silhouette—but 
we only put the cover on when it's raining or when 
we re carrying cargo. 

If we want to make a cargo truck out of her, we just 
unbutton the seats and turn ‘em in to the QM dump. 
On account of the high sides, she'll carry her full load 
of bulk, like packs, sleeping bags, or feather beds, which 
is more than the old model could do—unless they put 


the sideboards up. 


The kitchen is the important thing when it comes 
to cargo. If you can carry the kitchen, you can carry 
anything. On this job, they take out the seats and 
back the kitchen up against the driver's seat, rations 
stacked in rear. Then the cooks can serve a double 
messline out of the side doors. Hell's fire, Lipscivic! 
We're in no hurry. Dodge those bumps—don’t try to 
fly over ‘em! 

Oh, yes, when we use it for a kitchen, we have an 
extra joint in the bows, so as to put the top up high 
enough for the cooks to work. About six feet high in 
the center, I think. 

Yes, that does play hell with the height—but you 
can't have everything. At that, she’s about twenty 
inches lower than the old two-and-a-half-tonners we 
started this Krieg with. 

Silhouette is one reason why we've got the open cab. 
Another reason is so you can look out in all directions 
without climbing out on the step. But, of course, the 
main idea for the open cab is so the driver can keep a 
lookout for raiders, ground or overhead. Overhead ob 
servation—keep your eye skinned up there, Lipscivic— 
is what we want mostly. We can outrun anything on 








the ground. So we keep the cab folded back except 
when it’s raining—planes just don’t attack in the rain. 
But when you do hear a plane roaring in on you it’s no 
time to start folding back any cab then. 

The windshield folds down for night driving, so the 
driver can see where he’s— 

Untwist that belt, son, and see that she keeps un- 
twisted. No telling when some bushwhackers might 
pop up. 

No, sir, I’m not nervous, not unusually so anyway, 
but getting slightly nervous soon enough is pretty good 
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life insurance at that. Saves you from being badly 
scared all of a sudden when you get caught with your— 

Uuh! Lipscivic! You hit just one more like that and 
you go back to the line! 

She weighs about nine thousand pounds, | think. 
Anyway, that plate up on the dash says that the gross 
weight is twelve thousand, and when you figure on 
thirteen men with all equipment, the load is right 
around a ton and a half. Maybe you'll notice that’s 
just about the same as the jeep figures out—three pounds 
of truck for every pound of cargo. 

Yessir, she'll stay right along with the jeep in any 
kind of country. It’s just a matter of tires. 

Well, say we figure this truck’s fully loaded and 
weighs twelve thousand pounds. The jeep weighs 
twenty-eight hundred or say about three thousand. 
That makes the truck weigh about four times as 
much, so it’s got to have over four times the amount of 
tires— 

Goddalmighty! Lipscivic, didn’t you see that plane? 
Asleep again! 

You saw it was Allied? Well, in that case your eye- 
sight and judgment has improved a lot since I saw you 
last—after this, young man, you give a yell any time 
you see any plane anywhere, see? 

Excuse me, Lieutenant, but what were we talking 
about? 

Oh yes, tires. Well, the jeep has four seven-by-four- 
teen-inch tires on the ground, so what we'd need for 
this job are four twenty-eight-by-fifteen-inch tires or 
eight fourteen-by-fifteen tires. But the truck wheels 
are bigger, twenty inches instead of fifteen, so we can 
use cig t eleven-by-twenty tires on this job and get the 
same flotation. 

Yes, sir, flotation. With the military tread, these tires 
have as much traction as we can possibly use. We never 
need chains, traction devices, plates, grousers, or any 
such foolishness. Anytime this baby gets stuck, it’s time to 
unwind the winch and not go horsing around with any 
tire chains. From what I’ve seen, when you put chains 
or cleats of any kind on a truck in soft ground, she just 
cuts herself in deeper and faster than she will bare- 
footed. 

The front wheels are dualled to get more flotation. 
What we want is to be able to go through swamps 
without breaking through the crust—that’s flotation. 

Another thing about dualled front tires, we carry our 
spares on the front wheels now, instead of around or 
under the body. Not that we need ‘em much. They're 
zero pressure tires, so it'll take a pretty good-sized 
splinter to crumple one up. 

But if we was to lose one tire, we probably wouldn't 
know it until we got to Merrittsville and I went around 
to kick ‘em. : 

No, the steering isn’t bad at all, the duals are dif- 
ferentia!led, sort of a free-wheeling clutch effect be- 
tween each pair, see? And with the steering geared 
right— 
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It’s a tricky gearshift, sir. Vacuumatic. Wor 
matically. No, sir, not like a hydraulic. It’s a 
gear drive in the transmission, operated by the m ] q 
vacuum. If the vacuum is—I don’t know that | 
plain it, sir, but it works like this. 

You have a forward and a reverse gear. If yo 
the low range for cross-country, shove one |e 
ward. For the road, pull it back. Then you ju: 
down on the throttle. That's all there is to it. — 

No, sir, you can’t use a hydraulic drive on any:! 
that has to pull a load up forty degrees. There'd be 
too much slippage. 

She steers like a passenger car and yet those dualled 
fronts will take you across a cowpasture without < ing 
much more than wiping the dew off the grass. 

They made her a four-by-four because everybody 
that’s had.experience with trucks knows that a four-by- 
four is a lot handier in the woods than a six-by-six, and 
the most agile at scrambling across ditches. 

The only drawback to the four-by-four is trying 
to balance up the weights between the wheels. Most 
trucks are tailheavy when they're loaded. That's why 
the six-by-six has the bogy and the old type four-by- 
four had dual rears—to get tires under the load. But 
with the dual front and rear, both axles have to take 
about the same load. 

Well, there's two places you can get in serious trouble 
in cross-country driving—crossing boggy ground and 
climbing out of ditches. 

When you're crossing boggy ground, and any pair of 
wheels is carrying say two-thirds of the load, they're 
apt to break through a crust that'd carry half the load 
with no trouble. So to get across wet ground, we want 
the load split as even as possible. Even then, the rear 
wheels are apt to finish what the fronts started, and fall 
through. 

Another thing, when you're climbing a slope, the 
angle throws more of the load on the rear wheels, so 
your fronts are barely getting traction—getting “light” 
they call it. In the meantime, your rears are “heavy” 
and cutting in because the ground’s generally softer 
in the bottom of the ditch. The savvy thing to do 
then is to dismount your young men and, no, don’t have 
‘em push. Put ’em on the front bumper, fenders, and 
cabsteps, so as to get the front wheels clawing deep. Let 
her pull herself out, instead of pushing. 

I don’t know but what it'd be a good idea to have her 
a little nose-heavy for both swamp and ditch work, 
but how to get it— 

Of course, we do have the spare fuel tanks up over 
the fenders, about twenty-five gallons, and that's good 
for about two hundred and fifty miles at convoy speeds, 
sir. About five hundred miles fuel range. 

Then suppose I’m carrying a load of eight men or less, 
I make ‘em load up the forward compartment, complete, 
or if there’s a cargo load, the ammunition goes in front 
and the s'eeping Seep in back. 


To help her out in cross-country work, she’s got lock- 
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ferentials on both axles. When she gets one 
whec! in a slick spot, and it starts to spin, the spin 
throws the dogs or gear teeth on one gadget into mesh 
with the teeth on another dingus, and then the power 
goes ‘0 the wheel that’s got traction. 

[ can’t tell you how it works, sir. I’ve handled it and 
had it explained by the hour, and all I know is it acts 
like a regular differential on curves, and acts like a lock 
when one wheel spins. 

Clearance? I think it’s around eighteen inches. 
Plenty, anyway. You can take your choice between 
ground clearance and overall height in a truck, and 
personé ally, I like ‘em low so I can stand flatfooted and 
look over ‘em. Mind you, for ordinary field work or 
woods driving, a foot of clearance is plenty. Anytime a 
rock or stump stands up over that high, you can see it, 
and we ought to spend our time training drivers instead 
of yelling for more clearance. 

But where a low clearance really hurts, is climbing 
out of ditches where the frame hangs up on the lip of 
the gully. Any truck can get down into any ditch, 
but sometimes it takes considerable judgment to get it fi. . 
out. Anyway, this buggy can crawl out of any ditch ) 

a jeep can climb out of, and that’s saying a lot. 

Well, as a matter of fact, the power isn’t so good. | 
haven't ever let her out, but they claim sixty-eight 
miles an hour loaded on test. I’d like to see more top 
speed, of course—up around seventy-five—but it'll do. 

No, sir, I have no intention of driving at seventy- 
five miles an hour at my age, but say I’m loafing along 
at forty, and want to pass some 1942 crate doing thirty- 
eight. 1 want lots of zip and pickup out of my extra 
horsepower, and pass him right now. I want her to 
jump to fifty or sixty and not go running a Ben-Hur 
chariot race down the road for two or three minutes 
while I’m working up to forty-one or forty-two. 

And by the same token I’m relieved to see they 
haven’t got any governor on her. About the only excuse 
they ever had for governors was the poor training of 
their drivers, so I used to train my drivers and then 
unbutton the governors. It isn’t often you need top 
power, but when you do want it, you ge nerally need it 


bad. 


Now of course with the extra-low-range gearing, she 
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has the power to lift her weight up any slope where she 
can get footing. In fact, the captain one day had one 
of these jobs al wing full speed at a forty-degree slope 
at a dead standstill when he met one of those pilot 
model M7 heavies ambling down the road—thought 
it was a Mung. Now forty degrees doesn’t look like 
much when you're drawing on a piece of paper, but 
ride it and you'll swear it’s straight up. 

I think her wheelbase is about a hundred and fifty 
inches, a little longer than I'd like to see, but we've 
got to take our choice between wheelbase and ditch 
crossing. 

Of course, there’s a couple of angles to wheelbase. 
If it’s short, she rides rough, steers quick, and has 
center clearance to climb in and out of ditches with- 
out hanging up. But if it’s too short, the body over- 
hangs at the ends, and you hang up worse than ever on 
the bumpers. With a long wheelbase, you have a wide 
turning radius and little practical clearance under the 
body, but she rides nice, and don’t poke her bumper 
into the ground when you go to cross a ditch. 

So to get around all that, we give her a long wheel- 
base and a four-wheel steer, and as much body clear- 
ance as we can, remembering that the height has got 
to be kept down. 

Yessir, | know we tossed out the four-wheel steering 
on the jeeps, but that was on account of their short 
wheelbase. They were just too damned agile to hold 
the road—always going somewhere else. But this one’s 
twice as long, so— 

I don’t know why they picked a width of seven feet 
for these jobs, unless they figure the big trees grow 
over seven feet apart and we can push the little ones 
over. 

The width handles all right, but the length is really 
bad. We're handling about eighteen feet of truck now, 
and sometimes it’s pretty hard to keep track of where 
all of it is when we're going through woods in a hurry. 

One drawback to this oversized tire idea is the narrow 
tread. When you've got to keep the truck down to 
an eighty-four-inch width, and then put four tires 
abreast, eleven and a half inches wide, with a one-inch 
airspace between duals, that only leaves a tread of three 
feet between ‘em. That's fine on paved roads, and 
not bad across country, but on badly rutted mud 
roads that’re all cut up by those old-fashioned wide- 
gauge trucks, it sure keeps a driver on the job. 

Up front we've got a hand-powered winch that’s 
geared so two men can crank her out of trouble on a 
reasonable pull, and in the ‘toolkit we've got chains, an 
anchor stake, and three snatchblocks that we can put 
on in case it’s serious. It’s just a matter of gearing and 
pulleys, and the hand winch is a whole lot less com- 
plicated than the engine-powered kind. You've gen- 
erally got a couple of young heroes available to put on 
the crank, but even supposing I’m out alone and get 
stuck, with a low-gea ciek and three snatchblocks 
I can wind her out by myself. Sure, it'll probably take 
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a whole day, but it’s a lot better than walking. 
of the equipment is the pioneer set, two 
shovels, and a pickmattock. 

No, I don’t think it’s too much. Suppose the c 
commander is ordered to go some three or four mile 
through a mess of woods, hills, and swamps like that 
stuff over there. He can take right off on a co) lain 
bearing, winding in and out amongst the big trees and 
knocking down the little ones. Then, any time | runs 
into trouble, he can give a yell and have abou fifty 
tools bridging or corduroying over the tough spots. 

Creeks, sir? See that square plate back there on the 
tail—and that tarpaulin foldea «p on the left of the 
driver's cab? Well, the plate is to clamp the outboard 
motor on. The engineers furnish ’em when we have 
any deep creeks to cross. 

No, sir, she’s not strictly amphibian. But Galloping 
Gus—I beg your pardon, sir—Colonel Nelson drew . 
bunch of tarpaulins’ some time back, took the outfit 
down on the bank of the Tuscaloosa River, and proved 
we could float anything on wheels. 

Well, the first thing is to find a steep bank on the 
near side, and a gentle sloping bank on the other. Put 
your shovelmen to work on your side, throwing water 
on the bank until it’s nice slick mud. Then you spread 
your tarpaulin out on the mud, run your truck on it, 
lock the brakes, and wrap it up just like a Christmas 
package on all sides, leaving the top open. 

On the first tests, Galloping—the colonel—used a 
swinging ferry. You know, a long rope anchored up- 
stream, to swing the outfit over, but when the engineers 
took on the idea, they started using these twenty-five 
horse outboards to push ’em across. 

No, sir, you don’t have to use skids or anything. 
That's the idea of the mud on the bank. After you get 
the tarpaulin tied up, the crew just shoves it in and 
climbs aboard—or climbs in first and another truck 
launches it. 

Yessir, load and all. They're a whole lot more sea: 
worthy with load, as a matter of fact. They float too 
high and topheavy if they're empty. 

Getting out is just the reverse. Run her up on the 
far bank as far as you can go, pull the rope off, let the 
tarpaulin down, wind her up, and drive out. The tar- 
paulin gives her good footing even on a slick bank. 

Well, if we don’t have outboards, we can use winch 
cables to make a swinging ferry, we can swim a man 
across with a rope and pull ’em, we can pole ‘em if 
there’s no current, we can— 

Dammit, Lipscivic, you've thrown my hip out of 
joint again! Can you drive, or shall I take the wheel? 

But believe me, there was hell a-poppin’ last week 
when the division commander caught a bunch of our 
cooks up on Lake Obikoochee, trolling for bass out of a 
couple of kitchen trucks. Ordered all tarpaulins turned 
in—except for when a vehicle is making a long trip. 

The big trouble about this job is her brakes. I don't 
think any front-line job ought to have any kind of 
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brake. except straight mechanical. Any time your 
braking depends on havi ing hollow tubes tight enough 
to h i liquid or air, you're asking for trouble just as 
soon as you get off the road. 

Bur there’s lots of people don't realize that. When 
the lieutenant took me back to the QM depot to draw 
these crates, he was talking to the colonel that was turn- 
ing em over. The lieutenant said he’d like to see me- 
chanical brakes on ‘em, but this colonel made quite 
a Spx ech. Said that ever since 1932 civilian cars and 
trucks had been using hydraulic brakes by the million 
without any trouble, and that if we went back to using 
mechanicals again it d be a step into the Dark Ages. 

Well, maybe there’s some excuse for his making such 
a damfool remark. Outside of probably not knowing 
anything about trucks in the first place, he'd never 
done any cross-country driving. 

| was hoping our lieutenant’d mention that these mil- 
lions of civilians didn’t rip around through the brush at 
fifteen miles an hour, but he didn’t want to take a 
chance on getting reported for insubordination and it 
was none of my business anyway. 

But we've figured out in our park, from what's hap 
pened up to now, we get a brakeline jerked off about 
every two-thousand truck-miles, and that’s too often. 

The trouble is, you never know that you haven't 
got any brakes until you need ‘em, and believe you 
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me, any time that you need brakes, you need ‘em bad. 

Outside of the jeep, this is the first truck I know of 
that was ever designed for the infantry. We used to go 
in the civilian market and get some truck that was de 
signed to carry bricks, lumber, or— 

Hell's fire! Swing her right, Lipscivic! 
Step on it! Up that bank! 

Damn you, Lipscivic—didn’t you see him? I hope 
to God you live through this so I can— Lead him, Lieu- 
tenant—over his nose. 

Pour on the coal, Lipscivic! Just head for that woods 
with all she’ll—here he again, sir. Lipscivic, 
swing her to the right. The bombs don’t matter but 
we've got to keep clear of that burst—now left! 

OK, let's head out again— 

Lipscivic, will you lay off toying with that throttle 
and— 

God! That fellow’s agile! 

Head toward him this time, 
he zags— 

Now I can gun a little. 

All right, Lipscivic, let's try to make it 
Pour on the— 

That gully! Stop! 

No brahe »s? Swing her and use your hand brake! It 
may— 

QOh-oh-oh! 


Low range! 
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The Plan and the Decisive Situation 


. the mathematical certainty of an operation diminishes pro- 
gressively. The Staff plan will normally work more accurately the 
first hour on the first day than it will the second; and so on. 
just here to recall a fundamental military principle, one which re- 
mains in full vigor, though recent developments have tended to 
obscure it. This may be stated in some such terms as these—that in 
every military action, save immediate total surprise, the early stages 
are preliminary to a crisis; this crisis is generally unforeseen 
always presents an unforeseeable combination of factors, especially 
of time and space, and this is the moment at which the decisive act 
should occur. In other words, the plan made by the Staff merely 
paves the way to a decisive situation which will present itself at the 
very moment when the Staff's plan is rapidly losing its mathematical 

value. —Mayor Rospert Matteson Jounnston, in “Staff and Com- 
mand,” INFANTRY JouRNAL, August, 1919. 
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THE WEST INDIES 


Anonymous 


This essay is to be devoted to two lyrically-named 
bases in the Caribbean Sea: The Island of St. Lucia, 
and the Island of Antigua. The former is a “Wind- 
ward” island; the latter a “Leeward.” This brings me 
to a brief digression in the interests of clarification of 
West Indian nomenclature. 

The trouble with West Indian nomenclature is that 
it’s too extensive to be grasped offhand. My system, 
which I admit sometimes fails to work, is to regard 
those islands just as you regard a table of organiza- 
tion. Thus, the West Indian islands are composed of 
two great groups: the Greater Antilles and the Lesser 
Antilles. The Lesser Antilles (with which we are con- 
cerned at the moment) are themselves organized into 
two other groups—the Windward Islands and the Lee- 
ward Islands. It is not clear to me just what wind it is 
that these islands are to the windward and leeward of, 


but the point hasn't seemed important enough to justify 
much research. In any event, altogether there are about 
a dozen of the islands, strung out like a line of skir- 
mishers across the eastern end of the Caribbean Sea. 
The northern half of this line of skirmishers forms the 
Leeward Group, the southern half the Windward 
Group. Consider now St. Lucia, in the Windward 


Group. 
St. Lucia 


St. Lucia is a pocket edition of Jamaica; that is, it is 
a mass of mountains rising precipitously from the sea 
to elevations of the order of 2,000 feet. The mountain 
peaks normally are wreathed with clouds—a sight that 
moves the travel-narrators to break out their Sunday 
adjectives. One favorite way of reacting to the lovely 
sight is to say that here is another Emerald of the 
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an. In truth many of the islands we have met 
en called names that nice, or nicer, and with 
reason. 

particular emerald is about twenty-seven miles 
long and about fourteen miles wide. This gives the 
island an area of about 233 square miles, which makes 
it about twenty-five per cent larger than that Emerald 
of the Chattahoochee, Fort Benning. St. Lucia is a 
compact little parcel with a regular coastline. Twenty- 
five miles to the north, and visible on a clear day, is our 
island's famous neighbor, Martinique. 

St. Lucia has a population of about 70,000, which 
figures out at a population density of about 250 per 
square mile, which is exceeded in the United States 
only by Rhode Island but is well below the West Indian 
norm. The population is predominantly Negro, there 
being only a few hundred whites and French creoles, 
and fewer “orientals” than my researches on other 
islands would have led me to expect. 

In considering the people of St. Lucia, one is con- 

fronted with the fact that this island is French, not 

English, in background and tradition. For example, the 

prevalent religion is Roman Catholicism; the natives 

affect French styles of dress, especially on gala occa- 

sions, and many of the natives speak a bastard French. 

This French influence, of course, stems from the island’s 

history. During the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 

turies, it was an odd peace treaty in Europe that did 

not take St. Lucia away from France and give it to 

England, or vice versa. To pick up the story relatively 

late, consider the following: the British had the island 

in 1782, the French had it in 1783, the British had it 

in 1794, the slaves up and took it in 1796, but the Brit- 

ish had it back in 1797, the French had it in 1802, and 

the British again in 1803. After 1803 the island 
stayed put under one flag until the destroyers-for-bases 
deal of 1940. Meanwhile, as far as the island’s people 
are concerned, the French influences seem to have sunk 
in deeper than the British ones. 

The island has a climate that is warm and damp and 
very even. Actually it’s not as bad as that sounds, owing 
to the alleviating effects of “The Doctor.” In West 
Indian parlance, “The Doctor” refers to the sea breezes 
which blow over the Caribbean Sea. The St. Lucian 
temperature averages about eighty degrees, without 
much fluctuation through the year or indeed through 
night and day. The rainfall is on the order of ninety 
inches per year, a figure comparable to that of the wet- 
test parts of the United States. 

The soil of the island is fertile—so fertile that making 
a simple living native-style is not much of a problem. 
As on most West Indian islands, sugar is the most im- 
portant crop, but St. Lucia is not so dependent on the 
crop alone as are several others of the islands. The 
cane is grown chiefly on plantations or “estates” located 
along the valleys and on the few alluvial flats. There 
is a wage-hour law which guarantees the plantation 
workers something like twenty-seven cents for a nine- 
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hour day. After sugar the most important St. Lucian 
crop is limes, exported chiefly in the form of juice. 
Then follow in order, coconuts (copra), bananas, 
cocoa. The exports go almost entirely to England and 
Canada. 

While the island staples are thus being grown and 
exported, our attention may be turned to the less valu- 
able but more spectacular fruits and vegetables that are 
to be found in the native markets. In the matter of 
tropical fruits St. Lucia is said to be tops among West 
Indian islands. In addition to bananas and limes there 
are such things as these—papayas, plantains, mangos, 
mamee apples, and a fruit called guanabana which is 
billed as making up effectively into an ice or drink. The 
guanabana is also called soursop, but not in this august 
series of essays. 

St. Lucia operates on the British pound system of 
currency, but my informant tells me that one peculiar 
ity of the West Indies (he’s never been much of any- 
where else) is that whether the official coin is called 
pound, peseta, or franc, the Dollar always gets a warm 
welcome and is spelled with a capital D. Prices are low 
as far as fruits-of-the-land are concerned; otherwise they 
are high. Of course there are a great many articles 
which are not to be had in those small islands at any 
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rice—sometimes including such items as your favorite 
make of toothbrush. 

Among connoisseurs of the Caribbean, St. Lucia is 
indeed an emerald, an emerald which they frequent 
while leaving the more publicized places to the general 
run of tourists. One of the feature attractions is the 
island’s capital, the town of Castries. It has a popula- 
tion of about 9,000, and is the only town of any size on 
the island. It lies on the slopes leading up to the moun- 
tains, at the head of a land-locked harbor. The harbor 
is something out of the picture books, it’s that beautiful. 
However, although beautiful and deep, the harbor is 
not large. 

For many years, until 1905, the harbor at Castries 
served ds a coaling station for the British fleet, and even 
now it serves in that capacity for many commercial 
ships. Incidentally, there are some elements of interest 
in the manner in which ship coaling is accomplished at 
Castries. The women there (and everywhere else in 
the West Indies) are great head-balancers. Here, they 
balance baskets full of coal, carrying them from the 
stock piles to the ships. In balancing their heavy loads 
while negotiating the narrow gangplanks, the women 
employ a rhythmic movement, swinging their hips like 
broken field runners. 

Acceptable motor roads (250 miles of them) lead 
from Castries to all parts of the island. Everywhere 
the scenery brings out again the better adjectives of the 
travel narrators. Everywhere there are the mountains 
covered with luxuriant and brilliant vegetation: house- 
high ferns, immense bamboo trees, flamboyant trees, 
and so on. No doubt there are also the usual run of 
bugs and insects, but there are few if any snakes. The 
introduction of the mongoose, years ago, seems to have 
taken care of the snake problem which, with the fer de 
lance, once-was serious. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the entire island 
is the area near Soufriére on the Western Coast. There, 
two spectacular peaks, a smouldering volcano, and 
several hot mineral springs all are to be found. The 
peaks are called the Petit Piton and Gros Piton, re- 
spectively. They rise like arrowheads from the sea to 
Ss of about 2,500 feet. The volcano, also called 
Soufriére, erupted a couple of hundred years ago. The 
mineral springs of course are alleged to have medicinal 
qualities designed to fit whatever ailment you may 
have. 

When you get tired of seeing things in St. Lucia and 
want to begin doing something that’s fun, the situation 
is not so ES There is some hunting, chiefly of birds 
in the valleys. Fishing has not been highly developed, 
but no doubt the possibilities are there. The regularity 
of the coastline 1 al not make for good beaches, but 
the island has one beach that is a stand-out in any com- 

ny. The connoisseurs call it the best in the Carib- 
en The name is Vigie Beach, and it is located along 
the northern shore of the peninsula just across the har- 


bor from Castries. Just back of the beach is a nine-hole 
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olf course. Not far to the north is Gros Isle: tH 
laadien of the new naval base. Now that I th | 
all that sales talk about the beautiful scener 
saved for a cold snowy day. During all the | 
you'll have a hard time getting me very far ay 
the vicinity of Vigie. 


Antigua 


In considering the West Indian islands and esp. || 
those of the Windward and Leeward groups, th. 
tendency to handle the matter by concluding that they 
all are peas from the same pod, and that one of them 
described is all of them described. I confess thar jf | 
had to write about each and every one of the islands, | 
would accept that conclusion and be done with the 
matter, but that would not alter the fact that each of 
them has its own peculiar characteristics. Fortunately. 
the peculiar characteristics of the island at hand (An 
tigua) contrast satisfactorily with those of the island 
just considered, so I proceed with my dissertation in the 
hard way. 

Antigua is a drop-shaped island, with an area of 
about 108 square miles and a population of about 30, 
000 (this figure including the usual handful of whites). 
This makes Antigua about half as large as St. Lucia, 
both in area and in population. Thus the respective 
population densities are about the same and both of them 
are below the usual West Indian figures. 

So far it has been pretty much a case of peas out of 
the same pod, but consider now the item of terrain. St. 
Lucia was a mass of mountains, luxuriantly wooded. 
Antigua is a low rough plateau, with hill masses here 
and there and with practically no forestation. The 
coastline of St. Lucia was regular and even. That of 
Antigua is rocky and broken with many indentations 
(including Parham Bay, on the north coast, where the 
new naval base will be located). St. Lucia was an 
emerald of breath-taking beauty, perhaps like a piece 
of the Alps or the Rockies. Antigua has no guide-book 
appelation—it is dull, perhaps like the sandhills of 
Nebraska. 

For some reason not quite clear, but probably arising 
from the low relief, Antigua has less rainfall (forty- 
odd inches per year) than most neighboring islgnds. 
In addition the forty-odd inches often are badly distrib- 
uted over the year and as a result droughts are not yn- 
common. The soil, however, is very fertile and pro- 
duces such exotic-sounding items as the following: 
christophine, eddoes, tannia, shallots, sweet cassavas. 
My researches stopped just short of defining those 
items, but I did establish that they are important only 
as exhibits (color photographs) for travel stories, and 
as food for local consumption. The island’s big crop is 
sugar, the making of which employs ninety per cent of 
the population. Antigua literally is a one-crop island. 

This mention of Antigua’s sugar-economy brings to 
point the island’s dreary history. Here the pattern is 
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much the same as for other West Indian islands, except 
that for some of them (but not for Antigua) the hard 
workings of Supply-and-Demand have been alleviated 
by the clink of the Tourist Dollar. Antigua’s treeless 
acres show many evidences of abandoned farms and 
“estates.” These are relics of the day when sugar (and 
rum and slaves) made the West Indian islands the 
most important articles in the entire New World (as 
witness also the perpetual French-British fight over 
ownership of St. Lucia). They are relics, too, of the 
day when the slaves were freed, and more significantly 
when Cuba entered the picture and began turning out 
ten times more sugar than the rest of the islands put to- 
gether. The point is this: the islands such as Antigua 
have lost their economic importance, and as a corollary 
to that, the white man, in effect, has turned them back 
to the other races. That is, he was by way of turning 
them back when the consideration of strategic impor- 
tance arose. Thus the islands which once were im- 
portant because of sugar and rum, now are important 
because of position. 

The more spectacular chapters of Antiguan history 
turn on the days when “English Harbor” on the south- 
ern coast was a naval depot for the British fleet. The 
harbor is not much used today, but it was an important 


Antigua 








base during the Napoleonic wars. The feature attrac- 
tion is the old dock, with facilities for pulling and re 

airing the sailing ships of that time. The dock has 
Saal kept in fair repair, and while seeing it you also 
can see the usual come-alongs—beds-in-which-Nelson- 
slept and the like. 

As a final trivia of history, let me record the fact that 
the people of Antigua, unlike those of St. Lucia, are 
English in background and tradition. It happens that 
Antigua never was under French rule for any important 
period. 

The capital of Antigua and the seat of the govern 
ment for the Leeward group of islands, is the town of 
St. John’s on the western coast. St. John’s has a popula- 
tion of about 8,000, making it by far the largest town 
on the island. It lies at the foot of a hill on a land- 
locked harbor which, from the standpoint of beauty, 
suffers little by comparison even with the harbor at 
Castries on St. Lucia. But where the harbor of Castries 
is deep but too small, the one at St. John’s is large but 
too shallow. Nothing ever seems to come out exactly 
right in the West Indies. 

The town of St. John’s is said to “sparkle” with 
cleanliness. Pretty creole girls are said to be on hand at 
the docks to meet all new arrivals. Of course the girls 
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have something to sell, in this instance strings of sea- 
shells. If seashells don’t interest you maybe other things 
in the markets of St. John’s will. You will find there 
all those exotic fruits, the names of which I’ve already 
listed; and you will find other products of the land: 
Carib baskets (they balance on the head) and pottery 
(made without benefit of the potter’s wheel). 

As has been indicated, Antigua is off the beaten track 
for tourists. Further evidence of that fact is offered by 
the listing of the island’s hotels in the official West 
Indies Year Book. There are four hotels, all of them in 
or near St. John’s. One of them appears to be modern 
and has twenty-two rooms “ . each with its own 
balcony. . . .” The other three have a total of nineteen 
rooms among them. Rates at the modern hotel are 
listed as about $4.50 per day per person, including 
meals, 

Antigua has a fair net of roadways. It appears that 
one might drive a car from St. John’s to almost any 
general part of the island, but the island is essentially a 
bicycle country. The Year Book gives the automobile 
population at about 450 while the bicycle population 
is about 1,300. 


Apparently there is at least one golf cours: 
island and at St. John’s there are tennis courts 
ever, I conclude that the most satisfactory re: 
on the island itself will be swimming. The 
coastline includes several good beaches, the b. 
being just across the harbor from St. John’s . 
James. 

Speaking of sport and recreation, I take the 
tunity to end this somewhat bearish account in a more 
bullish vein. You couldn’t have known it, but al! his 
time Antigua has had a “dependency,” a little island 
by the name of Barbuda (not to be confused with 
Barbados, a Windward island). To meet Barbuda after 
having resigned yourself to Antigua is somewhat like 
learning at the last moment that sour-puss Minnie has 
a beautiful sister named Rosie. Barbuda is a low-lying 
corral island located about forty miles north of Antigua. 
It (Barbuda) is said to be nothing less than a sports- 
man’s paradise. There is good hunting Cincluding 
deer), good fishing, and good swimming. I don’t know 
just how one goes about getting from Antigua to Bar- 
buda and back, but as soon as I finish researching Brit- 
ish Guiana I’m going to find out. é 












The First Obligation of an American 


I have served in the Army and I know the soldier’s point of view 

both while in the service and in later life. You may take it from me 

- that your service to the nation in its hour of need will not be a waste 
of your time and effort. In the years that lie ahead you will hold your 
heads high in the thought that you gave honest and faithful service 
as soldiers when your country called. 

Remember that you are the chosen fighting men of the nation. 
Others throughout the land are working to supply you with the equip- 
ment and the weapons with which you are to act in our defense. But, 
however earnestly and effectively they may labor, no man who con- 
tributes to the common cause only work or money can ever stand on 
the level of you who are asked to risk life itself for your country and 
your countrymen. 

This nation was founded in the bond of blood and sacrifice by men 
who pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor. ‘They 
reached their goal. Now you men of a new generation are called upon 
to preserve the freedoms which they so bravely won. To serve in the 
common defense, for the general welfare, is the first obligation of an 
American citizen. You will not falter. You can not fail.—Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of War, in his address to the Soldiers of the Army 
of the United States, August 15, 1941. 
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Fort On the Frontier 


By Captain Fairfax Downey 


I 

Bugles in the distance. Drums and the blare of a 
military band. Tread of many men marching in cadence 
and creak of wagon wheels. Into Fort Laramie swung 
the 18th U. S. Infantry, Colonel Henry B. Carrington 
commanding. 

Indian chiefs and white commissioners, gathered in 
conclave on the parade ground that early summer day 
of 1866, lifted their heads and listened sharply. Strange 
sounds these to break in upon a peace conference. The 
red men waited suspiciously, the white with uneasy 
consciences, while Carrington rode up and dismounted. 
Vainly had the Colonel wired ahead to request that this 
meeting be postponed until his arrival. Either he should 
have been present at the start or his regiment should 
not have been sent to Laramie at all. For the purpose 
of the conference was to ask right of way through the 
Indians’ Powder River hunting grounds for emigrant 
and freight trains, bound for the thriving settlements 
and flourishing gold diggings of Montana. On the en- 
tirely unwarranted assumption that safe transit would 
be granted, Carrington had orders to build forts along 
the Bozeman Trail. The Government said in effect to 
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the Indians: You will let us pass and since we do not 
trust you, we will safeguard the passage. 

Carrington’s orders were not confidential. Word of 
them spread through the muttering Indians, and a tall 
figure rose angrily to his feet. Red Cloud, formidable 
chieftain of the Sioux, realized for one what this pene 
tration would mean: the beginning of the end for his 
people’s independence. He leaped to the pine-bough 
covered platform, his black eyes glittering at the silver 

eagles on Carrington’s shoulder straps. 

“Look!” he shouted. “Here is the White Eagle who 
has come to steal a road through the Indian’s land!” 

With that the tall warrior stalked from the confer- 
ence and bade his people strike their tepees. It did not 
matter now that other chiefs, known as the “Laramie 
Loafers” because they drew rations from the fort with 
out troubling to support themselves, signed the white 
man’s paper. Red Cloud and his fighting men were on 
the warpath. 

And so another Indian treaty was doomed to the 
usual fate. The Harney-Sanborn pact in the spring of 
65, guaranteeing the inviolability of these very hunt 
ing grounds, had halted neither white encroachments 
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nor red raids. General P. E. Connor's Powder River in- 
vasion with tired and unwilling State troops that sum- 
mer, though on the whole a dismal failure, had estab- 
lished a tenuous peace. Now even this was about to 
collapse, since Carrington’s orders still stood and he 
must carry them out. 

Again it became the hard and bitter lot of the Army 
to be forced, in obedience to orders, to break the faith 
pledged by the nation. The Army must protect the 
ruthless and inevitable westward march of empire. It 
was damned if it did and damned if it didn’t. The Sioux 
and Cheyennes and other tribes in the path must fight 
or give way. These treaties, however well-meaning, 
were only temporizing. Emigrants and gold rushers 
would flout them, and the Army would be ordered to 
enforce them strictly only on the Indians. No wonder 
that rank and file acquired a cynical regard for the 
work of the treaty-makers, expressed by an Army of- 
hicer when he wrote: 

‘Said old Sergeant Hickey, of the cavalry, as he stood 
on the g guardhouse porch and eased his belt and shifted 
his quid and watched an Indian Commission drive into 
the post: ‘An’ here comes anodder of thim bald-headed 
ould divils wid a box o’ matches to make a traytee wid 
de Shy Annies.’ 

“Said Spotted Tail, the Sioux, shaking a paper con: 
taining unfulfilled promises of the Government in the 
face of a Commissioner of Indian affairs: ‘All men 
from Washington are liars.’ ” 


I 


Old Jim Bridger, the mountain man, hired as an 
Army scout at $5 a day, led the troops out of Fort 
Laramie. Bridger's unexcelled knowledge of the coun- 
try and Indians was available only because orders to 
discharge him on the grounds of economy had been 
boldly endorsed by Colonel Carrington: “Impossible 
to execute.” 

False economy, for which the Army would pay in 
lives, was coupled with the failure of the Government 
to realize the gravity of this invasion. Carrington was 
given only the 2d Battalion of his regiment—700 men, 
many of them recruits—to garrison three forts on the 
Bozeman Trail. He had only a few howitzers and no 
cavalry. At Fort Reno he would take over the horses of a 
mustered-out Michigan regiment and mount some of 
his infantrymen, most of them green as horsemen. Ex- 
cept for a few Spencer breech-loading carbines and 
some Henry repeating rifles, bought by officers out of 
their own funds, the battalion was armed with the 
Springfield single-shot muzzle-loader. That arm, which 
had won the Civil War, was now outmoded. Delay in 
supplanting it soon would be penalized with blood. 

The long blue column streamed across the plains. 
Its 226 wagons carried all the equipment needed for 
building and maintaining forts. Tools, steam sawmills, 
reapers, forges; and in the ranks were men skilled in 
their use. In ambulances, riding into deadly peril not 
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The Sioux Country 


yet appreciated, were Army wives and children. They 
accompanied the expedition on the advice of General 
Sherman, who, having passed through this country 
during the interval of peace, believed it would remain 
safe. Even that great soldier had discounted the menace 
of Red Cloud’s defiance. 

They reached Fort Connor, 157 miles west of Lara 
mie, relieved the Michiganders and re-garrisoned it. 
Already the Sioux hovered on their flanks. Sixty-six 
miles north marched the troops and there on a plateau 
between two branches of Big Piney Creek, a tributary 
of the Powder, Carrington and Bridger chose the site 
for the first fort. (A second, Fort C. F. Smith, would be 
built seventy miles farther north.) Water was abundant 
as was grass and timber, and the woods were not too 
close to give cover to the enemy. Two knolls, where 
pickets were posted, commanded the approaches and 
the Trail. 

Around and around the rectangle which would be 
the parade ground drove the wagon train, marking it 
out. Axes rang, and the stockade began to rise. In his 
tent Colonel Carrington, draughtsman and engineer, 
bent over his plans. A Yale graduate, Civil War veteran 
with an excellent record, he was that splendid type of 
Army officer who can turn versatile talents to any task. 
From those plans of Carrington’s materialized one of 
the finest frontier strongholds ever built. Fort Phil 
Kearny he called it. Historians would dub it Fort 
Perilous and Fort Disastrous, and these names it well 


deserved. 
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Down swooped the Sioux warriors, running off 
cattle, taking toll of wagon trains on the Trail. To 
venture into the hills alone was death for the white 
man as the scalped body of a careless magazine artist 
sroved. Red horsemen galloped to cut off the pickets, 
and only the bursting shells of the howitzers saved 
chem. Bowmen crept up at night to snipe the sentries 
on the walls. Hayfield details laid down their scythes 
to fight off raiders. Again and again the wood train on 
its seven-mile journey to the timber was forced to corral 
and hold Red Cloud's squadrons at bay until rescued 
by detachments from the fort. When a soldier was 
captured, his skeleton was gruesome evidence of his 
fate to comrades who found it. The slow torture fires 
of the Sioux had consumed each limb of the staked-out 
victim in turn, with a last blaze, kindled on his chest, 
finally ending his agony. 

Carrington asked for reinforcements, more ammu- 
nition, better rifles—and got only ninety-five infantry 
recruits and sixty-five men of the 2d Cavalry. Head- 
quarters at Omaha passed on his request, but Washing- 
ton said no more troops could be spared; they were 
needed in the South. So far as the Indian Bureau and 
the East were concerned, there was still peace on the 
Powder. Meanwhile the building of the fort continued. 
a Within the strong stockade, 600 by 800 feet, rose 
quarters, barracks, hospital, stables, shops, storehouses, 
laundry. The howitzers were neatly aligned in a bat- 
tery park. On the parade ground, its grass carefully 
tended, an octagonal bandstand and a tall flag staff 
were going up. Colonel Carrington maintained the 
normal life of an Army post. There were ten women and 
eleven children within this “Fort Perilous.” Army wives 
entertained each other at functions, lent éclat by the 
Carringtons’ colored maid and the Ten Eycks’ colored 
butler—dinner parties, croquet, games of “Authors.” 


The children played with their pet antelope. Religious 





m= services were held and Sunday evening sings, helped 
ma out by a set of chimes. Concerts were given by the ex- 
mA cellent 40-piece band which played for guard mount 
be and retreat, where the companies turned out smartly, 
nt boots blacked, buttons and belt plates polished. Off 
- duty, the men gambled away their pay or tobacco at 
- cards and drank when they could lay hands on any 
xd whisky, though there was little drunkenness; constant 

danger was stimulus enough. The hard-swearing soldier 
be even muffled his profanity in that post. Colonel Car- 
; rington frowned on it (he read his Bible in the original 
sis Hebrew or Greek every day). and the Old Man was 
* respected. Only once did he face serious insubordina- 
om tion. That was when a company, defying its captain, 


started to wipe out friendly Cheyenne visitors in re- 
venge for the death of comrades. In reality the Sioux 
were guilty, but the Indians were Indians to the 
i] troops. It was Carrington who, pistol in hand, quelled 
- the outbreak. 

ol] Except for that occasion, discipline and morale never 
faltered in spite of the fact that Fort Phil Kearny was 
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virtually in a state of siege, and casualties were mount- | 

ing slowly but steadily. Haying, cutting timber, build- 

ing, standing guard, fighting, the garrison responded 

magnificently to Carrington’s calm leadership. On 

October 31, the 120-foot flagstaff was erected. The 

troops in new uniforms just issued passed in review, the | 
band rendering Hail, Columbia. Then Colonel Carring- 

ton made a speech, a little long-winded and high-flown, 

as commanding officer’s speeches are apt to be, but 

stirring and sincere. 

“Our advent cost us blood,” he declared, paying 
tribute to the fallen. “These men have given their lives 
to vindicate our pledge never to yield one foot of our 
advance, but to guarantee a safe passage to all who 
seek a home in the lands beyond. 

“Fifteen weeks have passed, varied by many skirm 
ishes and both day and night alarms, but that pledge 
holds good. In every work done your arms have been at 
hand. In the pine tracts or hay fields, on picket or gen 
eral guard duty, no one has failed to find a constant 
exposure to some hostile shaft and to feel that a cun 
ning adversary was watching every chance to harass 
and kill. Handling the broadaxe and hammer, the saw 
and the chisel, with the same success as that with which 
you sped the bullet, your work has proven how well 
deserv ed was the confidence I reposed in you. 

“And the pledge still holds good!” 

The chaplain offered a prayer. A “chaste and spirited” 
poem was read. Rifles snapped to the present, the can- 
non thundered, the band played the national anthem, 
and the great garrison flag, the first to fly in that coun- | 
try, majestically soared aloft. That night there was a | 
quadrille at Headquarters, officers in full dress uniform 
and ladies resplendent in ball gowns they had made | 
from the latest available Butterick patterns. 

Out in the darkness of the Wyoming hills, the | 
vengeful Sioux, the Arapahoes, and the still reluctant 
Cheyennes waited their opportunity. Within this strong | 
fort were three officers who would march out and give 
them that opportunity. These three were not untried 
young men but middle-aged veterans with gallant Civil 
War records. 

“Your men who fought down South are crazy,” wise | 
old Jim Bridger had warned Colonel C ‘arrington. “They 
don’t know anything about fighting Indians.” And that 
was emphatically true of most of the Army at this time. 

Yet it was by no means granted by the ‘three officers 

who chafed behind Fort Phil Kearny’ s walls and more 

or less openly expressed their contempt of the com- 
manding ofhicer’s caution. 

Captain W. J. Fetterman boasted: “Give me eighty 
men and I'll march through the whole Sioux nation.” 
Captain Frederick H. Brown, due for a transfer to the 
recruiting service. delayed his departure for a chance 
to lift Red Cloud's scalp. The ardor of Lieutenant G. 
W. Grummond, a beau sabreur, was undiminished by 
the fact that Carrington had barely managed to rescue 
him in a skirmish in which another lieutenant was | 
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killed. The trio impatiently awaited a chance to gain 
glory and promotion on the field of battle. 

December 21, 1866—clear and cold. Wagons of the 
wood train bound for the pines rolled down the valley 
in two parallel columns. Then sounded war whoops 
and the pounding hoofs of Indian ponies. Steadily, 
practiced, the mule teams obliqued inward, and the 
train formed itself into a rectangular stronghold from 
which rifles spurted at the racing warriors. Watching 
from a knoll, the alert picket signaled back to the Fort: 
“Many Indians attacking w train.” 

“Boots and Saddles,” sang the cavalry trumpet. Horse- 
men mounted up, infantry fell in, and Captain James 
Powell, steady and dependable, was giving the order 
to march when Captain Fetterman, ranking him, 
begged for the command. Reluctantly Colonel Carring- 
ton yielded but wrote strict orders which he repeated 
verbally at the gate as the detachment moved out: 

“Relieve the wood train. Under no circumstances 
pursue the Indians beyond Lodge Trail Ridge.” 

Captain Fetterman eyed the Colonel whose pru- 
dence he disdained. 

“Very good, sir,” he said and saluted. 

Then he rode out at the head of eighty men, exactly 
the number with which he had declared he could 
“ride through the whole Sioux Nation.” 

Behind him rode the dashing Captain Brown and the 
adventurous Lieutenant Grummond, who had just 
taken leave of his bride of a few months in the Fort. 
Two civilian employees, keen to try their Henry re- 
peating rifles on the redskins, joined the ranks. 

The last that watchers on the stockade saw of Fetter- 
man before the surrounding hills hid his column, he was 
moving not in the direction of the wagon train but as 
if to take the Indians attacking it in the rear. No mere 
repulse would satisfy him; he wanted a real fight. Soon 
he encountered a few mounted Indians and trium- 
phantly bore down on them. They turned and fled, 
craftily leading him on and on. Fetterman and his men 
followed at the double, pressing the pursuit. The im- 
petuous commander, in direct disobedience of orders, 
crossed the ridge. 

On his flanks, behind the buttes and in the draws, 
were massed 2,000 warriors under Crazy Horse, Red 
Cloud's fighting chief. They uttered no sound nor 
showed so much as the tip of a feather while the cav- 
alry led by Grummond, eager saber out, climbed a 
second ridge and the infantry advanced half way up 
its slope. 

Never had the old Indian trick of decoys and an 
ambush worked more perfectly. Now was the moment. 
War-bonneted chieftains lifted long lances in signal 
for the charge. Sioux, Cheyennes, and Arapahoes burst 
from their concealment. Horsed and afoot, they con- 
verged on the ridge from all sides. It became an island 
in a tumultuous red sea with a spume of whistling 
arrows. Down in the valley the wood train, suddenly 
deserted, returned to the fort. With grim apprehension, 
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Carrington heard the heavy firing on the ridge { 
away and sounded the general alrm. A comps 
tered in desperate haste for the rescue, while (| 
nel released prisoners from the guardhouse an, 
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them, the cooks, the band—every man remainii < 
St. 
But on the ridge, which would be called M.csacre 
Hill, the red tide was lapping higher and higher, | ugh 


the slopes were slippery with ice and snow. The | 
had few firearms nor did they need them th 
Flights of arrows poured in on the defenders. So\diers 
dropped fast, clutching at feathered shafts in throat 
and chest. It had grown so cold that blood froze jn 
wounds. Plunging fire from the old Springfield muzzle 

loaders dwindled, and before there was time to ram in 
another round the savages were among the riflemen, and 
it was hand-to-hand. Only the 16-shot Henry repeaters 
of the two frontiersmen still spoke, and rings of slain 
mounted up around them until they, too, were silenced. 

Rifle butts crashed against lances, tomahawks, spiked 
war-clubs. In the mélée, two revolver shots cracked. 
All hope gone, Captains Fetterman and Brown had pre- 
ferred quick death to torture. As powder burns proved, 
each had used his last bullet on himself—or they had 
shot each other. ; 

Rescue was on the way from the fort—Captain Ten 
Eyck with forty men, followed by another forty, all 
Carrington could spare. But they had five miles to cover. 

The cavalry was retreating higher up the ridge, fight 
ing dismounted behind rocks. Lieutenant Grummond 
dropped, and the Indian charge swept over the surviv- 
ing troopers. Savage warriors, not content with scalp 
trophies, hacked and slashed and smashed the bodies, 
sparing no horrible mutilation fiendish imaginations 
could devise, shooting the stripped, maimed dead full 
of arrows. 

In an incredibly short space of time, three officers and 
seventy-nine men had met defeat and death, their con- 
querors having lost only sixty at the most. The howling 
hordes on the battlefield dared Captain Ten Eyck to 
come on, but in the face of such odds he held his ranks 
firm. Only when the Indians had ridden off did he ad- 
vance and bring most of the bodies back to the Fort. He 
could not find the corpses of Lieutenant Grummond 
and some of the cavalrymen. 

To recover and bury your dead was a point of honor 
with both whites and Indians, and its compulsion was 
felt by even the prudent Colonel Carrington. A detail 
saddled up to ride out with him. Well aware of the 
risk to the now dangerously-undermanned fort, he first 
had all the explosives in the magazine arranged so that 
the ignition of a powder train would blow the place 
skyhigh. Then he sent all the women and children into 
the magazine. His orders were: should the enemy suc 
cessfully storm the stockade, in the last resort touch off 
the powder. Better such a fate for his own wife and 
children and the others than falling into the hands of 
the Indians. 


lians 
day. 
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No attack was made during Carrington’s foray. He 

men brought back Grummond’s body to his 
widow, along with the remaining dead. With 
scarcely relaxed, sentries watched the hills fade 
in the dusk. Tonight would be Red Cloud’s chance, 
and he, as was later learned, knew it. There were not 
enouyh soldiers left to defend the walls against a resolute 
attack from all sides. 
But that night a fierce blizzard swept down. Thirty 
degrees below zero clutched Fort Phil Kearny in its icy 
grip. Sentries could not long endure the terrible cold 
numbing hands and feet but had to be relieved every 
half hour. So did the details frantically shovelling away 
snowdrifts which continually formed ramps to the top 
of the stockade, ramps which would have saved assail- 
ants the trouble of scaling the walls. 
Although the blizzard, forcing the Indians to huddle 
in their tepees, saved the Fort that night, Carrington 
did not dare wait for what the morning might bring. 
He called for a volunteer to ride to Laramie for help. 

It would have been a useless sacrifice for any soldier, 
ignorant of the country, to offer to go. Jim Bridger, old 
as he was, might have ventured, but some time ago he 
had left Kearny for the Crow country around Fort C. 
F. Smith. The man who stepped forward was a civilian 
scout in Army employ, a veteran frontiersman, John 
Phillips, called “Portugee.” 

Carrington told him to take the best horse on the post, 
a Kentucky thoroughbred, the Colonel’s own charger. 
Yet Phillips knew that it was next to impossible—the 
odds 100-to-l1—that any man, however experienced, 
however magnificently mounted, could make that ride 
through surrounding Indians in the teeth of a howling 
blizzard. Still, for the sake of the women and children 
in the fort, the attempt must be made. 
At the sallyport, the Colonel watched Phillips swing 
into the saddle. A sentry snapped his rifle to present 
arms, a salute both to his commanding officer and to the 
valor of the volunteer. The gate creaked open. 

“May God help you!” Colonel Carrington called, as 
the whirling snowflakes dropped a curtain behind horse 


and rider. 


and 
youn 
tens! 


Ill 
Paralyzing cold knifed through Phillips’ buffalo coat. 
Riding or leading his mount, he plunged on through the 
drifts. Some instinct guided him and the thoroughbred 
through the blinding blizzard, and they did not com- 


. mence the fatal circling which has caused many a horse- 
he man to die in his own tracks. Before dawn Phillips 
- halted, fed his horse some grain and munched some 
sat hardtack while he lay hidden through the day. He 
ee reached little Fort Reno safely, but there was no tele- 
on graph there, nor was the garrison strong enough to 
- send aid to Kearny. Phillips asked for no relay but rode 
. on. 

. Hitherto, cold had immobilized the Indians, but now 


a large band sighted the messenger and pursued him. 
He outdistanced them on the thoroughbred, reached a 
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high hill and stood off his assailants all the night. At 
daybreak, he galloped through the cordon and reached 
Horse Shoe Station. One hundred and ninety miles lay 
behind him. He wired Carrington’s appeal for help to 
Laramie but a premonition that the message might not 
get through (as it did not) sent Portugee Phillips riding 
on. 

At Fort Laramie they were giving a Christmas Eve 
ball in the club rooms of the building called “Bedlam” 


Thirty below clutched 
the fort in its icy grip 
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because it was the quarters of the rollicking young 
bachelor officers. Outside in the night a sentry chal- 
lenged, and there was a sudden summons for the Of- 
ficer of the Day. He was back soon, and through the 
open door dancers in the warm ballroom saw a dyin 
horse, down in the snow. Behind the OD a bulky 
figure in a buffalo coat staggered on stiff, nearly-frozen 
legs. Blue lips above a beard jagged with icicles mut- 
tered a gruff report: 

“Courier from Kearny with important despatches for 
the commanding officer.” 

Portugee Phillips, his message delivered, swayed and 
crashed unconscious to the ballroom floor. In three 
days and nights he had ridden 236 miles through a 
terrific blizzard and an enemy determined to halt any 
plea for rescue from the fort which lay at their mercy. 

Paul Revere had his Longfellow, but Portugee Phil- 
lips’ ride, one of the most extraordinary exploits in 
history, is largely forgotten. He recovered after a long 
illness and was rewarded by the Government with a 
grant of $300. The Sioux in revenge later raided his 
cattle extensively, and after Phillips’ death in 1883 his 
widow was compensated for the Indian depredations 
to the extent of $5,000. 

While the first battalion of the 18th Infantry marched 
from Laramie to the relief of Kearny, wires to the East 
hummed with the news of the Fetterman “massacre.” 
A startled Government and public, at last convinced that 
another Indian war was on, clamored for a scapegoat. 
Someone must have blundered to allow the slaughter of 
eighty officers and men. Someone had indeed blundered, 
but he was dead. So the storm broke on Colonel Car- 
rington. His warnings, appeals for reinforcements, and 
written orders, though subsequently they would vindi- 
cate him before a court of inquiry, availed him nothing 
now. He was relieved of his command. Peremptory 
orders forced him to leave Kearny with his wife, sons, 
and other women and children in the midst of another 
terrible blizzard which froze the limbs of some of the 
teamsters of the wagon train so badly that amputations 
were required. 

Red Cloud’s warriors closed in around the fort again, 
more fiercely determined than ever to blot it out. What 
if the white soldiers had made good their losses? No big 
army was being sent to smash the Indians. Here was 
only this hated fort with its garrison. Though stronger 
than before, the soldiers must still venture out from be- 
hind walls to cut timber and hay. They could be 
caught and crushed again. 

Red Cloud’s calculations missed a vital point. The 
garrison had received a supply of the new breech-load- 
ing Springfield rifles for which Carrington had vainly 
asked. 

IV 

Fort Phil Kearny was complete and needed no more 
lumber, but great quantities of firewood must be laid in 
against the winter of 67. So late in July that summer 
axes rang again on Piney Creek, seven miles from the 


Sey tember 
fort. A company of the 27th Infantry, formed fron , he 
old 18th, mounted guard over the contract \oo¢. 
cutters. 

Commanding the guard was Captain James P.\y ell 


whom Fetterman had ranked out of leading th 

on that fatal day last December. Powell was 4 

timer who had come up in the Army the hard \. 
Enlisting as a private in 1848, he had won a comm; 
sion in the Civil War where he had been desperat: 
wounded and twice brevetted for conspicuous gallant 
Unlike Fetterman, Powell took no unnecessary chances. 
His two guard details in the woods were alert. | the 
open plain where he was encamped with his main body. 
he had improvised a barricade of wagon beds which had 
been removed from running gears, used alone to hau! 
cordwood. The wagon beds were loopholed and formed 
in an oval, with spaces between filled with logs and 
sacks of grain. Arms, ammunition, and provisions were 
ready within this little citadel. Since Indians had hoy- 
ered around Kearny all that spring and summer, Cap- 
tain Powell knew that an attack on his camp could be 
expected at any time. At dawn on August 2 it came. 

Yelling warriors swooped on the _horse-and-mule 
herd, stampeded it and galloped down on the parties 
in the woods. Arrows caught four choppers, but others 
with their guards fought their way clear and com- 
menced a successful retreat to Kearny. A sortie by 
Powell covered the return of some of the pickets to the 
corral. 

Behind the wagon beds, Powell mustered his force. 
With himself, Lieutenant John C. Jenness, and two 
frontiersmen, it amounted to only thirty-two men. He 
distributed his rifles to the best shots—three guns apiece 
—and detailed the remaining soldiers as loaders. No one 
must fire, he ordered, until he gave the word. Then he 
and his men waited. They did not expect to come out 
of that fight alive. The Indians massing on the slopes 
could not number less than 1,500. Up on an eminence 
a chief who looked like Red Cloud flaunted his blanket 
like a banner, signalling the charge. Led by Crazy 
Horse and American Horse, five hundred Sioux and 
Cheyennes moved forward. They broke from a trot to 
a gallop, a mad, breakneck pace. Over the shoulders of 
their ponies, rifles—rifles captured from Fetterman— 
flamed and cracked. 

“Men, here they come!” called Captain Powell's cool 
voice. “Take your places and shoot to kill!” 

The onrushing warriors were fifty yards away when 
a storm of lead from the corral smashed into them. Sol- 
diers snatched up reserve rifles, fired again and again. 
At that range they could not miss. Under the terrific 
fusillade, the charge, launched to ride straight over the 
corral, swerved and swept around it. The Indians, 
swinging down behind their ponies and shooting be- 
neath their necks, circled the stronghold repeatedly. 
ready to close in the minute the firing slackened. But it 
never slackened. The loaders slipped cartridges into the 
chambers of the new Springfields, thrust them into the 
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At Fort Laramie they were 
giving a Christmas Eve Ball 


. 


hands of the men at the loopholes, Colt six-shooters and 
a few magazine rifles swelled the volume of fire to an 
intensity beyond anything the Indians ever had faced. 
Red bodies toppled from racing ponies or crashed with 
them to the ground. Yet so close did the circle draw its 
coils that sometimes the heavy caliber .50 bullets 
plowed through two or three warriors in line. 

The Indian attack had been furiously valiant. “They 
certainly brought all their sand with them,” a soldier 
grunted. But they could not stand that fire. They broke 
and fled in confusion, leaving dead and wounded men 





and horses heaped close around the wagon boxes. The 
wounded kept shooting till the defenders picked them 
off. 

But the little force in the corral had been whittled 
down to twenty-eight. Lieutenant Jenness, exposing 
himself to give a command, had taken a bullet through 
his head. One private was dead also and two others out 
of action with severe wounds. While there was no 
thought of surrender, men now began to prepare their 
last resorts. They tied cords with loops in the other ends 
to their rifle triggers and took off their boots. Muzzle 
against forehead, and toe in that loop would pull the 
trigger and save them from torture in the all-too-likely 
event that the next charge overran them. Others spun 
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the chambers of their Colts, marking the sixth round 
they would save for themselves. 

A second charge was mustering in the timber. Pocket 
mirrors flashed signals to the hills where horsemen 
grasped their ponies’ manes and stood ready while 
warriors on foot who were to precede them wriggled 
forward under cover. The wild, eerie sound of a war 
chant rose, chilling the blood of the soldiers behind their 
ramparts. 

A marksman at a loophole shouted, “Look out! Here 
they come again!” 

Whooping and shooting, naked warriors darted from 
behind the brush, driving forward in the form of a 
human wedge. Lead riddled the wagon boxes. But the 
Indians’ aim was high. Soldiers crouched beneath the 
bullets which splintered the wood over their heads, and 
not a man was hit. They fired only when their sights 
covered a sure target. 

To the waiting squadrons on the hills the defense 
seemed to be weakening. Then down the slopes swept 
a mighty, horse-borne crescent, vivid with streaming 
war bonnets, striped copper bodies and gaudily-painted 
shields of buffalo hide. At a thundering gallop it passed 
through the skirmishers and surged on the fortress. 

Captain Powell took steady aim and fired. Red 
Cloud's nephew, leading the charge, swayed and 
dropped under the hoofs. The fire of the Springfields 
was like a scythe swung across the backs of the Indian 
ponies. Sioux and Cheyennes reeled back but charged 
again. With the old rifles, the soldiers would never 
have had time to reload. Now they poured in round 
after round till barrels grew so hot they must be cooled 
with the last water in canteens. 

Still the red men came on, charging until some were 
near enough to claw at the wagon boxes. Soldiers 
jumped to their feet, drew knives or threw the augurs 
used to bore the loopholes at glaring, painted faces. The 
assault waves ebbed and dashed forward against the 
bulwarks again, only to melt away under the crackling 
volleys of the new Springfields. Warriors crumpled or 
staggered back incredulously. The white man’s medi- 
cine was bad—he was “making his guns fire themselves 
without stopping.” This was not like the fight with 
Fetterman. 

No less than six times the Indians charged with a 
tenacity they seldom showed after such repeated, bloody 
repulses. In the corral, Powell and his men, exhausted 
and thirsty, drooped under the burning sun and reached 
into their dwindling piles of cartridges. It had been 
7:00 o'clock when the first alarm was given; now it was 
close to 3:00. They could not hold out much longer. 

A seventh charge was never delivered, for the spirit 
of the Indians was broken. They dragged away their 


wounded and their dead, estimated by Powell at 180; - 


by others as much more. 

And now at last came relief from Kearny: a column 
of 100 men and a howitzer, its bursting shells putting 
the warriors to flight. Hoarsely cheering, the little band 


. mber 
behind the wagon boxes leaped up to welco; their 
comrades, a welcome which grew in heartiness en a 


surgeon was found to have brought a keg of w! 
Thirty-two against the overwhelming odds o{ | 599) 
The white man had been fighting and winn 
such epic battles against the Indian from th 
when Cortez hewed his way through the hordes 
Montezuma. As the war horses and armor of the Cop. 
quistadores turned the scale against the Aztecs, so had 
the breech-loaders and superior marksmans)ip 
Powell’s men defeated the Sioux and Cheyennes. It 
was true that the certainty of torture stiffened whatever 
backbones needed it. Yet the fact remained—and would 
be proved again—that the soldier, with his discipline, 
organization, and those inner flames called esprit de 
corps, was a better fighting man than the savag: 

The sad, sweet notes of Taps sounded at Fort Phil 
Kearny, as they buried the slain. But the pine boxes 
were few this time—not Fetterman’s fourscore. Exy] 
tation could not but mingle with mourning, for news 
came that the wagon box fight had duplicated a victory 
of the day before at Fort C. F. Smith where the hay 
field detail had shattered fierce Indian attacks. 

Red Cloud, discredited with his nation, withdrew 
his raiders and for a year there was peace on the Powder. 
But that stubborn chief was not finished. Next fall he 
demanded the closing of the Bozeman Trail and Gov- 
ernment commissioners granted it in another treaty. 
Incredulously the commanders of the frontier forts read 
dispatches ordering abandonment. 

Some must have recalled Carrington’s tribute to the 
fallen that day the big garrison flag first was raised. 
“These men have given their lives to vindicate our 
pledge never to yield one foot of our advance.” Now a 
vacillating policy was breaking that pledge. Those lives 
had been sacrificed in vain. For the last time the Stars 
and Stripes fluttered down from Kearny’s tall staff. For 
the last time bugle and trumpet rang against the stout 
walls of the stockade. Fall in. Boots and Saddles 
Orders were orders. Bitterly the blue column marched 
out the gates with its wagon train. 

Down from the hills galloped the watching Sioux 
and, unopposed, rode in by the opposite gates to the 
deserted stronghold, into the fort they had not been 
able to take by force of arms. Yelping warriors leaped 
from their ponies to kindle torches. 

The retreating troops looked back over their shoulders 
to see dense clouds of smoke pouring from the stock- 
ade. The fine fort, built by the strength of their sinews, 
defended at the cost of comrades’ lives, would soon be a 
heap of black ashes on the plains. 

Wild rejoicing in the lodges of the Sioux would be 
short-lived. To the south were stretching the iron rails 
of the Northern Pacific which Red Cloud had vowed 
to leave unattacked in exchange for this new treaty. 
And in his Black Hills hunting grounds lay still-undis 
covered gold which would lure the white man, treaty or 
no treaty. The Army would march this way again. 
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The Headquarters Company 
Rifle Regiment 


A headquarters company of a rifle regiment consists of a 
company headquarters, an intelligence platoon, and a com- 
munication platoon. These elements are grouped into one 
unit primarily for administrative purposes. 


Company HEADQUARTERS 


For tactical operations company headquarters is divided 
into a command group and an administration group. 

The command group consists primarily of personnel 
whose duties in combat are directly associated with regi- 
mental headquarters and in large part performed at the 
regimental command post. In this group are the company 
commander (headquarters commandant), the company 
executive officer (regimental gas officer), the first sergeant, 
transport sergeant, chauffeurs, motor mechanics, bugler, 
orderlies, and basic privates when available and required. 

The administration group consists of the personnel who 
take care of the mess and supply of the headquarters and 
headquarters company and carry on the company personnel 
administration. The group includes the mess sergeant, 
cooks, and cooks’ helpers, the supply sergeant and armorer- 
artificer, company clerk, and the basic privates not with the 
command group. 

The company commander is responsible for the admini- 
stration, discipline, and basic training of the company, and 
for the special training of the company headquarters. The 
regimental intelligence officer (S-2) is responsible for the 
special training of the intelligence platoon, and the regi- 
mental communication officer is responsible for the special 
training of the communication platoon. The company com- 
mander supervises this special training. 

In addition to his normal command duties, the company 
commander is the headquarters commandant and may take 
over any of the duties of a provost marshal the regimental 
commander directs. As regimental headquarters com- 
mandant his duties include: Marking of routes and super- 
vising guides and advance parties for a march; acting as 
quartering officer under or in place of S-1; supervising the 
physical movement of the command post and furnishing 
the necessary men and transportation from company head- 
quarters; supervising the messing and quartering of com- 


mand-post personnel; providing tor the security of the CP 
in combat, using available personnel of company head 
quarters and such combat troops as may be detailed for the 
purpose; providing for concealment of the CP from ground 
and air observation; enforcing trafhc-control regulations in 
the regimental area; custody and evacuation of prisoners of 
war; selection of prisoner of war collecting point; custody 
and return of stragglers to organizations. 

Some of the duties mentioned may be delegated to S-1, 
and some of the duties normally charged to S-1 may be as 
signed to the headquarters commandant. 

The regimental color sergeants, who are assigned to the 
service company, may do guard duty under the headquar 
ters commandant. 

The company executive (regimental gas officer) is the 
second-in-command and in addition serves as regimental 
gas officer. As gas officer he advises the regimental com 
mander and staff in the use of and defense against gas and 
smoke. His duties as gas officer include: recommendations 
to S-4 on the supply of chemicals and antichemical equip 
ment; supervising and coérdinating gas-defense training in 
the regiment and making periodic inspections; supervising 
the installation and maintenance of gas-deferise measures; 
supervising the use of decontaminating agents; supervising 
gas reconnaissance of routes and areas before their use by 
troops; recommendations on the use of chemicals and 
smoke; recommendations for standing orders concerning 
gas-defense measures; and studying the types and char 
acteristics of chemicals and chemical equipment used by 
the enemy, and his methods of employing them 

The first sergeant assists the company commander with 
the company and in his duties as headquarters commandant. 

The transport sergeant is responsible to the company 
commander for the maintenance of all company motor ve 
hicles and for the training of all company chauffeurs. He 
supervises the loading and movement of cargo trucks 
assigned to company hea dquarters and directs the activities 
of the company motor mechanics. His duties may require 
his presence in either the command-post area or in the regi 
mental-train bivouac. 

The motor mechanics work under the direction of the 
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[The following article is an unofficial summary of present infantry thought on this subject.) 
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transport sergeant. They assist chauffeurs in first-echelon 
maintenance and perform such second-echelon maintenance 
as practicable with the tools and facilities available. 

The orderlies serve the regimental commander and staff 
by preparing shelter and facilities for their comfort, serving 
their meals, and providing messenger service within the 
command post. In addition, they help defend the CP. 

The bugler sounds calls, warnings, and alerts as ordered. 
He is especially trained as a messenger for the company 
commander. He also helps defend the command post. 

The basic privates help in establishing shelter and facili 
ties at the command post, controlling trafic at the com- 
mand post, and in disposing of prisoners of war and 
stragglers. They also serve as messengers and guides and 
help defend the CP. , 

The chauffeurs and vehicles designated for the regimental 
staff are usually operated as a pool under supervision of the 
headquarters commandant. 

The mess sergeant is responsible for training the cooks 
and cooks’ helpers and operating the headquarters and 
headquarters company mess. This kitchen detail works in 
the kitchen location which is usually in the regimental- 
train bivouac. Battalion communication sections and in- 
telligence personnel operating with subordinate units mess 
with companies designated by the battalion commander. 

The supply sergeant receives and issues the supplies and 
equipment for regimental headquarters and its com- 
ponents. Communication equipment may be procured in 
the field directly by the communication ofhcer from the 
division signal unit. He supervises the work of the armorer- 
artificer. In combat he ordinarily performs his duties in the 
regimental-train bivouac, where he may be charged with 
the preparation of shelter and other installations. 

The company clerk works in the personnel group of the 
S-1 section under supervision of the personnel adjutant. 

When not performing duties that require them else- 
where, the members of the company command group usu- 
ally march with or near the regimental command group. 

The administration group marches with the regimental 
trains commanded by the senior present but is subject to 
the orders of the train commander. 

In addition to being trained for their special duties, all 
personnel of company headquarters are trained as individ- 
ual soldiers. 


Tue INTELLIGENCE PLATOON 


The organization and duties of the Intelligence Platoon 
were covered in The InFaNrry Journat for March, 1941. 


THe CoMMUNICATION PLATOON 


The communication platoon establishes, maintains, and 
operates the various means of signal communication be- 
tween regimental headquarters and subordinate units in 
conformity with the tactical plan and current signal opera- 
tion instructions. It also establishes communication with 
adjacent and attached units and operates means of com- 
munication with supporting units and higher headquarters. 
In tactical operations and training, each battalion section 
is attached to its designated battalion. 

When a section is detached from the communication 
platoon to join its battalion, it establishes, maintains and 
operates the battalion signal communication system, assisted 
by the battalion message center section. 
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The regimental communication officer is respor 
the company commander for the training of the o 
cation platoon. Battalion message center sections ar: 
with the respective battalion sections of the commu 
platoon. 

The members of the platoon designated for the 
company are trained as general communication pe 
to operate sound-powered telephone equipment an. 
able radiotelephones and install, operate and maint. 
tery-operated telephone equipment. 

It is essential that special training culminate wit! 
tical work in command-post exercises and field e) 
Proficiency in command-post procedure and in establish 
ing, maintaining, and operating the different m« 
communication, is acquired only through practical 
in the field. 


Comsat INTELLIGENCE 


All documents, facts, or observations of any kind that 
may throw light on the enemy or the theater of operations 
constitute information. 

Reconnaissance is the procurement of information of 
military value by military personnel sent out for that pur 
pose in the field. Reconnaissance, as distinguished from 
observation, implies movement. 

Military intelligence is evaluated and interpreted in- 
formation concerning a possible or actual enemy, or theater 
of operations, together with conclusions drawn from it. It 
is divided into two general classes: War Department inte! 
ligence and combat intelligence. 

War Department intelligence is military intelligence 
produced during peace and war under the direction of the 
War Department General Staff. It includes studies of pos- 
sible theaters of operation and armored forces, resources, 
and political and economic conditions in all countries. 

Combat intelligence is military intelligence produced in 
the field after the outbreak of hostilities. Usually it is con- 
fined to the terrain and to the location, composition, dispu- 
sition, movements, armament, equipment, supplies, tactics, 
training, discipline, and morale of the enemy forces op 
posing a combat unit, and the deductions made from con- 
sidering these things. All infantry units report information 
of the enemy and the terrain. 

Counterintelligence is those measures taken to destroy 
the effectiveness of the enemy intelligence system. Counter 
intelligence measures include secrecy discipline; conceal 
ment; tactical measures to deceive the enemy; restrictions on 
preparing, transmitting and using documents; signal com 
munication security; precautions in movements of troops 
and individuals; regulation of activities of newspaper cor 
respondents, photographers, radio news commentators, and 
visitors; censorship, and counterpropaganda. 

The commander estimates the situation by considering 
the mission of his unit, the means available to him and to 
the enemy, the conditions in his area of operations includ- 
ing terrain and weather, and the probable effects of vari- 
ous lines of action on future operations. By adequate and 
timely military intelligence a commander draws logical 
conclusions concerning the enemy and his lines of action, 
and evaluates the terrain. 

Every infantry commander is responsible for promptly 
and fully informing his immediate superior of the situation. 
Commanders habitually obtain all possible information of 
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she encmy and report it to the higher commander and ad- 
iacent units affected. When there is no positive infor- 
mation. negative reports are made to that effect. 

Information must be transmitted without delay; it is of 
no use if it arrives too late. First contact with the enemy and 
new identifications are reported in the fastest way avail- 
able. Although reports are normally transmitted through 
the chain of command, urgent information is sent to af- 
fected neighboring units without regard to the usual chan- 
nels. Direct communication is authorized between intel- 
ligence agencies of higher and lower headquarters. 

Every infantry commander is responsible for reconnais 
«ance within his zone of advance or action, and on any 
open flank. His reconnaissance extends far enough to the 
front, fanks, and rear to guarantee against surprise. 
Reconnaissance is conducted on the principle that con- 
tact must be gained at the earliest practicable moment, and 
once gained must never be lost. 

The infantry commander is responsible for all intelligence 
activities of his unit. In combat he seeks information neces- 
sary to the security of his command; his estimate of the situ- 
ation, planning and conduct of operations; the accomplish- 
ment of reconnaissance and intelligence missions assigned 
by higher authority; and the procurement of intelligence 
sought by subordinate and adjacent units. 

The following steps are involved in the production of 
combat intelligence : collecting information; recording in- 
formation for study and reference; evaluating and inter- 
preting it to convert it into combat intelligence; distributing 
combat intelligence in time to be of use to all who should 
receive it. A regimental commander prescribes standing in- 
telligence instructions as part of his regiment’s standing 
operating procedure. The regimental intelligence officer 
‘S-2) prepares the detailed instructions. These may include 
such items as items of information to be sought and re- 
ported at all times; types of information to be given priority, 
such as armored attack or gas attack; times (or circum- 
stances) at which reports are to be submitted; methods to 
be used in transmitting reports; destination of reports. 
When definite items of information are required, it is 
necessary to plan systematically for their collection. The 
intelligence plan is the means by which S-2 determines 
specific information-collecting tasks for each agency at his 
disposal. If circumstances permit S-2 to prepare a written 
plan, he may use the form shown below. Otherwise his plan 
may consist merely of a brief enumeration of the items of 
information wanted and the agencies to procure them. 


Essential | Indications Collecting Specific 
elements of | (Analysis of | agency or orders or 
information | essential ele- | other source | requests 
ments of infor- | | 
mation ) 


The essential elements of information consist of that in- 
formation of the enemy and the terrain the commander 
needs to make a sound decision, conduct a maneuver, and 
avoid being surprised. The commander, assisted by S-2, 
considers what is known of the enemy situation and an- 
nounces the items of information he requires in the form 
of questions. These questions or items are called the “es- 
sential elements of information,” and are the basis of the 
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intelligence plan. The following items may be included: 
What is the strength, composition, and dispositions of the 
enemy? What lines of action that can interfere with our 
mission are within the physical capabilities of the enemy 
(to attack, defend, withdraw, etc.)? When and how can 
he put each into effect? Can he be reinforced? If so, when 
and in what strength? The essential elements also include 
unknown details of terrain that may affect our operations, 
and items of information desired by higher, 
neighboring units. 

Indications. S-2 analyzes each of the questions to de 
termine the hostile activities or lack of activities that will 
indicate what line of action the enemy has adopted or may 
adopt. The following are some typical indications: 


lower, or 


Of attack: Increased reconnaissance, especially in areas 
suitable for launching attack; advance of covering forces to 
closer contact with our troops; strong counterreconnaissance 
screen in advance of suitable assembly areas; movement of 
troops to assembly areas; emplacing of supporting weapons 
well forward; arrival of tanks in area; increased air activity; 
absence or neglect of intrenchments. 

Of defense: Construction of intrenchments and other 
field works in depth; construction of obstacles; emplacing 
of supporting weapons in depth; strengthening of security 
detachments and antitank defenses; location of command 
posts and supply installations well to the rear; absence of 
indications of attack. 

Of withdrawal: Rearward movement of trains, artillery, 
troops; reduced garrisons in forward defenses; organization 
or occupation of a rear position; absence of troops or sup 
plies coming into area; reduced activities, ground and air. 

C ollecting agency. S-2 must next determine the best way 
to obtain the information bearing on these hostile activities. 
Some of this information can be obtained by forward com- 
panies; some by observation posts; some by intelligence 
personnel det ailed to accompany reconnaissance or security 
detachments, patrols, or raiding parties; some only by avia- 
tion or other agencies of higher headquarters. 

Specific orders and requests. S-2 uses his intelligence 
personnel and any other agencies under his direct control 
to collect information that they are capable of getting. His 
orders to them specify what information to get, where to 
get it, and when, where, and how to report it. His orders 

may be issued orally or as brief written messages. When he 
thinks raids, patrols, or reconnaissance by subordinate 
units are necessary, he so recommends to his commander, 
through S-3. If his recommendations ate approved, he pre 
pares or helps to prepare the orders. 

On §-2’s recommendation, the regimental commander 
asks higher headquarters for information not obtainable by 
his own agencies. These requests are prepared by S-2; they 
must specify the exact information wanted, and when 
and where it is to be reported. Requests normally go 
through channels of command; however, on urgent matters 
S-2 is authorized to communicate direct. 


In the field, information is obtained from maps, air 
photographs and map substitutes; from captured docu- 
ments and equipment; from hostile and neutral press and 
radio; from inhabitants, repatriates, prisoners, and de 
serters; from air and ground reconnaissance and observa- 
tion units; from warning services, radiogoniometry, and 
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sound-and-flash batteries; from troops in contact with the 
enemy and from other sources. 

The company commander studies the terrain and ob 
serves enemy activities, supplementing his own observation 
by that of his subordinates. In particular the first sergeant, 
communication Cor reconnaissance and signal) sergeant, 
messengers, and bugler assist in searching for information. 
Much information comes to the company from its platoons. 








MESSAGE 


No. 2 Date 
To Regt! OP No. | At 


15 Jan 41 
Hill 467 


Report movements along the road E-H and in woods M; 
location and nature of enemy activities on front of 1st In- 
fantry: area, strength, and activities of hostile artillery and 
tanks on front of Ist Infantry. Reports as obtained to 
regt! CP. 


10 45 AM Jones, Capt, S-2 


FIGURE 1. Message assigning mission to observation group. Sent by 
regimental S-2 to OP No. 1. 








MESSAGE 


No. 5 Date 


15 Jan 41 
To CO Ist Bn At 


CR 436 


Reconnoiter woods L and M, Hill 207, and hostile positions 
in vicinty of N, and report all enemy activities to regtl cP 
by 8 00 PM. | 
5 00 PM Smith, Col 


FiGURE 2. Message assigning intelligence mission to battalion. Pre- 
pared by S-2 as the order of the regimental commander. 








The company commander sends out patrols, scouts, and 
observers as necessary. Observers and agents of attacking 
units report the progress and movements of friendly ele- 
ments and information of the enemy. 

Companies occupying the forward defense areas post 
observers to warn of hostile approach. 

The company commander reports all information to the 
battalion commander and sends back prisoners, captured 
documents and enemy matériel. 

Intelligence missions to obtain specific items of infor- 
mation are assigned to companies by the battalion com- 
mander when he or a higher commander requires such in- 
formation. Outline forms similar to the “combat report” 
shown in figure 3 may be furnished for the convenience of 
platoon and company commanders. 
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COMBAT REPORT 
Organization 

Hour Date 
|_1. Where is the e 
2. What is he doin 


1. Where are you? 
2. What are you doing? 








| 


| 3. What weapons is 

using against vou 

What hostile orga 

tions have you id 

fied? 

. What prisoners or doc- 
uments have you cap 


3. Who is on your right? 


4. Who is on your left? 4. 


5. How many casualties 
have you? 


1 


ee tured? 
6. Are you receiving: Where? When? 
Artillery support? 
Machine-gun support? Disposition? 
Mortar support? 
Remarks: 
Name 
Rank 


INSTRUCTIONS 
1. Reports will be submitted at hours and for periods as di 
rected by the next higher commander. 


2. Give known facts only, in answering the printed ques 
tions. Inferences may be included in remarks but must 
be stated as such. 


3. Negative information frequently is important. 


4. This report, when practicable and pertinent, may be ac 
companied by map or sketch on reverse side. 


FiGURE 3. Combat report. 








The battalion commander studies the terrain and observes 
enemy activities. He obtains information from his compa- 
nies, detachments, and patrols; and from his staff and the 
intelligence section of the battalion headquarters detach- 
ment. This section is commanded by the battalion intel- 
ligence officer (S-2) and is trained as scouts and observers. 
In general it is used for intelligence tasks similar to those 
performed by the regimental platoon. 

The battalion sends information to the regiment and to 
its companies and exchanges information with adjacent 
units. 

The Regiment. At the regimental command post, infor 
mation is received from higher, subordinate, adjacent, at 
tached, and supporting units; reconnaissance detachments, 
patrols and raiding parties; staff officers; and members of the 
intelligence platoon of headquarters company. 

The intelligence platoon operates under the regimental 
intelligence officer (S-2). Its members are trained as scouts 
and observers. In general they are used to install and 
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observation posts;' to accompany subordinate units, 
_ raiding parties, and reconnaissance and security 
ments as intelligence scouts; to examine air photo- 

captured documents, and matériel; to briefly 
ne prisoners of war, deserters, repatriates, and inhabi- 
tants. to assist S-2 in recording, evaluating, and dissemi- 
nating the information obtained; to perform special mis- 
sions of observation, reconnaissance, and liaison; and to 
carry out such counterintelligence as the regimental com- 
mander may direct; also instruction in this subject. 

Information received at regimental headquarters is sent 
by $2 to higher, subordinate, and adjacent units. 

“Other echelons. Division and higher headquarters re 
ceive intelligence from the War Department and their own 
far-reaching air and ground collecting agencies. This in- 
telligence is transmitted through the chain of command to 
regiments, battalions and companies. 
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patr 
detac 
grap 
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Although the examination of enemy personnel is a duty 
of the unit intelligence officer, brief examinations may be 
made by the captors—patrols, detachments, platoons, or 
companies—for information of immediate importance to 
them. The examination of enemy personnel in the various 
commands will be strictly limited to those items of immedi- 
ate importance to the commander concerned. 

Prisoners are disarmed as soon as captured and, if prac- 
ticable, are then searched for documents of intelligence 
value prior to their evacuation to the battalion collecting 
point. Since officers are the ones most likely to possess im- 
portant documents they should be searched by the captors. 
If intelligence personnel are there, they help search prison- 
ers and send information to their S-2. Prisoners are allowed 
to keep their helmets, gas masks, identification tags, rank 
insignia, decorations, money, and objects of value. Docu- 
ments removed from any prisoner are tied into one pack- 
age, marked with the name of the prisoner and the time 
and place he was captured, and given to the guard for de- 
livery to the battalion collecting point. 

The unit that captures prisoners furnishes the guard to 
take them to the battalion or regimental collecting point. 
Guards keep prisoners from talking to each other and from 
destroying documents or identifications en route. 
Intelligence scouts accompanying forward units search 
the enemy dead and wounded for identifications and docu- 
ments. If no intelligence personnel are with his unit and 
circumstances permit, a company or detachment com- 
mander should have the men of his unit make these 
searches—particularly of dead or wounded officers. Identi- 
fication tags are left on the bodies; documents and other 
items of military value are sent to the unit intelligence 
oficer. The personal appropriation of documents is strictly 
forbidden. 
If time permits, the battalion S-2 makes a thorough 
search of all prisoners for identification and documents. 
He has prisoners separated into three groups—officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and privates. He briefly examines a 
few prisoners for information of immediate importance to 
the battalion; for example, items concerning the location of 
enemy heavy weapons, command posts, and observation 
posts. He sends prisoners to the regimental collecting point 





*For the operation of observation posts, see Notes from the Chief's 
Office, in the March, 1941, INFANTRY JOURNAL and FM 30-10. 
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without unnecessary delay. He sends documents and other 
information of value to the regimental S-2. 

The headquarters commandant, coérdinating with S-2, 
selects a regimental prisoner-of-war collecting point ac- 
cessible to the command post, and notifies subordinate units 
where it is. S-2 questions a few selected prisoners for 
items of immediate tactical importance to the regiment. 
During periods of stabilization, he may make a more de- 
tailed examination. He examines thoroughly only those 
prisoners who are likely to have information of value, such 
as officers, noncommissioned officers, observers, and mes- 
sengers or liaison agents. Prisoners should be questioned 
before the shock of battle has worn off. 

Documents delivered to S-2 by the guard are examined 
briefly for information of immediate importance to the regi- 
ment. Those pertaining to each prisoner are then tied to- 
gether separately, and a summary of any statements made 
during the examination is attached to the package before 
it is sent to higher headquarters. If practicable, prisoners 
are grouped according to organization before the regiment 
sends them to the rear. These groups are subdivided into 
officers, noncommissioned officers, and privates. Time per- 
mitting, a list is prepared showing the individuals in each 
group, and the time and place of their capture. 

Ordinarily, enemy deserters will volunteer information. 
They are examined in the same manner as other prisoners. 
They are encouraged to talk and to give their reasons for 
desertion. Since the enemy may plant fake deserters bearing 
false documents, intelligence officers must note on their 
report of examination: “Information from deserter.” 

During an advance toward the enemy, intelligence ofh- 
cers question civilians regarding enemy forces that are 
operating or have been operating in the area. Inquiries may 
include the nature and number of the enemy troops that 
have been in the locality; identification of units, insignia, 
characteristics of uniform, lettering on vehicles, enumera- 
tion and description of weapons, vehicles, etc.; circum: 
stances, date and hour the enemy was present; buildings 
occupied; remarks and conversation overheard. 

Intelligence personnel usually depend upon the com- 
munication channels established by the units to which 
they belong or in whose sector or zone they are operating. 
One or more motor vehicles may be made available to the 
intelligence platoon. Portable radiotelephones and sound- 
powered telephones may also be allotted when available. 

Intelligence personnel make the maximum use of sketches 
and overlays in their reports. Data entered on sketches and 
maps are amplified as necessary by brief notes on the map 
or sketch itself. 

Reports of scout-observers with patrols may be oral, but 
for purposes of reference and record are preferably sup- 
plemented by sketches or maps with necessary orders. A 
written report may include, in brief form: the composition 
of the patrol; its mission, time of departure, and route; all 
incidents and all information of the enemy; the general 
character of ground traversed; the route of return; the time 
of return; and casualties. 

Information is plotted on the unit situation map and in 
an S-2 “work sheet,” and also in the unit journal. After an 
item of information has been recorded by the S-2 section it 
is sent to the S-] section for entry in the journal and for 
filing. 
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Time permitting, S-2 and his assistants evaluate and in- 
terpret information. Except during periods of stabilization, 
they can seldom make a thorough study of each item. In 
so far as practicable, however, they examine each item: first, 
as to how important it is and how it should be distributed; 
second, as to how credible its source is; third, as to how ac- 
curate it is; and fourth, as to what it means or signifies. 
Finally, S-2 decides what conclusions may be drawn. 

In considering the importance and proper distribution of 
information, the following questions should be answered: 


Does it concern the enemy or terrain not under our 
control? 

Is it new information needed now? Who needs it? 

Is it information of future value? 

ls it of value to this unit or to higher, subordinate, or 
adjacent units? 


The credibility of the source of an item of information 
is determined from previous experience as to the accuracy 
and reliability of the source or similar sources, and from a 
consideration of whether the conditions existing at the 
time would permit the information to be obtained. 

The accuracy of the information may be determined by 
confirming or corroborating information; or by agreement 
with available information on the same matter. 

Information should be verified and confirmed before it 
is used in making an estimate of the enemy situation. When 
circumstances permit, S-2 institutes measures to verify 
questionable reports. 

S-2 determines the significance of an item of information 
by considering its relation to other information. 

From his study S-2 should be able to determine the 
things the enemy is physically capable of doing and the con- 
ditions under which any particular thing may be done. In 
some situations, information available may permit him to 
list the enemy’s capabilities in the order of their probability. 

S-2 must study the available information without bias 
and must especially guard against having preconceived 
ideas. He must be particularly careful not to make false 
assumptions and not to draw unwarranted conclusions. 

Information must be distributed quickly in order to be 
of use. Identifications are reported immediately to higher 
headquarters. Reports of enemy air, mechanized, or gas 
operations are transmitted at once to individuals and units 
concerned. When critical information that is unverified or 
questionable is forwarded by S-2, the lack of verification 
must be stated. Less critical information is distributed only 
after it has been evaluated and interpreted. Higher head- 
quarters may require the regiment to report periodically. 
Lower units are kept posted on the situation. Information 
is transmitted directly between intelligence officers. 

S-2 must be prepared at all times to give the commander 
and his staff an estimate of the enemy situation based on the 
latest information. He brings critical items to the attention 
of the commander and staff officers without delay. 

The intelligence officer prepares the S-2 section of the 
unit report. The S-2 section of the report constitutes para- 
graph | of the report and covers as much of the following 
as may be applicable : 


1. ENEMY. 


a. Show units in contact. 
b. Show enemy reserves that can affect our situation. 
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c. Brief description of enemy activity during 
covered by report. 

d. Brief estimate of enemy strength, materia] 
and morale, and his probable knowledge 
situation. 

e. Conclusions covering plans open to the 
which can affect our own mission, includi; 
effect of time, space, terrain, present kno 
positions, and other factors, on each such 
and the earliest estimated time at which the ¢; 
can put each into effect. 

Each battalion headquarters detachment contains 
talion intelligence section that consists of a section | 
(topographical draftsman), an intelligence corporal 
privates to serve as scouts and observers. 

The battalion intelligence officer serves both as adjuta 
and intelligence officer (S-1 and S-2). His intelligence 
duties include: training the battalion intelligence person 
nel, and intelligence and counterintelligence instruction 
within the battalion; preparation of intelligence plans; prep 
aration of orders to information-collecting agencies of the 
battalion (orders to intelligence section direct, to other units 
through the battalion S-3); codrdination of battalion col 
lecting agencies; recording, evaluation, interpretation, and 
distribution of information; command of intelligence sec 
tion in tactical training, and operations; search and hasty 
examination of prisoners for information of immediate im 
portance to the battalion; examination of civilians and cap 
tured documents and matériel; distribution of maps, air 
photographs, and photomaps; verification of camouflage 
and concealment measures in the battalion. 

The section leader assists S-2 in training the section and 
in directing its operations. His duties at the battalion com 
mand post are similar to those of the sergeant-draftsman of 
the regimental intelligence platoon. He also carries out the 
detachment commander’s administrative instructions. 

The intelligence corporal is assistant section leader. S-2 
assigns him duties in accordance with his qualifications and 
the work to be done. He should be trained to perform the 
command post duties of the section leader and to lead a 
scout or observation group. 

The other men of the section serve as scouts and observers. 
One or more may be used for intelligence work at the CP. 





Regimental Signal Communication 


In general, the establishment and maintenance of com 
munication between superior and subordinate units is the 
responsibility of the superior commander. Between adjacent 
units communication is established from left to right unless 
their common superior directs otherwise. A unit supporting 
another is responsible for establishing communication by 
wire when practicable, otherwise by other means. 

The regimental commander is responsible for the instal 
lation, operation, and maintenance of the regimental signal 
communication system, and for supervision of the systems 
of his battalions. The commander of each subordinate unit 
is responsible for the signal-communication system of his 
unit and for its functioning as a part of the regimental 
system. Although the regimental commander is responsible 
for maintaining communication with his subordinate units, 


her 





+ is only through the joint effort of all concerned that 
cumnst nication can be maintained in combat. If contact is 
ist, its reéstablishment is sought by both the subordinate 
onits ond the higher unit. 

[he orders of the regimental commander for the tactical 
employment of his regiment include provisions for signal 
communication. The regimental communication officer is 
‘nformed at the earliest practical moment of the general 
plan of the operation and of the moves contemplated for the 
regimental command post. If practicable, the regimental! 
commander has the communication ofhicer be present when 
the division (brigade) field order is received so that he can 
make his reconnaissance and recommendations for the regi 
mental communication system early. 

Communication vehicles engaged in the installation, op- 
eration, or maintenance of the communication system are 
given a high priority on roads. 

Each commander is responsible that the next higher head- 
quarters is kept informed of the location of his command 
post. The communication officer sees that this information 
is transmitted to higher headquarters and to subordinate, 
supporting, and attached units. Platoon and company com- 
manders keep their immediate superiors informed of their 
locations by means of messengers, visual signals, or other 
agencies at their disposal. 

The infantry regiment installs, operates, and maintains 
all agencies of signal communication within its own units 
and the following communication with other units: signals 
usually visual) calling for fire support; direct communi- 
cation with aircraft; communication with adjacent units. 
Field artillery installs, operates, and maintains com- 
munication (normally wire and radio) with the CP of the 
front-line infantry unit which it supports or to which it is 
attached. It sends liaison detachments to the next subordi- 
nate supported units and establishes communication with 
these detachments. 

In the triangular division, signal corps troops install, 
operate, and maintain communication between the division 
and the regimental command posts; in the square division, 
between the division and the brigade command posts. 






































The communication platoon consists of a command group 
‘headquarters, a regimental and 3 battalion sections. 
Platoon headquarters consists of the platoon commander 
regimental communication officer), platoon sergeant (regi- 
mental communication chief), chauffeur, and privates. 
The regimental section, which operates under the super- 
vision of the platoon commander, consists of the following: 


Message-center section: 

Section leader (regimental message-center chief) 

Clerks, messengers, and motorcyclists. 

Wire section: 

Section leader (regimental wire chief) 

Chief switchboard operator. 

Assistant switchboard operators. 

Sergeants linemen, telephone and telegraph. 

Assistant linemen, telephone and telegraph (includ- 
ing those for employment with the AT company). 

Chauffeurs of communication vehicles. 

Radio-and-visual section: 

Section leader (regimental radio-and-visual chief). 

Sergeant radio operators. 


Assistant radio operators. 
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Radio electrician. 
Chauffeur of radio truck. 

Each battalion section consists of the following: 

Section command group: 
Section commander (battalion communication ofhcer 
Section sergeant (battalion communication chief 
Chauffeurs of section trucks and motorcyclist. 

W ire section: 
Section leader (battalion wire chief 
Battalion switchboard operator and assistant operators. 
Battalion lineman and assistant linemen, telephone 

and telegraph. 

Radio-and-visual section: 
Section leader (battalion radio-and-visual chief 
Radio operators. 


Battalion message-center personnel, consisting of a mes 
sage-center chief, clerks, messengers, and motorcyclists, 
are organically assigned to the battalion headquarters de 
tachment. When the battalion communication section 
joins its battalion, the battalion message-center section be 
comes a part of it and comes under the command of the 
battalion communication officer. 

The regimental communication officer is responsible for 
the technical training and proficiency of his platoon. As 
commander of the communication platoon and its regi 
mental section, he is charged with establishing, operating, 
and maintaining the regimental communication system. 
He operates under the supervision of the S-3. As a special 
staff officer he makes plans and recommendations for this 
system and advises the regimental commander and staff on 
matters of communication technique. He also has the fol 
lowing staff duties: 

Such supervision of the technical training of communi 
cation personnel throughout the regiment as may be dele 
gated to him by the commander. 

Technical advice and assistance to S-4 regarding the sup 
ply of signal-communication material for the regiment. 

Plans and recommendations for establishing a system of 
signal communication throughout the regiment during com 
bat and technical supervision of the system to insure maxi 
mum coérdination within the regiment and between it and 
the adjacent, supporting, attached, and higher units. 

Recommendations for the initial and successive locations 
of the command post of his own unit, if these have not been 
prescribed by higher authority, and for the next subordinate 
units when practicable. 

In combat, preparing or securing from higher head 
quarters such orders and signal operation instructions as 
may be needed to insure tactical and technical control of 
the signal-communication system of his unit. Distribution 
of such orders and instructions throughout his unit. 

Recommendations relative to procurement and replace 
ment of signal-communication personnel. 

The battalion communication officer is responsible to 
the regimental communication officer for the technical 
training and proficiency of his section of the communi 
cation platoon. He is responsible to the battalion com 
mander for the installation, operation, and maintenance of 
the battalion system of communication. His duties include : 

(1) Commanding his section of the communication pla 
toon and direction of its operations. This includes the bat 
talion message center. 
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(2) Assisting the regimental communication officer in 
the training of communication personnel. 

(3) Planning and supervising the battalion communi 
cation system in conformity with the regimental plan of 
communication and orders of the battalion commander. 

Regimental communication chief. The platoon sergeant 
(master sergeant) is the regimental communication chief 
and the principal enlisted assistant of the regimental com 
munication ofhcer. He performs such duties as the regi- 
mental communication officer prescribes and, in the ab- 
sence of that officer, commands the regimental section. 
During displacement of the CP he stays at the old site with 
the second echelon of the communication section until 
ordered to close station. 

Battalion communication chief. The technical sergeant of 
a battalion section is the battalion communication chief, 
the second-in-command of the section and the principal as- 
sistant of the battalion communication officer. His duties 
in the battalion section are similar to those of the regimental 
communication chief in the regimental section. 

Section leaders. The chiefs of the wire, message center, 
and radio-and-visual sections are responsible to their unit 
communication officers (regimental or battalion) for the 
operation of their sections and for such instructional duties 
as may be delegated to them. They perform their duties 
in conformity with BFM 24-5, and as prescribed by the 
unit communication officer. 

The other communication platoon personnel perform 
technical duties in conformity with BFM 24-5 and other 
duties as their unit commander directs. 

Company communication personnel. The communica 
tion sergeant of the rifle company (reconnaissance-and 
signal sergeant of the heavy-weapons company and AT 
company) serves as company message-center chief. He re 
ceives, instructs, and dispatches messengers and agents. 
He supervises the use of technical signaling equipment 
made available to the company. He follows a simplified 
form of the procedure given in BFM 24-5 for the message- 
center chief and dispatcher of small-unit headquarters. 

The technical communication equipment carried by the 
communication platoon consists of light field wire with the 
means to lay it and recover it; battery-operated telephones 
and telegraph instruments; sound-powered telephone sets; 
various types of key-operated and voice-operated radios; 
and visual-signal equipment. Messengers are assigned to 
the regimental section of the platoon and to battalion mes- 
sage center sections. During operations the division signal 
company issues pigeons to the regimental communication 
platoon when their probable need is foreseen. 

Telephones. Battery-operated telephones are used at 
regimental and battalion CPs for communication in the regi- 
mental wire net and with higher headquarters. A battalion 
in regimental reserve is seldom included in the regimental 
wire net except in defense or position warfare. 

Sound-powered telephones are used for local communi- 
cation. For example, a regiment and its battalion can use 
sound-powered telephones between the CP and OP(s). 
Rifle companies can use them for inter- and intra-company 
communication and communication with the battalion 
when circumstances are favorable. Heavy-weapons com- 
panies and the AT company can use them for communica- 
tion with the next higher headquarters and also with pla- 
toons and sections. 
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The light weight of the handsets and wire 
sound-powered telephone equipment permit thei: 
ment even during situations involving frequent a 
movement. Several hundred yards of wire can lx 
hand in a few minutes. A handset is merely clippe: 
end of the wire to establish communication. Te: 
trained personnel are not required in using this equ 

Telephone conversations must be brief; they m 
be discreet since secrecy is never assured. The tele} 
not used for long reports, orders, or message 
messenger or telegraph communication will do. 

Radios. The types of radio equipment are: 

(1) Voice and key-operated vehicular sets suita| 
use between the regiment and higher units, and be: 
the regiment and the AT company or distant rec: 
sance elements. 

(2) Sets of lesser range for use in the regimental net 

(3) Portable short-range radiotelephone sets, {ight 
enough to be readily carried by the operator. Examples of 
appropriate employment of these are: between a battalion 
and its companies, especially after deployment; between 
a regimental or battalion commander on reconnaissance 
and his CP; between reconnaissance, security, and intelli 
gence detachments and the appropriate commanders; be 
tween elements of a single column or between several 
columns for purposes of march control. 

Owing to the liability of hostile interception, radiotele 
graph messages are always encoded (cryptographed except 
when authorized to be sent in clear text by the com 
mander or his representative. When clear text is author 
ized, written messages are marked “Send in clear” over the 
signature of the commander or his representative. A mes 
sage is sent in clear when time cannot be spared for crypto 
graphing or when the information it contains, even if inter 
cepted by the enemy, cannot be acted upon by him in 
time to influence the situation concerned. Responsibility 
for transmissions by radiotelephony in the clear rests with 
the officer in charge of the transmitting station. When 
messages are sent in the clear, care must be taken not to 
disclose future plans or the locations of friendly troops and 
installations. Coded map grids, prearranged messages, and 
groups of letters whose meanings are not readily apparent 
to the enemy are useful in retaining secrecy and at the same 
time avoiding the lengthy delays involved in cryptograph 
ing. These expedients are prepared under the direction of 
the regimental commander and are frequently changed. 
More elaborate message codes may be made a part of divi 
sion signal operation instructions. 

Owing to the dangers of interference by hostile radio 
stations, radio discipline and radio security must be strictl 
observed; station identity should be shown by prearranged 
signals preceding each transmission; call signs must be fre 
quently changed and used little as possible. The number of 
stations in a net must be limited to a maximum of five. 

Higher headquarters issue signal operation instructions 
(SOD in which each radio net is assigned call signs and 
frequencies. These are changed at intervals for security. 

Radio stations should be located at a distance from power 
lines, transformers, and other interferences; where the an 
tenna is least screened by hill masses, dense woods, build 
ings, and other structures; and apart from other CP instal- 
lations in order to be free from noise and distractions. 

Wire telegraph. Field wire consisting of two insulated 
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condu.tors may be used simultaneously for both telephone 
and te:cgraph transmission without interference, if a ground 
return is used to complete the circuit (simplexing). 

Visual signalling includes all signals received by eye re- 
gardic.s of the method of transmission. Lamps, flags, pyro- 
technics , panels, and arm-and-hand signals fall in this 
category end all are used by infantry. They are especially 
useful for sending prearranged signals and brief messages, 
particularly from front to rear and from the ground to air- 
craft. Examples are: calls for supporting fires, ammunition, 
or reinforcements; announcements of enemy sighted, of 
ranges, of arrival at designated points; location of com- 

mand post, of front lines, or direction of enemy resistance. 

Sound signalling. Sound communication is used chiefly 
to attract attention, to transmit short, prearranged mes- 
sages and orders, and to give the alarm of gas, air, and 
mechanized attacks. Whistles, bugles, sirens, klaxons, and 
small-arms fire are devices commonly used by infantry for 
sound communication. Sound communication does not in- 
clude transmission of messages by voice, radio, telephone, 
telegraph, or messenger. 

Messengers are used by all infantry units. Both foot and 
motor messengers are used by regimental and _ battalion 
headquarters. They are carefully instructed as to the lo- 
cations of CPs and other installations where they may be 
required to deliver messages, and the various routes lead- 
ing to them. All persons in the military service are required 
to assist messengers in the accomplishment of their mission. 

Double messengers are used when the mission is im- 
portant or dangerous. Each carries a copy of the message. 
Ordinarily they keep within sight of each other but far 
enough apart to avoid simultaneous ambush, or exposure to 
the same burst of fire or the same shell. 

Connecting files are used as required in maintaining con- 
tact between elements of a marching or deployed unit. 

Relay chains are often used to transmit written messages 
rapidly between two points when other means of communi- 
cation fail or prove impracticable. The chain is formed by 
posting men at convenient intervals along a predetermined 
route connecting the two points. The distances between in- 
dividuals in the chain are determined by the number of 
men available, the total distance between the two points, 
the nature of the terrain, enemy activity, and the i 
expected of the individual. (See FM 7-5 and FM 24-5.) 

Homing pigeons are an emergency means of signal com- 
munication used to transmit messages from front to rear 
when other means have failed. During operations the di- 
vision signal company issues pigeons in containers to the 
regimental communication platoon. Issues are made daily or 
less often as may be appropriate. The regimental communi- 
cation officer allots some of these pigeons to the communi- 
cation sections of battalions that may need them. Pigeons 
should not be kept confined away from their loft for more 
than two days and three nights. (For details regarding 
pigeon communication, see FM 24-5.) 

Airplanes. Communication between airplanes and ground 
units is effected by radio, panels, and drop and pickup 
messages. Dropping and pickup grounds are established 
near units as required and identified by display of panels. 

Signal communication orders. Signal operation instruc- 
tions (SOD) are prepared by signal officers of divisions and 
larger units and issued to subordinate units to include bat- 





talions. The unit that issues signal operation instructions 
issues an index and a distribution list, each as separate items. 
The index states the title of each item of SOI, the serial 
number of each item, the issuing headquarters, the date 
and hour each item becomes effective or is to supersede 
a previous item, and such other data as may be essential. 
A new index with a new serial number is prepared and 
issued whenever a new item or a change is issued. (For 
examples and further details, see FM 24-5 and FM 101-5.) 

Subparagraph Sa of field orders refers to the index of 
SOL in effect for the operation. It may also repeat important 
instructions in the SOI for emphasis. For example 

“Sa. (1) See Index No. 6 to SOIL. 

(2) Radio silence until further orders.” 

Subparagraph Sb shows the location of the CP of the is 
suing unit, the locations prescribed for the command posts 
of the major subordinate units, and their tentative future 
locations (axes of signal communication) when displace 
ments of CPs are contemplated. In appropriate situations, 
this subparagraph is also used to show the location and 
time of opening of an advance CP, of march-control points, 
or other points to which messages may be sent. If the com 
mand posts and axes of signal communication are shown 
on an operation map, subparagraph 5b would read: 

“b (1) CPs—See opn map. 

(2) Axes of sig com—See opn map.” 

If no reference is made to signal operation instructions, 
subparagraph b becomes a. If, in addition, no axes of signal 
communication are given, parapraph 5 would contain only 
the designation of the initial location of the CPs or the 
necessary reference to the operation map. If instructions 
already in effect are unc hanged, paragraph 5 will read: 

“5. Sig com. No change.” 


Signal supply. All signal supplies are obtained on requi 
sition. In the feld the division signal company establishes 
a signal distributing point(s), usually near the division CP, 
where subordinate units draw their supplies. 

Company commanders send requisitions for signal equip 
ment and supplies to the regimental supply officer who has 
a consolidated requisition sent to the division. The regi- 
mental communication officer prepares the requisition sub 
mitted by the company commander of headquarters com 
pany for signal supplies required by all sections of the 
communication platoon. 

Usually the service company gets the supplies at the di 
vision distributing point and delivers them. Sometimes the 
division signal company delivers them or headquarters 
company vehicles are sent direct to the DP to draw them. 


On the march, communication is maintained primarily 
by messengers (foot and motor), liaison personnel, visual 
signalling, and radiotelephones. Full use is also made of 
the commercial telephone system. Radio communication 
may be restricted in the interest of secrecy. For march com 
munication with higher headquarters, these means may be 
supplemented by liaison airplanes and by liaison ofhicers 
using motor transportation. 

The regimental section of the communication platoon 
(less vehicles carrying equipment that is not required dur 
ing the march) marches with the regimental command 


group at the head of the main body. Vehicles not required 
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during the march move near the head of the regimental 
motor echelon. 

Each battalion communication section (including the 
message-center section) marches with its battalion in like 
manner. The section marches near the battalion command 
group. Those vehicles that are not required during the 
march move with other battalion vehicles. 

Unit communication officers prescribe the march dispo- 
sition of their sections, and give instructions on routes, lo- 
cations of other headquarters, and means of communication 
to be used on the march. Communication chiefs command 
the sections in the absence of section commanders (com- 
munication officers ). 

Development. The development order of the regiment in- 
cludes the necessary provisions for signal communication. 
It ordinarily prescribes: communication to be maintained 
between the regiment and its battalions; prearranged signals 
for short messages; and the initial location and route of 
movement of the regimental command group. Battalion 
orders usually include similar provisions for the battalion 
and its companies. 

During development, radio and messengers are the pri- 
mary means of maintaining communication between the 
regiment and its battalions, and between the regiment and 
higher headquarters. 

The leading battalion(s) uses voice radio, visual sig- 
nals, connecting files, and messengers for communication 
with its subordinate units and reconnaissance elements. In 
favorable situations it uses sound-powered telephones. 

Attack. As soon as the regimental communication officer 
is informed of the plan of attack, he makes a map and 
ground reconnaissance in order to establish a basis for his 
recommendations for paragraph 5 of the regimental attack 
order and for his own orders to the communication platoon. 
At the same time he reconnoiters for wire routes and makes 
his plans for communication installations. Before starting 
on reconnaissance he may direct the establishment of a 
temporary CP, and send the bulk of his unit forward toward 
the proposed location of the battle CP. He usually directs 
his section chiefs to report to him for instructions at or near 
the place where he plans to complete his reconnaissance. 

When practicable, a joint reconnaissance is made by the 
communication officer and S-1 (or the headquarters com- 
mandant) to determine the exact location of the CP and the 
motor park for the command and communication vehicles, 
and to decide upon the interior arrangement of the CP. 

At the CP site the communication officer selects locations 
for the message center, switchboard, radio station, panel- 
display and message-dropping ground, pickup ground, and 
the bivouac area for the regimental communication section. 

The communication officer finds out where the OPs are 
to be in order to establish communication with them 

The duties of the battalion communication ofhcer prior to 
the establishment of the CP are substantially the same as 
those outlined for the regimental communication officer. 

After completing his reconnaissance and obtaining ap- 
proval of his plan of communication, the regimental com- 
munication officer issues orders to his regimental communi- 
cation chief and his section chiefs, usually oral. An opera- 
tion map is helpful. When communication personnel are 
well-trained and have a standard operating procedure, the 
communication officer's instructions may be limited to an 
announcement of CP sites, the general plan of communi- 
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cation, and such special items as necessary. Oth: 


his 
orders may include any or all of the following ite 


Instructions to message center chief: 
Location of message center. 
Station for messengers, schedules 
Use of codes and ciphers. 
Location of CPs of subordinate units and nr 
unit and the routes to them. 

Any special instructions. 

Instructions to radio chief: 

Location of radio station. 

Special operation instructions and schedules 
ing any restrictions on the use of radio. 

Use to be made of radiotelephones. 

Location of panel-display and 
ground, and pickup ground. 

Instructions to wire chief: 

Location of the switchboard. 

Locations of local telephones, and telephone(s) at OPs 

Use to be made of sound-powered telephone sets 

Number and routes of trunk circuits. 

Number of telegraph channels to be installed 

Any special instructions pertaining to operation and 
maintenance. These instructions to the wire chief 
may be supplemented by a circuit diagram and a 
line-route map. 


’ if any, an 
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General instructions usually include: location of the 
motor park and bivouac area of the regimental section: 
reference to SOI and location of communication officer 

After issuing his order, the communication officer super 
vises the installation and operation of the regimental com 
munication system; plots on the map in the message center 
the location of all CPs, the axes of signal communication 
of the next higher unit and his own and subordinate units, 
the routes of all trunk and long local circuits and messenger 
routes; prepares and forwards to the next higher unit a 
line-route map when required; keeps informed of the status 
of communication agencies and takes the necessary action 
to correct deficiencies; keeps abreast of the tactical situ 
ation in order to plan ahead for movement of the CP and 
for communication requirements; makes tentative selections 
of new locations and, if he can, reconnoiters for exact sites. 

The regimental communication chief performs such of 
the duties set forth above for the communication officer as 
may be delegated to him, or assists the communication of 
ficer in performing them. He normally stays with the bulk 
of the regimental section, moving it from the assembly area 
as directed by the communication officer, and closing out 
the old CP when it is ordered closed. 

The message-center chief performs the following duties 

(1) He organizes the message center, assigns locations to 
the message-center clerks and code clerks, and messengers 

(2) He installs markers along probable routes of ap 
proach to the CP in order to guide messengers and others. 

(3) He instructs messengers in the routes to all CPs and 
other installations where they may deliver messages. 

(4) He gives the message-center clerk and the code 
clerks the latest index to SOI and sees that they have a cop) 
He also sees that they have the following: 

Live-and-dead file, message-center log, code clerk's file 


Supply of message-delivery envelopes, delivery lists. 
Message books. 
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Curent division field code, air-ground liaison code, cipher 

device, pyrotechnic code. 

5 tHe notifies the communication officer and the regi 
ment sergeant-major as soon as the message center is in 
operation and tells them the communication agencies 
jvailable. This information is kept up to date. 

6 He supervises the operation of the message center 
and is responsible that cryptographing regulations (FM 
24-5) and any restrictions on messages are complied with. 

[he radio chief performs the following duties: 

|) He receives and puts into effect orders relating to 
the location of the radio station, the location of the panel- 
display and message-dropping ground and the pickup 
ground, and any special operating instructions. 

2) He checks operators to see that they know the call 
signs and frequencies of stations and nets. 

3) He makes certain that operators have field message 
books and that a station log is kept for each net. 

4) He sends out radiotelephones and operators as di- 
rected by the communication offer. 

5) He informs his chief when the radio and telegraph 
sets are working and the stations reached. 

6) He prepares the panel-display and message-drop- 
ping ground and organizes the detail for operation. 

‘7) He gives instructions relative to visual signalling. 

The wire chief performs the following duties: 

1) He has the switchboard installed. 

2) He gives instructions to linemen sergeants as to the 
equipment and personnel of wire-laying details, routes of 
circuits to be established, and circuits to be simplexed. 

(3) He instructs the chief switchboard operator to 
watch for and connect incoming lines. 

4) He has local lines and telegraph channels installed. 

‘5) He prepares a traffic diagram, and has it posted at 
the switchboard. 

6) He checks installations. 

7) He informs his chief when the telephones are work- 
ing and the stations reached. 

The linemen, operators, and other personnel of the regi- 
mental and battalion sections perform their duties as di- 
rected by their section chiefs. 

If the regimental communication officer does not have 
enough time before the attack to reconnoiter for wire routes 
to battalions, he selects them from a map study, or relies on 
the wire chief and construction details to select them. In 
the attack, only one wire circuit is installed from the regi- 
ment to each attacking battalion. This is laid by the regi- 
mental wire section assisted, if necessary by the linemen of 
the battalions concerned. Lateral lines are rarely laid. 

The duties of members of battalion communication sec- 
tions are about the same as those of corresponding men in 
the regimental section. The wire route between the bat- 
talion CP and OP is usually the only one a battalion sec- 
tion has to pick out initially and the only one over which 
it lays wire. It may lay wire to meet the wire from regiment 
at a designated point. The portable radiotelephone is used 
in lieu of or to supplement wire communication. 

As the attack progresses and the battalion commander 
moves from his observation post to one farther forward, the 
wire from the CP is extended to the new OP. When he has 
followed the attack so far that it is necessary to move his 
CP to the next point on the axis, a battery-operated tele- 
phone is connected on the line leading from the old CP or 
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OP. Then the old CP closes and the wire from regiment is 
spliced through. 

Displacement of CP. Although the decision to displace 
the CP rests with the commander, it is the duty of the com 
munication officer to recommend displacement when the 
distance between the CP and the attacking echelon renders 
communication difhcult or precarious. The communication 
section is divided into two echelons. When a displacement 
is ordered, the first echelon moves out to lay wire lines and 
put in communication facilities at the new CP site; the 
second echelon maintains communication at the old loca 
tion until the new CP opens. 

The first echelon of a battalion communication section 
consists in general of 1 NCO and | messenger from the mes- 
sage center section, 2 linemen with switchboard or repeat 
ing coil, and | telephone orderly. 

The first echelon of a regimental communication section 
consists in general of the following: 

1 NCO and | clerk of the message center section. 

About one-half of the messengers. 

Operating detail of the wire section, consisting of a 
switchboard operator and 3 or 4 linemen, if not al 
ready forward. 

Radio-and-visual section. 

Necessary transport and equipment. 

Although it is in the first echelon, the radio-and-visual 

section clears all trafic on hand before closing station. 

When movement of the regimental CP is ordered, the 
communication officer directs the communication chief to 
send the first echelon forward (an advance echelon of the 
wire section may already have been sent forward). He then 
proceeds without delay to the site selected. Usually he is 
accompanied by a member of the staff, who indicates the 
interior arrangement. This determined, the communication 
officer selects locations for communication installations. 
When the first echelon gets there, he issues instructions 
and then supervises the work. He notifies the staff officer 
in charge as soon as the installations are complete. When 
directed the communication officer orders signal communi 
cation opened at the new site and closed at the old. He 
then notifies subordinate, attached, and supporting units 
that the move is completed. 

When the first echelon goes forward, the communication 
chief stays at the old location. When he is told to close sta- 
tion he notifies the next higher unit that the move is com 
pleted. He then closes station and has wire trunks spliced 
through between the next higher unit and the new CP, 
and details one or two messengers or linemen to remain 
temporarily at the old CP site to direct incoming messen- 
gers to the new one. He then takes the second echelon to 

the new CP and reports to the communication officer for 
instuctions. If another move is imminent by then, he or- 
ganizes a new first echelon using as a nucleus the men 
comprising the former second echelon. 

A battalion CP is displaced in a similar manner. 


Pursuit. A regiment participating in a pursuit uses the 


same communication methods it uses on the march. Ar 


rangements are made to procure vehicular radio sets of 


adequate range from the division signal company. Infantry 
participating in the direct pressure pursuit employs com 
munication methods as in a rapid advance. 

Defense. Advance planning and reconnaissance by com 


munication personnel are just as essential in the defense as 
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in the attack. The communication system is more elaborate 
than in the attack. A line-route map is prepared as the di- 
rective for wire installations. Two wire trunks are installed 
between the regimental CP and the CPs of front-line bat- 
talions. Lateral lines are laid between command posts when 
time permits. The AT company may be tied into the regi- 
mental wire net. Maximum use is made of sound-powered 
telephones and visual signalling. Communication is estab- 
lished with the covering force. Full advantage is taken 
of any additional time available to improve the communi- 
cation system by such refinements as selecting and _pre- 
paring alternate command posts, stringing wire overhead or 
installing it in wire trenches or fire and communication 
trenches, or furthering the protection of communication 
installations and personnel. (See FM 24-5.) Otherwise, the 
procedure is similar to that used in the attack. 

Position warfare permits complete elaboration of the com- 
munication system common in the defense. Telephone com- 
munication is usually extended to companies, and with 
sound-powered equipment even to platoons. All possible 
steps are taken to insure uninterrupted operation. 

Withdrawal. Detailed planning and close coéperation 
between communication officers of all units are essential 
for adequate communication during a withdrawal. Every 
effort must be made to keep open as many communication 
channels as possible. 

A daylight withdrawal is a forced operation. The cir- 
cumstances under which it is made seldom permit detailed 
plans and preparations. In so far as possible, communication 
officers follow the same procedure given for night with- 
drawals in the following paragraphs. 

In a night withdrawal, plans provide for communication 
in the old position, en route to, and within the new posi- 
tion. The time of displacement and the probable successive 
locations of the regimental CPs are announced to inform 
subordinate units where to send messages or reach the 
commander. Battalion CPs move with the battalion, and 
new locations are announced in the regimental order. 

During daylight a reconnaissance is made and new CP 
sites and wire routes selected and marked. Personnel and 
vehicles engaged in the reconnaissance are held to the mini- 
mum to avoid disclosing the operation. When a new de- 
fensive position is to be occupied, normal wire installations 
are made after dark. Wire communication is also provided 
to the new regimental outpost. Continuous wire communi- 
cation with and within the covering force is provided by 
leaving communication personnel, using wire lines already 
installed, and by establishing wire communication between 
the old (forward) and new (rear) CPs. 

Wire circuits to be abandoned are cut at many places as 
soon as discontinued and gaps are made to prevent use by 
the enemy. 

The old (forward) CP should usually not displace until 
the bulk of the regiment has cleared the forward area. 
However, most of the CP and communication personnel go 
to the new CP soon after dark to set it up. 

During the withdrawal, radio is usually silenced in the 
new position until daylight and traffic in the old position 
continued or increased for deception. Radio-telephones are 
made available for communication within the covering 
force. Code and prearranged messages must be used. Pyro- 
technics are used in the old position as prearranged signals 
and in stimulating normal activity. 


During the movement to the rear commun 
maintained primarily by using messengers and st 
and tapping wire lines. 

The CP usually does not displace until the by 
unit has cleared the forward area. The procedure 
to that used in a forward displacement in attack 

Delaying action. In a delaying action the commy 
methods are similar to those used in attack or hasty 
Emphasis is placed on mobility. Preparations are | 
rapid displacement rearward. Installations are red) 
kept to the minimum. Sound-powered telephone 
battery-operated telephones wherever possible. Wj; 


eS 
are laid generally perpendicular to the front for ea: bis 
during retrograde movements. 

Relief. When a regiment is to relieve anothe: in 
organized sector, the communication officer, accompanied 
by the necessary personnel from the communication pla 
toon, precedes the regiment in order to familiarize himself 


and his key personnel with the communication system 
already in operation and to be prepared to take it ove 

Command posts. In the field the headquarters of the re gi 
ment and its subordinate units are called command posts 
A command post operates continuously. All agencies of 
signal communication center at the command post. At the 
command post are the commander and his unit staff officers 
or their representatives; special staff officers as required 
Cusually the headquarters commandant, communication of 
ficer, gas officer, and regimental surgeon); and the enlisted 
personnel required for its operation (the unit command 
group ). 

During marches the bulk of the regimental command 
group moves near the head of the main body, usually by 
motor, advancing by bounds between the advance guard 
and the main body. Part of the regimental section of the 
communication platoon marches near the command group, 
prepared to furnish communication. The command group 
and accompanying communication agencies form a march 
CP. 

Battalion march CPs similarly operate. 

Regimental and battalion command posts operate at 
readily accessible places during halts and bivouac. Wire 
lines are seldom laid; equipment not in use is kept loaded. 

When the regiment occupies an assembly area it estab 
lishes a temporary CP. Wire is seldom laid. Temporary bat 
talion command posts are also established. Signal equipment 
is kept ready for movement to initial battle locations. 

Regimental and battalion command posts (battle loca 
tions) are established as soon as practicable after battle 
orders are issued. Complete wire systems are not established 
until the situation develops sufficiently to warrant them. 

Considerations that influence the location of regimental 
and battalion command posts are: type of tactical operation 
involved; routes of communication and distance to subordi 
nate units; routes of communication to higher headquarters: 
cover and concealment; proximity to good observation; and 
obstacles to mechanized attack. An alternate location is 
selected to which the CP can move if necessary. 

In the attack, the initial locations of CPs are well for 
ward in order to avoid early displacement. In wooded, 
rolling terrain, CPs are farther forward than in open 
terrain. In defensive situations, they are generally in the 
rear part of their respective areas in order to avoid displace 
ment in the event of a local enemy penetration. 
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Th. initial location of the CP is prescribed by the next 


higher commander or by the unit commander. Wire and 
messenger service can usually be established more rapidly 
when the next higher commander designates it. 


[he location is designated at some convenient landmark, 
qich as a road junction or stream crossing, easily identified 
on the map and on the ground. The exact site is selected 
by the commander concerned or by a member of his staff. 
I: should be close to the designated point, and in an area 
affording the desired characteristics. Installations should 
be at least 200 yards from any landmark or terrain feature 
likely to attract artillery fire or air attack. 

The route leading from the designated location of the 
CP to the exact site is marked with signs large enough to be 
easily seen and read from a rapidly moving vehicle. Lumin- 
ous paint makes markers visible at night. If secrecy pre- 
cludes the use of markers, guides are posted. 

Interior arrangement of CP. Elements of the command 
post are separated to avoid destruction of more than one 
ty a single shell or bomb. 

The message center is located in the CP where it can be 
easily seen and reached by incoming messengers and others 
without interference with other CP installations. 

The messenger station is located within easy calling 
distance of the message center and in a place affording 
overhead concealment. 

The motor park is established in a covered location ac- 
cessible to vehicles. It should be so located that its detection 
from the air will not necessarily disclose the CP. 

The radio station should be located within 200 yards of 
the message center in an area affording space for the 
erection of the antenna and maximum freedom from inter 
ference. If two or more sets are used they are separated to 
avoid interference. Wire telegraph sets installed by the 
wire section but operated by radio personnel should be con- 
venient to the message center. 

The panel-display and message-dropping ground is lo 
cated near the radio station. The area should be fairly level, 
open, free from high weeds and brush and removed from 
high trees and bodies of water. 

When possible, the pickup field should coincide with 
the panel-display and message-dropping grounds. Fre 
quently it is impossible to find a suitable pickup field any 
where near the CP. 

The switchboard is put in a location convenient to in 
coming wire circuits and affording as much shelter and 
freedom from noise and interference as possible. 

Telephones are installed as required. The battalion 
seldom uses more than two local telephones, one for the 
commander and his staff, and one for the OP. The other 
phones are used for test purposes and for installation at the 
new CP during displacement. In a fast-moving situation 
the switchboard may be eliminated at a battalion CP and 
the telephone connected directly to the line from the regi- 
ment. The telephone at the battalion OP may be cut in on 
this line and form a party line. A switchboard is always 
put in at the regimental CP, but in fast-moving situations 
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local telephones are usually limited to two—one for use of 
the commanding officer and executive and one for the staff. 
In defensive situations, three telephones are usually pu: in 
at the regimental CP—one for the commanding officer and 
the executive, one for the staff, and one for the OP. Another 
telephone may be put in for use of the communication of 
ficer and others with urgent business. Several phones are 
kept on hand for testing and for establishing service at the 
new CP during displacement. 

Axis of signal communication. When practicable, the 
probable successive locations of command posts are selected 
in advance. The axis of signal communication is designated 
by naming these locations in the direction of movement. 
The first point named is the first location of the CP; the 
last point named is the probable location of the CP when 
the final objective has been reached. The CP does not nec 
essarily occupy every point named on an axis. 

An axis of signal communication is designated for the 
regiment and, when practicable and appropriate, for the bat 
talion. The next higher unit often designates the axis so 
that wire and messenger systems can be coérdinated. In 
terrain lacking easily recognized landmarks or terrain 
features, the subordinate commander should be directed to 
designate his own axis of signal communication. In this 
event he promptly reports his selection to the next higher 
headquarters. In rapidly moving situations, it is usually 
advisable to designate general lines such as streams or roads 
as the axis instead of designating points. 

Advantage should be taken of any situation which per 
mits the regiment and one of its battalions to use the same 
axis. This effects a saving in wire and labor, simplifies the 
communication system, and facilitates communication. 

Conduct of personnel. Personnel of the CP are required 
to do their duties quietly and in an orderly manner. Men 
are not permitted to loiter around the message center, 
switchboard, panel grounds, or other CP installations 
where their presence makes for confusion and con 
gestion, or distraction of operating personnel. They are 
warned against movements that might disclose the CP and 
are also instructed to avoid making paths. 

Operation. The command post is organized for continu 
ous operation but rest for personnel is insured by running 
shifts of staff officers and the commander, and of enlisted 
men. All incoming messengers go first to the message center. 
Messages delivered by scheduled messengers are receipted 
for at the message center and turned over to the sergeant 

major who represents the addressee. All other messages are 
delivered direct to the sergeant major, who sees that they 
reach addressees and are seen by interested staff officers and 
entered in the unit journal. Staff officers mark on the mes 
sages any action taken. Outgoing written messages are 
usually sent through the message center. After the chief 
learns that the message has been delivered, he puts the 
duplicate copy in his dead file for entry in the unit journal. 

Officers see that a summary of each message or order sent 
or received orally, or by telephone or radio-telephone, is 
sent to the unit journal. 
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The Infantry Journal in Post Exchanges 





We were going to print the article given below in 
our Cerebrations department. But since receiving it 
The Inrantry Journat has signed a price agreement 
with the Army Exchange Service of the Morale Branch 
to supply T he INFANTRY JourNat and a number of In- 
fantry Journal books to post exchanges throughout the 
Army which act upon the urging of the Morale Branch 
and make standard military magazines, books, and man- 
uals available for sale. 

Owing to the fact that The JourNnat cannot carry 
paid advertising we shall have to continue the price of 
thirty-five cents which is only a very few cents above 
the actual cost of producing the magazine. We have 
hopes of bringing the price down to twenty-five cents 
if we ever get up to a circulation of 25,000. But for the 





time being we have to stick to the present pri 
are to break even 

Infantry Saaitill books and manuals are }. 
nished to post exchanges at sizable discounts an, 
probably be possible for post exchanges to sel] 
them at less than our own regular retail prices 

We would like to ask all subscribers to The if 
who are near a post exchange to request the ey 
to stock our standard books and manuals and | 
The Infantry Journat itself available to th, 
readers of The Journat who do not feel that ¢! 
afford to subscribe regularly. 

The following article brings out pretty forcefu ; 
good reasons for getting the service magazines int 
post exchanges: 

We are spending a lot of money on the proper foo 
the troops. The mess hall and the PX soda fountain 
restaurant are inspected daily to make sure that no vic: 
little bugs get into our systems—but nobody seems to jn 
spect the mental food on the magazine shelves at the a\ 
age PX. And frankly, gentlemen, I’m getting sick of 
fare offered as food for my mind and my soldiers’. 

Ranch Stories, 


Cl 


he 


Passionate Stories, Boo Mysteries. Slicl 
Plink, Drip—I don’t have to name them. Go see for your 
self. Even a thirteen-year-old farm boy wouldn't be c: sught 
dead reading most of the things in the haymow. Of course 
you'll find Readers’ Digest and the Saturday Evening Post 
but that seems to be as far as the usual post exchange has 
cared. 

There's a new army in our uniform, made up of bankers, 
lawyers, bakers, and Indian chiefs. In addition to the soldat 
who thinks that John Buchan and Stephen Vincent Benet 
cannot be important because their batting averages aren't 
listed in Spalding's Guide there is also a large group who 
have honest-to-goodness libraries in their homes and who 
find little to interest them in Slushy Romances. They also 
find the thirteen-mile walk to town to get hold of a copy of 
something which is a bit more meaty pretty hard on the 
feet. 

Incidentally, how many posts are there in which the 
post exchange sells the service journal of its principal arm? 
Not many, I'll bet. And I'll wager that even the most un 
taught of troops get a real lift out of the magazine of their 
own arm—in this instance I'll win the bet, for they borrow 
my INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

And then another thing—books. Few soldiers have 
checking accounts, or even access to book catalogs. Some 
day some venturesome PX officer is going to put in a line 
of books—good books—on military subjects, books on na 
tional and international affairs, and some good biographies, 
and he’s going to be pleasantly shocked by the speed with 
which they'll sell. It’s a lot of trouble for John Soldier to 
order by mail, but if he sees the book in front of him, and 
if it’s something he wants, watch him go. And he’s very 
unlikely to spend his hard-earned money on Offal Murders. 

Come, come, gentlemen—get hep. There’s a new army 
in the camps. Let’s stock the bookshelves for them 
as for the perennial small boy.—Mayor Putp. 

There must be a good many readers of The Journat 
who remember how much chea ap stuff—including many 
worthless so-called military books—were on sale in the 


large post exchanges during the World War. The work 


_ as well 
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\rmy Exchange Service is exactly what is needed 
to prevent a similar situation in this emergency. We 
chink that light reading should, by all means, be made 
wailable. But when it comes to military magazines, 
hooks and manuals, certainly all sound and standard 
ones and no others should be on sale in post exchanges, 
throughout the Army. 


I's One Army 


——e- cards are not a particularly important matter 

. their style and what is printed on them, even in 
se \rmy w here their use is still general. There is no 
regulation or law governing them and an officer is free, 
except as he may be bound by custom and courtesy, to 
have them made any way he likes. 

Nevertheless, a great many officers new to active duty 
have not been able to find until recently just what 
custom applies. To add to their uncertainty they have 
received all kinds of conflicting advice, most of it tend- 
ing to preserve distinctions that from the beginning of 
the expansion have been both unnecessary and unde- 
sirable if we are to create as efficiently as possible the 
trained, one-purpose, all-purpose Army we have got to 
perfect. 

Now, however, the whole thing has been plainly, i 
informally, cleared up by the War Department in a 
letter from The Adjutant General to Lieutenant Col- 
one! William P. Wattles, National Secret tary, Reserve 
Officers’ Association of the United States, concerning 
the form of visiting cards for use by Reserve Officers on 
extended active duty. The following is the essential 
part of the letter: 

. It is not the policy of the War Department to 
rule on matters which are social in nature; however, the 
following informal information is presented hoping it 
may prove helpful: 

The officer's name, grade and arm or service may be 
printed on the card in a form similar to that which he 
uses in signing official correspondence. It is not essen 
tial that the arm or service be indicated. The term 
“United States Army” or “Army of the United States” 
may properly be used. 

Che details of type, size of card and printing form 
are, of course, matters which depend entirely on the 
personal taste of the officer. 


ie re 
“Kings of the Highway” 
That excellent military air, The Infantry “Kings of 
he Highway,” by Brigadier General R. J. Burt, Sr., and 
‘| arrant Officer S. A. Dapp, which was adopted by the 
United States Infantry Association some years ago, has 
now been arranged for dance orchestras by Norman F. 
Leyden. This full dance orchestra arrangement, includ- 
ing a vocal arrangement, is now obtainable through 
The INFantry Journal. 
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Ballot for Annual Election 
of Officers ; 


Mark envelope ‘Votes for Officers of the U. S. 
Infantry Association’’ and mail to: The Secretary, 
U. S. Infantry Association, 1115 Seventeenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., to reach him 
not later than December 1, 1941, when the ballots 
are opened. 

FOR PRESIDENT 
(Vote for One) 


[-] Major General Courtney H. Hodges 
Brigadier General Leonard T. Gerow 


OO 


FOR REGULAR ARMY MEMBERS OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Vote for Two) 
Lieutenant Colonel Edward H. Connor 
Lieutenant Colonel Clifton A. Pritchett 
Lieutenant Colonel Benjamin W. Venable 
Major Robert N. an 


OOOO 


FOR RESERVE MEMBER OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Vote for One) 
Colonel Lemuel Bolles 
Colonel Paul Parker 


OOOO 


FOR NATIONAL GUARD MEMBER OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Vote for One) 
[) Colonel Harry C. Ruhl 
[-] Lieutenant Colonel Elbert Kimball 


BRANCH ASSOCIATION BALLOT 
(For use in casting consolidated votes of Branch 
Associations) 

The consolidated vote of the members of the 
litem tits inane tania nia ail Branch of the U. S. In- 
fantry Association for officers and members of the 
Executive Council is the number of votes for in- 
dividuals shown above. 


(Name) 


(Rank and Organization) 
I erence ciccatiiiioesis . Branch 


INDIVIDUAL BALLOT 
(For Individual Members who do not vote in 
Branch Associations) 
Cast my ballot as marked above. 


Date __- 


(Rank and Organization) 
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Army and Super-Army 

“Army and Super-Army” in the August issue appar- 
ently created more comment than any article The 
Journat has run for a number of months. Several 
newspapers, including the Baltimore Sun, the Balti 
more Evening Sun and New York’s PM, and the Wash- 
ington Star, requested permission to use all or part of 
the article; Mr. H. V. Kaltenborn quoted from it in a 
Sunday afternoon broadcast. 

ee a 

Through Thick or Thin 

Every time we check over the 100% 
Honor Roll, those many splendid units that make a full 


units on our 


professional effort no matter how busy their units and 
othcers may be, we lose all hesitation at asking the co- 
operation of other units not yet at the point of full 
membership in the United States Infantry Association 


This 


month three units on the Big Roll move to higher places 


and subscription to The INFANTRY Journat. 


and we have the additional pleasure of adding three 
new names of Hundred-percenters. The 124th Infan- 
try and the 35th Infantry advance to the next to the 
highest rating—the five star group. The 140th Infantry 
enters its third year of Honor Rol! membership by mov- 
ing up to the two-star group. 

The 58th Infantry Training Battalion now joins the 
list with a number of its brother units; and the 134th 
Infantry arrived on the Honor Roll shortly after the 
August issue was out. 
try, 


And in the First Missouri Infan- 
Reserve Military Forces, we welcome to our list of 
élite units the first organization of all among the State 
Defense Forces to reach the 100% class. 

This is the good news. We thought we should have 
to add some bad news at this time in view of the fact 
that there are one or two units on the Roll which are 
not fully brought up to the standing of the rest. With 
the deepest regret we were going to take them off, but 
we relented at the last moment when we learned that 
there had been changes in command or other reasons 
why we thought they should have one more month in 
which to make the grade. We know it isn’t fair to list 
a unit that falls behind its one hundred per cent part— 
it isn’t fair to the others who do keep up. 

i ee 


The 6th Infantry (Armored) 


There are few units if any in the United States Army 
that have a more glorious history than the 6th Infantry. 
The regiment saw action almost from the very first. It 
was one of the regiments that sailed with General Dear- 
born across Lake Ontario in 1813 to drive the British 
out of Toronto. It was in other Canadian campaigns in 
the following year, and then, during the next few dec- 
ades, it took part in several Indian campaigns, notably 
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mber 
the Seminole War where it was in the midd the 
fighting at Lake Okeechobee. In the Mexican ' the 
regiment was with General Scott in Mexico i; eral 
batt!es. 

The 6th was naturally in many a battle in th. \Way 
Between the States and was part of the for nder 
General Terry in the Custer campaign. It wa = 
General Pershing’s Expeditionary Force, and ee 
many an officer in the Army today who was y , 
6th in France when it crossed the Meuse near Dun and 
in its other World War battles. 

Today the 6th Infantry under Colonel Harry 8B. Crea 
is becoming more of an efficient fighting machine than 
ever it was before. Lieutenant Paul W. Phillips, Adju 
tant, assisted its commander in maintaining the un 


broken Honor Roll record of the regiment. 
ae A 
58th Infantry Training Battalion 

Che 58th Infantry Training Battalion was born in g 
sea of mud amid the confusion of construction work at 
Camp Wolters, Texas, on February 17, 1941. Its cadre 
came appropriately from the 9th Infantry which is it 
self an Infantry Association and INFANTRY Journal 
Honor Roll unit. 

Under the leadership of Lieutenant Colonel A. M 
Mixson, its commanding officer, the 58th is well along 
on its second training group. Men from its first training 
group graduated into the Ist Division at Fort Devens, 
the 502d Parachute Battalion, Fort Benning, the 40th 
Division at Camp San Luis Obispo, and to units at 
Camp Barkeley and other posts and stations. 

The Battalion is functioning smoothly and efhciently 
toward achieving, as Captain Theodore A. Klein, its 
adjutant writes us, “its part in the united action of a 
democratic people with a common purpose.” 

oe ae 
80th Infantry Training Battalion 

The 80th Infantry Training Batta!ion which joined 
the Honor Roll with the August issue was activated at 
the Infantry Replacement Center, Camp Roberts, 
fornia, on February 15, 1941. 
two training battalions there to receive training. 

Its cadre came from the 53d Infantry and the battal- 
ion was organized at Fort Ord, California, late in 1940 
by its present commanding officer, Lieutenant Colonel 
William L. Tidings. In its first training group there 
were quite a number of Hollywood celebrities and the 
battalion was able to build up an almost professional 


Cali- 
It was one of the first 


It is now well toward 
the end of its second period of thirteen weeks’ training 
of new men. Its adjutant, Captain Alex F. Ruth, did 
much to assist his commanding officer in achieving hur- 
dred per cent membership in the United States Infantry 


Association and The INFantry JouRNAL. 


cast for its show and orchestra. 
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26th Infantry 

01st Infantry (West Virginia ) 
130th Infantry (Illinois ) 

34th Infantry 

3d Infantry 
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11th Infantry 

22d Infantry 

10th Infantry 

161st Infantry (Washington ) 
13 1st Infantry (Illinois) 

2d Infantry 

30th Infantry 

124th Infantry (Florida ) 
35th Infantry 


kek 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry (Sth Massachusetts ) 
7th Infantry 
167th Infantry (4th Alabama ) 
Minnesota CCC District 
14th Infantry 
132d Infantry (Illinois ) 
29th Infantry 
165th Infantry (69th New York) 
129th Infantry (Illinois) 


150th Infantry (West Virginia ) 
38th Infantry 

185th Infantry (California ) 
12th Infantry 

66th Infantry (Armored ) 

145th Infantry (Ohio) 







Montana 
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16th Infantry 


4th Infantry 

9th Infantry 

25th Infantry 

124th Field Artillery (Illinois) 
181st Inf. (6th Massachusetts ) 


xx 


57th Infantry (PS) 
28th Infantry 


135th Infantry (Minnesota ) 


31st Infantry 


STATES 


* 


THI 


ist Infantry 


27th Infantry 


168th Infantry (lowa ) 
3d Bn., 109th Infantry (Pennsylvania ) 
140th Infantry (Missouri ) 


* 
149th Infantry (Kentucky ) 
155th Infantry (Mississippi) 
138th Infantry (Missouri ) 


179th Infantry (Oklahoma ) 
501st Parachute Battalion 
13th Infantry 
36th Infantry Training Battalion 
60th Infantry Training Battalion 
367th Infantry 
112th Infantry (Pennsylvania ) 
79th Infantry Training Battalion 
6th Infantry ( Armored ) 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry (I ouisiana 
80th Infantry Training Battalion 
58th Infantry Training Battalion 
134th Infantry ‘ Nebraska 
ist Missouri Infantry, RME 


Missouri 
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FROM THE READERS 
of The Journal 


An American Helmet page. Since the picture must have been passe 


To the Editors of The Inrantry Journac: authorities at Rock Island and in the War Dx ent 
a : it never occurred to us to look very hard at the 
Dear Sirs: , 


themselves. Fortunately, neither did many ot! 
In your recent issue in which you featured the new 


; cluding a number of Field Artillerymen who 
helmet on the cov er and in an article, you made nomention otherwise have picked up the phone ead kind 
of the part The Journav has played in spotlighting the Cad at ol di aie 
need for a new and better headpiece. I recall several criti 
cisms of the obsolescent helmet appearing in the pages of we ape ys ' 
The Journat during the years I have been reading it. They ‘"0W" Mace them look larger than 75's which was th 
include a contribution of mine, a Cerebration published in main ao we hy most people simply figured that they 
the January-February, 1937, number, titled “Wanted: An Were either some ex xperimental type of 105 or else a very 
American Helmet.” My suggestions regarding the design late model. Actually the picture | on our August cover 
of a new helmet have nearly all been embodied in the new shows a number of old “British 75’s” in process of 1 
model. conditioning for shipment to the British Army. 

Just the same the August cover was a splendid sym 
bolic picture regardless of caliber. We would have used 


The angle at which the muzzles of the weapon 


This is just another case of The InFantry JourNAL’s 
pages of today being the regulations of tomorrow. 


Sincerely yours, it as a reminder of the Infantry-Artillery team even jf 
J. A. Retry, we had realized that the photograph had the wrong 
Pyt., 165th Inf., labe! on it and was not a picture of a modern weapon. 
Fort McClellan, Ala. 
7 7 1 
4 4 4 


From the Former Chief of Infantry 
wi or Guns? ie ae sa 
Howitzers or Guns To the Editors of The INFantry JourNAL: 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Dear Sirs: 
Dear Sirs: Please pass on my congratulations to the author of 
The cover of your issue “August 1941” is very interest- “Army and Super-: Army” w hich appeared anonymously i1 
ing, especially as we were until recently armed with the _ the last issue of The Inrantry Journat. I regard this 
105-mm. Howitzer. article as the most significant that has appeared in any 


It is all new to us and we will appreciate any further military publication in recent years. . 
details as to model number, description, etc., that you are ee Ns 
able to give us. : 


‘ Orla , Fla. Georce A. | 
eT rlando, Fla EORGE YNCH 
Fort Devens, Mass. Major, 7th FA Bn. y y y 


“eo ae From An Armored Division Commander 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Dear Sirs: 


. Your INFANTRY JourNaAL 105 hows. on your Au- Dear Sirs: 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


gust cover are in my opinion Field Artillery 75 hows., after Permit me to express my high appreciation of the artick 
comparing with my February and July Field Artillery “Army and Super-Army” appearing in the current issue ot 
issues, 1941, your magazine. I think it is a very timely article, and I can 

Micnaet J. Hennessy, assure you that the ideas expressed in it are the guiding 
Bellmore, N. Y. Captain, FA. principles of the 2d Armored Division. 


It would seem to me that so timely an article might -_ 
Both of these alert gentlemen of the Field Artillery be reprinted in a popular magazine. I believe many peop! 


have the right idea. But the splendid photograph of — would profit by reading it. 


matériel which we were lucky enough to get for our With renewed congratulations, I am, 

August cover did not show howitzers at all despite its Very truly yours, 

title. The picture was taken at the Rock Island Arsenal G. S. Parton, Jr., 

by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration and Major General, U. $. Army, 


was labeled just as we labeled it on our August contents _ Fort Benning, Ga. Commanding. 
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1941 FROM THE READERS OF THE JOURNAI 77 
Captain Liddell Hart Takes Exception 


It has seemed to us, remembering the fine long list of 
able books on military themes by Captain B. H. Liddell 
Hart published during the past twenty years, that there 
has been much hasty judgment written since the Battle 
of France on his ideas of modern warfare. Some of 
the sentences and paragraphs that Captain Hart wrote 
about rs! strength of modern defensive warfare were 
pointed at by many a military critic as proof that his 
conceptions were wrong in general and that his influ- 
ence upon British military thought was in no small de- 
gree responsible for last year's tragedy in Flanders and 
in France. But any facile critic can find passages and 
sentences in the works of a man who has written fifteen 
or twenty books and prove him wrong about many 
things—when most or all of the rest may go to prove 
him right on many another count. 

We ‘hope some day to have an article that will fairly 
analyze Captain Hart’s extensive contributions to mili- 
tary thought. We were offered an article of Captain 
Hart’s several months ago which went at considerable 
length into the errors of his critics. At the time we re- 
gretfully decided that the article wasn’t quite suited to 
The INFANTRY JourNaL. Thus we are especially g!ad 
to publish the following letter from Captain Hart: 


lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
Dear Sirs: 
| have just read Captain Hoffman Nickerson’s interest- 
ing and able article on “The New Mobility,” in your 
\pril issue. In it he shows the unusual capacity to pene- 
trate beneath the surface of events that has distinguished 
many of his writings. For that reason 1 was somewhat sur- 
prised to read, at this date, his remarks about the line I 
took just before the war in my Defence of Britain— 


Meanwhile in England the lively and persuasive pen 
of Liddell Hart was fostering the extraordinary aberra- 
tion which we may call a defensive theory of war. . 
Whereas in France the trouble was chiefly a failure of 
the will, in England, a courageous but profoundly un- 
military country, this one-sided doctrine, preached by a 
brilliant pen, actually destroyed the balance of popular 
military thought. 


Yet on the previous page of his article, Captain Hoffman 
Nickerson himself points out that the Germans “were 
overwhelmingly superior in the new, mechanical means 
both of fighting and movement.” He dwells at length on 
the facts now known, that they had in tanks “a superiority 
of nearly four to one.” That in pursuit planes they had 
“again odds of nearly four to one.” That in bombers they 
had over the French a superiority of no less than twenty- 
five to one—he is inclined to put it higher still. He also 
emphasizes the way the French had handicapped them 
selves by clinging to horsed transport. He goes on to say 
that this immense ratio of adv antage in striking power was 
increased by the superior training of the German Army, 
especially for mobile warfare. 

After all this, it is strange that he should fail to see the 
obvious connection between these facts and the line of my 





argument immediately before the war. It is all the more 
strange because Captain Hoffman Nickerson has been a 
student of military affairs for so long, and thus knows well 
that from the end of the last war until shortly before this 
war I was preaching the possibilities of reviving surprise 
and mobility in the offensive by means of the tank and the 
plane. 

The events of May 1940 proved the truth of the long 
derided arguments of the exponents of mechanized warfare 

—though, unhappily, it was the Germans who put them 
into practice. The shock of those events—which could have 
been frustrated as well as foreseen—produced an illogical, 
if quite natural, reaction on those who are swayed by super 
ficial appearances. The popular press, in America even 
more than in England, jumped to the conclusion that the 
Germans’ success was due to their adoption of the offensive 

instead of to the fact that they had taken care to ensure 
the means of executing it. With complete illogicality—and 
also disregarding the fact that the Allied infantry forces had 
advanced into the open, where they were easy game for 
the German armored forces—popular comment blamed the 
result on the Allies’ defensive strategy! And this, in turn, 
was ascribed in various quarters to my influence. 

It seemed to me that these delusions, springing from 
an emotional reaction, would pass when the real facts 
became known as to the hopeless inferiority of the Allied 
forces in all the necessary modern means of offensive action. 
But when they persist, among serious students of war, after 
more than a year has passed, and further demonstrations 
have been provided by events, an answer is required. For 
the effectiveness of American military preparations, as of 
our own earlier, will depend on w hether they fulfill the 
basic principle of adjusting the end to the means. 

It passes understanding how a military historian of Cap 
tain Hoffman Nickerson’s quality can commit himself to 
the statement that the line which I advocated in Defence of 
Britain “actually destroyed the balance of popular military 
thought” during the years before the war. For that book 
was only published six weeks before the war came—and as 
he himself emphasizes, it met with “almost unanimous re 
jection” by professional soldiers. Indeed, the heads of both 
the British and French armies, Generals Gamelin and lron 
side, were emphatic in proclaiming their faith in an offen 
sive strategy. But when the actual outbreak of war com 
pelled them to face realities, they were reluctantly forced 
to postpone the fulfillment of their desires—by their lack of 
means. 

As this necessity had been obvious to me before the wat 
(from a simple calculation of the respective resources) | 
could not see any practical value in spinning lecture-room 
theories about the offensive—when it was only too clear 
that the Allies would not, for a long time at least, have the 
resources required to put the theories into practice. Instead, 
it seemed to me far more urgent to develop the most mod 
ern means of defense and counterattack. In my view, based 
on my long-standing argument that “the best answer to the 
tank is another tank,” the prime necessity was to develop 
armored divisions for a mobile counter-stroke against any 
German tank thrust. Next to that came the need to ac 
celerate the production of antitank weapons, and antiair 
craft weapons, together with the development of the appro 
priate methods of defense. 

Unfortunately, the military leaders preferred to remain 
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in the realm of theory—and out-of-date theory at that— 
rather than.reconcile themselves to the awkward facts of 
reality. The main effort of the French was devoted to the 
production of quantities of heavy artillery for an eventual 
offensive, at some distant date, against the Siegfried Line 
in 1918 style—to the comparative neglect of the modern 
defensive weapons which could have been produced much 
more easily. And the Governments were in complete ac- 
cord with the prevailing trend of official military opinion. 
So long as they could take the offensive in talk, and prate 
of the “decisive victory” that they were going to achieve, 
they were quite as content as their official military advisers 
to overlook the immediate practical problem of creating 
new defensive means and methods essential to counter a 
German offensive. 

The events of May and June 1940 demonstrated the 
folly of this theoretical attitude. They produced a disaster 
that was quite unnecessary. Having devoted nearly twenty 
years, since the last war, to the study of the problem of 
re-creating the power of the offensive in warfare, I had also 
come to see how the antidote could be produced—more 
easily. But when the German offensive took place, neither 
the means nor the methods to counter it were ready. 

Yours, 


London, England. B. H. Lippect Harr. 


¥ 7 y 


The Best Kind of Letter of All 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
Dear Sirs: 
The ofhcers of this organization will continue to main- 
tain their 100% subscription to The InFantry JourNAL. 
Within a few days a check will be forwarded from these 
headquarters covering the subscriptions of all officers. 
Sincerely yours, 
Howarp E. Futter, 
Colonel, 182d Inf., 
Commanding. 
ra 4 4 


Camp Edwards, Mass. 


Comments of an Expert on Strategy 


The writer of the following letter, Dr. Herbert Rosin- 
ski, is the author of The German Army,’ the best brief 
study of the development of German military thought. 
We hope to have an article from Dr. Rosinski before 
long. The keen analysis in his letter makes us all the 
more hopeful of having such an article. Dr. Rosinski 
has been working with the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton University during the past year. 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

Dear Sirs: 

In the July Journat, I liked Major Ehrgott’s article very 
much. He suffers somewhat from a belief in grandiloquent 
words and abstract notions, as shown in his repetition of 


the worn out discussion of “war, an art or a science”—which 
is incidentally a discussion Clausewitz believed he had 


‘The German Army is now out of print but we understand from the 
publishers, Harcourt Brace & Company, that another printing will be 
ready in a few weeks. 





brought to finality more than a hundred years » 
second chapter of the second book. But his fur: 
are eminently stimulating and seem to me to poi 
right direction of discussion. There is one smal p 
disturbed me. In one place he speaks of Norway. 
and Switzerland as useful solely as “diversions” 0; 
Whatever may be true of the two others that wa: 
case with Norway. The German attack upon No: 
neither a diversion nor a feint; it was only repres: 
such by the Allies when they found themsel: 
maneuvered and wanted to console themselves by poir:ing 
to the fact that they evaded falling into that tr she 
Hitler Norway was the absolutely indispensable pre 
sition for an all-out offensive in the west, for wh 
had to have the certainty that Britain would not mov. 


nto 

Norway and turn the German flank from the north with 
sea and air power. 

I was also much amused by your spirited review of 


semantics. I think it is most valuable that attention should 
be drawn to the eminent degree in which in the military 
field everybody, literally everybody, is talking at cross-pur 
poses with everybody else because no single idea has ever 
been unequivocally fixed in that field, not to speak of being 
fixed within the whole field of its relations to other ideas. 
Incidentally the two definitions of strategy and_ tactics 
which you single out for your onslaught are a peculiarity of 
the French and Anglo-Saxon schools only. In German 
military thought the matter has been settled, and settled 
permanently, when Clausewitz wrote his first review as a 
young pupil of Scharnhorst’s and in it gave the organic dis 
tinction between the two: tactics, the art of winning bat 
tles, strategy, the art of utilizing the battles. However, | 
do not think this exhausts the problem. In fact I have long 
had a special definition of my own which aims to bring out 
even more clearly that in strategy and tactics we are dealing 
with two spheres not only under different laws, but actually 
seeking to achieve their aim with fundamentally different 
instruments, fighting power in the one case, strategic move 
ment in the other. In any case, however, this clear and 
organic distinction between the two, far from being merely 
a pedantic fad or purely academic achievement, has been 
of almost inconceivable importance to the development 
of German military thought, teaching it in contrast to all 
other military schools to recognize the independent im 
portance of strategy, to concentrate its attention upon it 
and thus to evolve that immense superiority in the handling 
of large forces in mobile warfare of which we have had 
such striking examples during the present war. 

As for the August issue, you cannot be too highly com 
mended nor too warmly congratulated for the article on 
“Army and Super-Army.” It was just what was most 
urgently needed to combat, at last, the ever growing tide 
of wild-eyed amateur strategists with their ideas of the 
irresistible steamroller. I found even Hanson Baldwin 
recently dividing the army of the future into a mechanized 
army, occupation forces, and home front, claiming that the 
armies of occupation behind the mechanized spearhead had 
played a very inconspicuous réle. The present Russian wat 
shows a different picture and from the whole German mili 
tary literature he could have seen that their ideas were by 
no means as one-sidedly glued to the blitzkrieg as people 
here believe. The example of the 1st German Panzer Di 
vision is excellently chosen and most convincing. 
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In this connection | am most glad of your frank words 
wo Esouire. The old Militér Wochenblatt was an excellent 
institution, not always too intelligent but sober, remarkably 
broad in its own way, and honorable. I remember the 
shock it gave me when I read the editorial which it devoted 
to the “occupation” of Czechoslovakia. If 1 am not mis- 
taken that was the first occasion when the complete sub- 
gervicnce of the old Prussian ofhcer to Nazi gangsterism 
became clearly evident. Since then I have not had much 
opport tunity to read it, but everything showed clearly not 
only the moral, but the intellectual decline from the former 
ste indi irds. 

Finally there is a small error in your review of the Banse 
hook which I would like to correct. Both books by Banse 
were banned by the German Government, one after the 
other. The situation was like this. In February, 1933 my 
friend Dr. von Niedermayer and | intervened simultane- 
ously with the authorities, he with the war office, I with 
von Papen, to have the book suppressed before it could do 
irreparable damage. These efforts had no effect and the 
friend who at that time put me into touch with Papen 
said to me: “You know what will happen? The British 
are going to lay this book on ice for quite a while; and 
then, when the disarmament conference will be at a dead- 
lock, they will suddenly come out with it.” That was 
exactly what happened. In August the British newspapers 
suddenly brought out with great indignation translations 
from the smaller, less obnoxious book. The German Gov- 
ernment promptly fell into the trap and solemnly banned 
the book and disavowed its author. Three days later the 
News Chronicle (London) brought out a long excerpt on 
the invasion of England from the larger book Germany 
Prepares For War under the significant headline: “The 
book Hitler has not banned!” Whereupon the German 
Government hastened to ban that book too and condemn 
its author in a second proclamation far more strongly 
worded than the first. But they were unable to dissipate 
the impression that they were prohibiting Banse’s books, 
not because they disagreed with them, but solely to the 
extent to which they created undesirable attention abroad. 
For the rest, the book, as you rightly point out, has been 
grotesquely overrated and it has never played the rdéle of 
military primer popularly ascribed to it. 

This, you will feel, is enough evil for the day. 

Yours sincerely, 


Princeton, N. J. Hersert Rosinskt. 


The Carbine 


There have been several letters in The JourNnat’s 
APO recently asking what the dope is on the new 
carbine. The Bureau of Public Relations of the War 
Department issued a very full release on it early in Au- 
gust. But on the chance that a good many JouRNAL 
readers and correspondents didn’t see the articles based 
on the War Department press release, we'll give a brief 
summary of the carbine situation here. 

Of the six models submitted for engineering tests by 
commercial manufacturers, and the one model designed 
by the Ordnance Department, five have been elimi- 


nated. The Ordnance model and one of the commercial 


models are undergoing tests at the Aberdeen Proving 
Ground this month (August). The carbine is just a 
yard long and weighs about five pounds including its 
magazine and s!ing. It’s a caliber .30 weapon and fires 

110-grain bullet, something like a pistol bullet but 
with much more force. It is effective up to three hun 
dred yards. It is, of course, a semiautomatic, and both 
types being tested are gas-operated like the Garand. 
There are two clips, one for ten cartridges and one for 
twenty, either of which may be used. It is not intended 
to carry the carbine at right shoulder arms, but always 
to carry it slung. 

There are now 1,181 men in an infantry regiment 
armed with the pistol. It is planned to replace the pistol 
with the carbine for 944 of these, leaving only 237 pi 
to's. Since a regiment now has 2,099 full-sized rifles, 
the future regiment would have a total of 3,043 rifles. 

As more than one author has said in these pages dur 
ing past years, there has been a need—a vital need—for 
something better than the pistol for a long time. 

ee ce 


The Wrong Title 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JoURNAL: 
Dear Sirs: 

I should like to call your attention to a mistake in your 
book review section. On page 72 of your August issue you 
have reviewed the wrong book under the title, Government 
and Economic Life. We will greatly appreciate your mi ik 
ing the proper correction in a subsequent issue. The two 
books are apparently very, very different in content. 

Very sincerely yours, 
: BENJAMIN Cosy, 
The Brookings Institution, 
Washington. 

Mr. Colby is quite right and we have apologized to 
him by letter. The correct title of the book reviewed 
was Government Spending and Economic Expansion, 
by Dr. Arthur E. Burns, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of 
Economics, The George Washington University, and 
Dr. Donald S. Watson, Assistant Professor of Eco- 
nomics of the same university, published by the Amer- 
ican Council on Public Affairs of Washington. 

The Brookings Institution book, the title of which 
we erroneously used was Government and Economic 
Life, a summary and discussion in two volumes of the 
relationship between our own Government and the 
economic life of the nation. Volume I of Government 
and Economic Life was written by Leverett S. Lyon, 
Myron W. Watkins, and Victor Abramson; Volume II 
by Messrs. Lyon and Abramson in collaboration with a 
number of other writers. We did not receive Govern 
ment and Economic Life for review, but one of The 
Journat editors has read it and unhesitatingly recom- 
mends it as the best book he knows of for the military 
reader who wants to understand exactly the influence 
and control the Government now has over each field 


of business, and what weaknesses thorough students of 


the situation believe still exist. 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 
contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with 
scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover 
around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred 
words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or re- 
turned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. Inquiries as to 
the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 











Don’t Kill the Umpire 


Although umpires are assigned to units of opposing 
forces, they in no sense “belong” to such units. The en 
tire group of umpires (which means both Red and 
Blue) is superimposed on the maneuver as a whole. 
Neutral in attitude and action, their effort should be to 
promote realism and their decisions should express and 
interpret tactical facts. Yet virtually every umpire I saw 
during a maneuver last spring violated the rules mainly 
because of the peculiar circumstances surrounding ma- 
neuvers. 

First, an umpire is no Superman. He may have had 
training in the manual over a period of months or on 
the other hand he may have been pulled from his unit 
a short week before the outbreak of hostilities, lectured 
briefly, given a few days’ ground reconnaissance and a 
few stock situations and then assigned to a unit as um- 
pire for the duration. Whatever the unit, he will no 
doubt mess and live with the outfit and associate with 
the officers to some extent. And in doing so he will 
unconsciously acquire a liking and partisanship for that 
unit that will tend to color his decisions. 

For it is human to become a partisan in a maneuver. 
Americans as spectators in any event take sides easily 
and vigorously. Umpires are the arbiters of maneuvers 
but they are also in a sense spectators. They have a 
home team whether they think so or not. Why not, 
then, take a leaf from the rules of the baseball leagues— 
keep the umpires away from the players before the 
game? Offer no chance for association. Create a pool 
of umpires and assign new umpires to each unit before 
each exercise and return the umpires to the pools when 
the problem is finished. This measure would greatly 
reduce instances of partiality shown toward any one 
unit by its umpire. And never should an umpire be 
assigned to work either for or against his own division 
or own regiment. The terms “for” and “against” are 
used advisedly because this is the light in which many 
regard their mission. 

What were some of the unneutra! actions? Here are 
a few. Accepting a company commander's word with- 
out scrupulous personal investigation that automatic 
weapons were up and firing when in fact the crews are 
still climbing a hill or shooting craps behind a bush. 








Keeping control flags flying even though a new situa 
tion has developed or that “the troops have completel 
withdrawn. Flags fly entirely too long in the open 
maneuvers, giving both sides undue intelligence as to 
position and attitude. Some umpires evinced openly 
predjudiced attitudes during umpire contere nces, using 
such expressions as “We have—” or “Our troops 

The participating troops could also well have shown 
a greater integrity. Here are some of their faults. The 
natural impulses of officers trying to influence umpires 
decisions. The men of the opposing lines shouting in 
sults at each other in a strictly GI manner. 
will never be eliminated in any American maneuver 
where any semblance of morale remains—it is the froth 
on the vat of close-in action. 

Umpires’ conferences were at times too lengthy 
From such conferences came undue stalemates. Men 
went to sleep and the impetus of attack, if any, was 
visibly lost. The umpire should make every effort to 
go into the conference with the opposing arbiter armed 
with the latest figures on position, strength, and fire 
power. Quick decisions should be reached that are just 
and at the same time square with the facts. 

Umpires generally gave too little attention to para 
graph 13 of the manual. A company that holds its posi 
tion frontally with one platoon against an opposing 
company, meanwhile sending two platoons around the 
flank should be favored in the decision, even though 
fire power is about equal between the units. It has been 
suggested that flanking fire be given a two to one, or 
even three to one, superiority. This increase of fire 
through position would be well-earned if completed in 
a proper manner. 


This last 


About the minor technical details of the manual 
Flags are a poor control medium for umpires but are 
about the only one we have. Certain flanking units 
traversing a woods or defile never saw the changing flag 
situation and continued their movement, even under 
the white flags. A correction here would be the addi 
tion of an audible control device, using horn or klaxon 
blasts in lieu of the various colored flags. 

The flags themselves were at times confusing. «s 
companies opposing each other are subject to the direc 
tion of distinct sets of flags, this confusion would be 
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elimi: ted by placing a narrow pennant or streamer 
over || fags—red or blue in color, whichever side hap- 
pened! 10 be under that control. 

No criticism of maneuvers as such is intended. The 
manu! will certainly be perfected, as will be umpiring 
technique, by the lessons of experience. And maneu- 
vers th remselves will further r approach their purpose as 
umpires strive to do a sound job and perfect their mis- 
<jon.CarTAatN Base-Line Coacu. 


a Se 
Why Reveille? (Continued) 


So “Armored Major” (see “Why Reveille?” August 
Cerebrations) doesn’t like revei'le formation. There 
are a lot of soldiers who will agree with him though 
their reasons may be different from his—their chief ob- 
jection seems to be that it comes too early in the morn- 
ing. But to return to our hard-shelled major, he bases 
his dislike on the contention that the formation serves 
no disciplinary purpose and is not an efficient method 
of checking presence or absence. 

[he formation does serve a very definite disciplinary 
purpose. By requiring the soldier to form in ranks at a 
definite time the first thing i in the morning, it convinces 
him that there are no “ifs or buts” about the military 
day that begins on schedule. It puts the responsibility 
for being on hand squarely on the individual. Were it 
not for the formation, squad leaders would spend a good 
deal of time each morning trying to rout out of bed the 
weary night owls who figure that by shaving fast they 
can make up an extra five minutes of sleep. 

Now to go on to the efficiency of the method of 
checking. The major in one breath attacks it as unsatis- 
factory and compares it to a business firm lining up its 
employees and calling off each of their names. My years 
in the Army are few, but I have yet to hear a first ser 
geant line up his entire company and call off sch 
name. Instead, the squad !eaders report to the platoon 
sergeants, who in turn report to the first sergeant—an 
expeditious and accurate way of finding out if all are 
present, and one which our turret-topped author even 
offers as the approved solution for an armored company. 
So let's not confuse the method of checking with the 
question of whether or not to have a formation.—Un- 
ARMORED. 

i OE 
How to Influence Doughfoots 


We are sending great groups of officers and men to 
various schoo!s to study all sorts of subjects dealing 
with the mechanical end of our business: military acous- 
tics, meteorology, communications, automotive engi- 
neering and mechanics, radio operation and mechanics, 
not to mention gunnery, map reading, and a host of 
other subjects. 

So far, so good; but there appears to be one vital sub- 
ject that is not being played up very strongly in these 
courses—leadership. 

Even though you are taking a “technical” course 


you might ask yourself the following few questions to 
see how you stand on leadership. What do I know 
about it? Where did I get that knowledge? Do I know 
more—or less—about the subject than the captain who 
sent me? How can | improve myself in chis respect? 

Perhaps you are a genius at this sport of self 
analysis ~ therefore have your outfit eating out of 
your hand. You have, somehow, in spite of the lack of 
organized instruction learned the art of ‘ ‘influencing 
doughfoots.” Your men swear by you, not at you; the 
colonel slaps you on the back and boosts your efficiency 
report; the major wants to know how the hell you do it 
when Dullard of Z Company almost has mutiny on his 
hands. 

But for those of us who don’t know “how” plans 
should be made at once to enlarge this type of instruc 
tion. And we might somehow find it possible to add 
such instruction to whatever technical courses we study. 
Upon return to our organizations we could then impart 
this information to all hands through division, regi 
menta! schools. Such instruction should be compulsory 
for all leaders—commissioned and noncommissioned 
and there's no reason why the selected privates shouldn't 
get a thorough grounding in this important subject too. 
—Esenavoric LEADER. 


4, ¢ 
Hangman’s Noose 


A gardenia to Major Roundpants for his blast against 
pressed pants (Cerebrations, July, 1941). In Hawaii, 
the land of liquid sunshine, a fresh uniform daily is the 
rule— not that the one I wore yeste rday is soiled, but un 
deniably it is wrinkled and minus starch. By all means, 
say I, let’s do aw ay with creases and content ourselves 
with cleanliness. 

Moreover, let's do away with that time-consuming, 
uncomfortable, impracticable, utterly useless append 
age, the service necktie. Neckties add nothing to the 
soldier's appearance. We wear them just because of 
habit, or in order to tickle our vanity, or merely to 
adhere to an established (and waning) civilian custom. 
Must we soldiers continue to slowly strangle, to endure 
lack of circulation around our necks, to waste precious 
minutes daily, and finally, to require our government to 
waste money on frivolities which might otherwise be 
spent for butter and guns? 

While I’m in this doing-away mood, I suggest also 
that regiments and similar units do aw ay with the extra 
and non-regulation special unit insignia. It seems to 
me, regimental ‘solidarity notwithstanding, that the 

crossed muskets with regimental and company desig 
nation as prescribed by the War Department are 
enough. 

In the interest of efficiency and economy, can't we 
get down to essentials? Such unnecessary things as 
non-reg insignia, neckties, creases, and the like, should 
go to that forgotten limbo that holds Tryanshine, 
Flanco, and white gloves.—Caprain Repneck. 
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“German Psychological Warfare” 


Reviewed by E. R. GUTHRIE, Professor of Psychology, University of Washington 


According to the foreword German Pyschological 
Warfare was begun as an annotated bibliography and 
became an exposition of German military psychology in 
defensive and offensive applications. As a job of report- 
ing the recent German literature on military psychology 
this book must be given a high rating, but it is also a 
book to be read with extreme caution, and our estimate 
of its value to military readers will not correspond with 
our estimate of it as a piece of reporting. 

The one serious defect is not the fault of the editors 
but lies in their source material itself. About one-half 
of this consists of books or articles by German psycholo- 
gists on psychological topics; about one-fourth, of books 
and articles by German army men on psychological 
topics like discipline, leadership, morale; about one- 
fifth, of strict party-line polemics without value as infor- 
mation except upon the aims of the Nazi Party. 

The reader who is not himself a psychologist will find 
it hard to discriminate between the actual applications 
of scientific psychology, many in number, and articles 
written by inadequately trained men who are more 
Nazis than psychologists and write to make themselves 
a place in the Nazi order. Their output is psychology 
and pseudo-science mixed. Much pseudo-science that 
does not represent any advance in military practice is 
included in the book. 

German psychologists are working under disad- 
vantages. The necessity for finding a place in the new 

‘German Psychological Warfare: Survey and Bibliography. Edited 
by Ladislas Farago. L. F. Gitler, Assistant Editor, with the coépera- 
tion of Professors G. W. Allport, J. G. Beebe-Center, E. G. Boring, 
F. L. Ruch, S. S. Stevens, and an interpretative summary by Professor 


Kimball Young, Committee for National Morale, New York, New 
York, 1941. 


order has driven them occasionally to step far outside 
the boundaries of scientific method and to aim at “sell 
ing” ideas rather than at a critical evaluation of ideas 
An example is Professor E. R. Jaensch, an older man 
who joined the Nazi Party early and who regards him 
self as one of its prophets. In 1939 he published ar 
article stating that Nordic poultry are better behaved 
and have more self-control in the presence of food than 
Mediterranean poultry. 

The result of this situation is that it takes close a 
tention to distinguish the numerous actual practical ‘. 
plications of psychology as used in German army prac- 
tice from the statements of psychologists about what 
they hope might be applied by the army with conse 
quent benefits to themselves. Some of what is described 
in German Psychological Warfare as modern psycho 
logical practice and by inference credited to German 
psychologists is obv iously of military origin worked out 
by professional soldiers. Nazi psychologists have merely 
added it to their credit account. 

The sections that deal with civilian and military 
morale give the informed reader a sense of unreality 
The Gestapo, the concentration camps, and the large 
system of secret courts are scarcely mentioned; but we 
know that these play a central part in the German 
national discip'ine. In the published accounts o! 
measures for morale these realities have been thorough) 
avoided for obvious reasons. 

The editors of the volume are to some extent aware 
of this and mention as the chief difficulties of the Ger 
man use of psychology the following: “(1) The con 
flict between objective research and Nazi suppression 
of free intellectual discussion; (2) the quackery arising 
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fom ~seudo-scientific Nazi theories and the sudden 

influx of amateurs to military psychology; (3) the 
~greer'-t scramble to please the new masters and the 
deficit qualifications of job-hunters with good Nazi 
conne. tions; (4) lack of intellectual contact with for- 
eign <cientific bodies; and (5) the familiar German 
metaphysical approach and obscure style of writing.” 
But the editors believe that these deficiencies are suc- 
cessfully weeded out by the psychological staff, and have 
themselves attempted, but unsuccessfully, to weed them 
out of their book. Some of the psychology described is, 
on internal evidence, not capable of practical applica- 
ion; some of it represents putting into psychological lan- 
guage practices or ideas of military origin and practices 
with which any professional soldier is familiar; and 
wme of the writing represents attempts to dress Nazi 
ideas like the leadership principle in scientific language. 

With these reservations we may review the informa- 
tion to be found in the volume. 

The German Army in 1939 had about 200 psychol- 
ogists on the payroll. Their tasks are described by one 
of them, Simoneit, in 1935 as including: psychological 
problems within the military organization, psychology 
of selecting personnel, special services, equipment and 
wmbols, and indoctrination and training, problems of 
communal life and comradeship, psychology of propa- 
ganda, and psychology of the actual conduct of war. 

Psychological testing in the army is used in se!ecting 
officer candidates, noncommissioned officers, and spe- 
cialists. Used in selection are life-history, expression 
analysis (in which motion pictures are taken while the 
candidate is given an electric shock or other painful sur- 
prise), the observation of body movements (involuntary 
movements and gestures), voice analysis in w hich 
‘loudness, pitch, melody, slang, timbre, articulation, ac- 
centuation, tempo, and intermittent pauses” are ob- 
served. There is no suggestion that these qualities have 
been subjected to any check against the candidate's 
actual later record. They are used only as part of a 
‘characterological” gene ral judgment. That ‘warm 
melody, softness of timbre and accentuation” indicate 
“strong sympathetic and emotional participation” or that 
the latter indicate desirable qualities in an officer as 
judged by his later record is obviously merely assumed. 
Appearance also is noted—whether a candidate is 
weak, robust, neat, or untidy. Handwriting is “an- 
alyzed.” 

Two samples of the candidate’s behavior in circum- 
stances similar to command are made. The candidate 
is given a series of orders to be executed and his physical 
dexterity, alertness, quick thinking and memory are 
noted. He is also given command of a squad of soldiers 
that stands by for this purpose, and he must have them 
carry out certain tasks or lecture to them. The point of 
this is that the German army is putting added stress on 
qualities of leadership as it has been called here. In ad- 
dition, tests modeled on those used in the American 
army are used for determining intelligence. 
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Very possibly a routine that requires all these obser- 
vations over a period of two days results in a judgment 
of some value. But there is no evidence of tests, other 
than American style aptitude tests, with any substantial 
advantage over an old-fashioned “sizing up” by an ex 
perienced officer. We may suspect that the fact that 
the man has already been observed for two years in 
the ranks of “officer-candidate” gives a basis for judg 
ment by military officers, and that this takes precedence 
over “characterological data.” 

The editors of German Psychological Warfare men 
tion that there are few references to the validation of 
the tests and judgments given candidates. We may 
justifiably conclude that the testing program amounts 
in the end to a protracted observation of the candidate 
in action with his ability to command in mind, and that 
this has a definite value in selection, but a value as yet 
undetermined. In the American army such tests as are 
used have a known predictive value with a known error. 

Toward problems of the psychology of military life 
the codperation of educationists and psychologists has 
been enlisted for “psycho-pedagogy in the service of 
total education,” or, in other words, of Nazification. In 
preparation for military service, school subjects are 
adapted to military ends; history stresses the destiny of 
the German People; arithmetic uses military problems. 
Indoctrination of the soldier is said to be furthered by: 
(1) a daily hour in which an officer explains the po 
litical acts of the Nazi leadership; (2) patriotic talks 
on military examples; (3) social evenings run by the 
soldiers; (4) a weekly “hour of the company” with 
singing and lecture; (5) visits to national shrines: (6 
ten minutes daily listening to officers relate experiences 
in combat; (7) planned recreation in free time. Obvi 
ously these devices are not all in effect everywhere. 

According to two writers referred to, the use of psy 
chological tests has replaced consideration of family in 
the original selection of officer-candidates. This state 
ment is highly questionable and may be another of 
those details in which practice differs from professed 
method. There is no evidence quoted to show that the 
original selection of candidates is actually based on 
tests; it is only asserted that candidates are subjected to 
tests. 

Problems of making a soldier out of the recruit and 
maintaining morale are discussed by a number of psy 
chologists. “Measures carried out on the psychologists’ 
suggestions are constantly supe rvised and are remedied 
if they do not work out smoothly.” 

Suggestions for establishing proper relationship be 
tween officers and men include daily inspections, oc 
casional visits to mess, genuine interest in quarters, 
avoidance of ridicule and of public humiliation, con 
gratulations on birthdays in which the clerk furnishes 
the date and the man appears in dress uniform at the 
officer's quarters. A casual and friendly atmosphere is 
to be established, and so on. Articles on homesickness, 
suicidal tendencies, sex abnormality, the “intellectual,” 
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eccentrics, clumsiness, the deserter, make suggestions 
for remedial measures.* These are topics on which every 
army has its literature and on which our own 
has its sound and extensive practices. 

On the psychology of combat the volume describes a 

similar collection of suggestions, speculation, and oc 
casional psychological descriptions of military practice. 
In this, two apparently conflicting policies are ‘described. 
One aims at mass morale in the Prussian tradition; the 
other at producing soldiers with rational approval of 
Nazi po! icies and with a capacity for initiative. Equip- 
ment is designed both for its appearance and its effect 
on the soldier's conception of his réle 
made of symbols, “uniforms, flags, medals, shields, 
oaths, martyrs . . . patron saints and of idols,” CHit- 
ler). Maneuvers imitate battle conditions more closely 
than before. Specialized practice at special missions 
gives confidence and establishes cobperation. Especial 
pains are taken to keep in touch with iso!ated units to 
avoid the development of fear. Such units are kept in 
touch with telephone and with regular mail delivery by 
parachute almost without reference to cost. Periods of 
waiting under fire or in danger are recommended to be 
helped with manual tasks, music, singing, radio. 

The danger that the reaction after a soldier is cap- 
tured by the enemy will lead to free disclosures to 
enemy intelligence is recommended to be met by careful 
instruction in the nature of this possible reaction. 

Synthetic panics were experimented with before the 
war in order to learn how to induce them in the enemy 
and avoid them in German troops. For the creation of 
panic, reliance is placed on “news.” For the avoidance of 
panic in German troops reliance is placed on “discipline, 
education, indoctrination, habituation to danger and 
outstanding leader-personalities among field officers.” 

German Psychological Warfare brings out, of course, 
that such warfare is linked with the notion of National 
Socialism as a world-revolutionary movement, and other 
aspects of this idea familiar to the general reader. As 
directed at the enemy, psychological warfare aims at at- 
tacking confidence in the enemy's government and in 
its cause, in producing disintegration of its fabric. This 
is achieved through agents who investigate the points 
of weakness, political divisions, minority groups, racial 
troubles, jealousies in public life, and through other 
agents who use this information for producing trouble. 
Among their tools are various trouble-making organi- 
zations as well as mdividuals. Word-of-mouth rumor, 
press, radio, motion pictures, and all available means 
of influencing public opinion and reaction are utilized. 
The Propaganda Ministry has trained agents who 
mingle with the public and report on morale or threat- 
ening rumors. T ae may be met and swept away by 
examples of terror and violence. 


Army 


. A great deal is 





"The bulk of this advice is published in the official organ of the 
High Command's psychological laboratory, Soldatentum. Early in 
1940 this publication lost its official status and was subject to strict 
censorship. 
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Some attention is devoted in the book to ; 
national psychologies. ° 


Chis aims at answering 
tion: 


“What political acts and cultural ac! 
can be expected from a nation so constitute: . 
this closely follows established practice in ou ] 
tary intelligence. 

The word ‘ ‘psychology” is used in this voly 
different senses. It is used to describe the art « 
with people, the art of the politician, the plant 
the military leader, the salesman—an art that « 
put into words but can only be gained throu: 
experience with people. In its other sense the 
fers to a body of knowledge stated in words 
rules based on careful experiment and observat 
verified by trained men. In this sense milita psi 
chology uses techniques that can be fully described 

There are two ways in which a psychologist can be 
of service toa military program. One of these consists in 
advisory comment in which he has the advantage of a 
background outside the military experience. Such ad 
vice must be accepted by the military officer according 
to his own judgment. It is merely suggestive and th: 
anal decision must be made by the man practiced in 
military thinking. The other service is in the appli 

cation of tested and accepted techniques like those ol 
opinion analysis or the testing of skills. These, in so far 
as they have ‘been scientifically arrived at, are tools that 
doa job. The only decision necessary is whether or not 
the job needs doing. There is no evidence in this volume 
that German psychology has worked out any techniques 
not available here; in fact the majority of them have 
been worked out in this country before they wer 
adopted in Germany. If the writers of the book had 
been military men they would never have used th 
phrase _ Psychologica! General Staff.”* This description 
is absurd. The army psychologists there as here ar 
subordinate to the military. 

The outstanding impression after reading German 
Psychological Warfare is certainly not that the Ger 
mans have here a new and secret weapon. In general 
their military use of psychology, in so far as it involves 

valid methods, has been borrowed from American mili 
tary psychology. No new techniques are offered. But 
what is very evident is that we are in Germany unde 
Hitler, confronted with a military program aimed at the 
preparation of the who'e nation for war and at the de 
velopment of the military virtues. The German ps) 
chologists have been enlisted in this program and ar 
doing their best.. The notion that they have discovered 
hitherto unknown methods or new psychological ' ‘secret 
weapons” is clearly false. The new weapon is the Nazi 
movement itself which has by a combination of familiar 
means and by older methods of coercion produced 3 
working system 
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“It is understood from the editors of German Psychological W arfar: 
that this term and a number of other corrections have been made in the 
second edition just published. 
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| EUTENANT COLONEL JOHN U. AYoTTE, Infantry, hails 
from Wisconsin and has been in the service since the 
spring of 1917 when he started his military career as 
, shavetail of Infantry. He has served with several 
Infantry regiments and has had details with the Na- 
tional Guard and ROTC. His chief indoor sport is 
writing, an avocation in which he has been success 
ful enough to sell a dozen or two short stories. Colo- 
nel Ayotte is on duty in Panama. 

ke: 

[HE LAST THREE TIMES SERGEANT TERRY BULL wrote 
for us he dealt largely with matters of tactics. This 
time, no doubt to show the Bull versatility, he takes 
up the question of automotive transportation and 
settles it to his own satisfaction. For the benefit 
of those of our readers who have just gotten a start 
toward acquiring a hashmark, we point out that Ser 
geant Bu'l is the pseudonym of Major William S. 
Triplet, Infantry, on duty as a member of the Infan 
try Board at Fort Be ‘nning. 

ok 

. DEWEERD, who has written many articles 

for The Journat during the past several years, is pro- 

fessor of history at Denison University, Granville, 

Ohio. In addition to that fulltime job, he carries on 

as editor of Military Affairs, the journal of the Ameri- 

can Military History Institute and also advises on 
matters military to a large publishing house. The 

opening article in this number of The Journat is a 

chapter in a book—Great Soldiers; 1914-194 1—sched- 

uled for fall publication by W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany, which will include biographies of the other 

great and near-great figures of the contemporary mili- 

tary world. The Journat will shortly publish another 

chapter from that book—a penetrating study of the 
rise and decline of Gamelin. 
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CAPTAIN FAIRFAX DOWNEY fought World War I as an 


artilleryman in the 2d Division, having won his com- 
mission after service as a sergeant with the Yale Bat- 


teries. Captian Downey is the author of a number of 


books and his byline has also appeared in many a 
magazine for many a year. At various times he was a 
member of the staff on the Kansas City Star, New 
York Tribune and Herald-Tribune and the New 
York Sun. He lives in New York City where he is a 


free lance writer. The piece in this issue will be a 
chapter in his latest book—Indian Fighting Arm) 
soon to be published. 

ad 


Mayor H. W. EHRGOTT, Corps of Engineers, started his 


army career as an artilleryman upon graduation from 
West Point in 1926. Transferring to the Engineers 
after a year as a gunner, he has rendered all his sub 
sequent service with that arm. He has had troop duty 
with various engineer regiments, an ROTC detail, 
and a period of study in France. Major Ehrgott is 
now on duty with the Engineer Board at Fort Belvoir. 


ik 


Docror E. R. GuTHRIE has been prote ssor of psychology 


at the University of Washington, Seattle, for twenty 
seven years. During the World War he attended the 
ofhcers’ training camp at the Presidio of San Fran 
cisco from which he was commissioned second 
lieutenant of Field Artillery. He later served at the 
Field Artillery School at Camp Zachary Taylor. His 
hobbies divide about evenly into out and_ indoor 
recreation—during the summers he cruises Puget 
Sound and the Canadian inlets; at home he spends 
time in a darkroom and a woodworking shop. This 
last named, says the doctor, is chiefly productive of 
sawdust. 
ik 


Mayor THOMAS E. STONE fought the World War as a 


member of the 307th Infantry, 77th Division. From 
a standing start that began with graduation from the 
1917 Plattsburg course as a second lieutenant, he at 
tained the rank of major before the war was won to 
gether with the Silver Star with Oak Leaf Cluster. 
In civil life he is engaged in stock brokerage in New 
York. In between times he writes for various periodi 
cals. 
ie 


CapTAIN PAUL W. THOMPSON, Corps of Engineers, a 


native of Nebraska, graduated from the Military 
Academy with the Class of 1929. Since that time he 
has served with several engineer regiments and 
number of Rivers and Harbors Districts. During 
1936 and 1938 he served in Germany as an observer 
with the Wehrmacht's combat engineers. Currently 
he is on duty in the Intelligence Section, office of the 
Chief of Engineers. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


By G. V. 


Our Own Close Interests 


Advice For the Young Army Leader 
LEADERSHIP FOR AMERICAN ARMY LEADERS. 


By Major Edward Lyman Munson, Jr. Foreword by 

Brigadier General E. F. Harding, U. S$. Army. Wash- 

ington: The Infantry Journal, Inc., 1941. 96 Pages; 

$1.00. 

A fresh book on leadership in our modern American 
Army has been badly needed. This book, though not the 
final word on modern military leadership, should be of 
great help to every inexperienced leader in our Army who 
reads it. It is above all a practical aid. It should help not 
only the young ofhcer, but also the noncom and the young 
man who will be tomorrow’s leader. It should be of such 
help because it has sound advice in it based on years of ob- 
servation, study, and reflection on the author's part, because 
it doesn’t dodge any of the leader's many daily problems, 
and because it endeavors to tell in plain language how a 
leader should go at his big job and in the end produce a 
fighting unit. The book is, as Brigadier General E. F. 
Harding says in his foreword to it, “a timely and powerful 
aid to speeding up the process.” 

The greater part of Leadership for American Army 
Leaders is directed toward the small-unit leader, the com- 
pany officer and noncom. But for all that may be true, 
there is plenty in it also that a major general can profit from 
reading and thinking over in reflection upon his own 
methods of leadership. In fact, one point that Major Mun- 
son might have brought out more forcefully is the fact that 
though a young leader may strive with much success to- 
ward perfecting his ability to lead, this very striving itself 
must run through the whole length of his military career. 
It is not within the capabilities of humankind to become 
the perfect leader and then give no more thought to the 
matter. A Chief of Staff himself has to give many a thought 
—and I daresay sometimes well-studied thoughts—to his own 
acute problems of leadership and in the process must often 
take stock of his own methods and character in endeavoring 
to avoid error. 

Now reference to leaders of high rank brings us right 
along to another side of leadership that might possibly be 
considered as an omission from Major Munson’s book. I 
refer to the effect of age upon the leader. This he does not 
touch upon and undoubtedly for the very good reason that 
he feels that a mere twenty years of service is not enough 
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to warrant his tackling a subject both tender and touch 
tender from the personal viewpoint of the leade: tho 
begins to think about the mounting years, and tough from 
the viewpoint of those serving under a leader who—usual), 
without realizing it—takes out on his subordinates the 
worries attendant upon passing the prime of life. But pel 
haps the author is right in not considering this particula 
aspect of leadership, since it is plain to see that he has the 
young leader mainly in mind. I suggest, however, that in 
revising for future editions—this book has too much good 
stuff in it not to become permanent and go to several edi 
tions—the author consider including a chapter on the prob 
lems of the maturing leader. 

Leadership for American Army Leaders shows no sign 
whatever of ideas adopted directly from foreign thought on 
its subject. It has a purely American slant and this espe 
cially adds to its value. You have but to read a British o1 
Australian book on military leadership, not to say a Naz 
one, to realize how different in many major and mino1 
respects are the problems of leading men in our own Arm 

The book contains a number of illustrative passages but 
a few more still would have been helpful. There are ven 
few abstract discussions of the qualities of leadership in the 
book and all that it does contain are brief. It gets down t 
business and stays there most of the time. The style o! 
writing is likewise generally straightforward, though ther 
are one or two signs of haste in it. 

But actually there is need for haste in getting a sound 
book like this into the hands of those who can make good 
use of it. The new American military leader often finds 
himself at a loss, and such a book as Major Munson’s is 
straight up his alley. The older military leader himself is 
running into new problems, and for him as well ther 
should be helpful assistance in Leadership for American 
Army Leaders. 
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The Army—lIn Colors 


THE UNITED STATES ARMY. By Lieutenant ¢ | 
onel Earl C. Ewert. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., !94! 
72 Pages; Illustrated in colors; $1.25. 


When Colonel Ewert was the Chief of the Public Rela 
tions Branch (then of the War Department General Staff 
he supervised the preparation—and did much of th« work 
himself—of another book, called The Army of the United 
States, which was issued about two years ago by the late 


Senator Morris Sheppard, then Chairman of the Senate 
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\ilitar’ Affairs Committee. This earlier book was the 
{nest ¢: -cription of our Army that has ever been prepared 
ofhcia! 

Colonel Ewert’s own book, The United States Army, is 
an entirely different kind of book and takes a prize in its 
own rivht as a finely illustrated Cin colors), concise and in- 
forma troduction to the Army, written in a friendly style 
especia |!) for the American reader who doesn’t know much 
bout his Army. 

d have been figuring right along that when sound books 

gan (0 appear about the Army some of the most useful 
nes would be written by active officers of long experience, 
provided such officers could only find time to write them 
Well, here is one by such an author, and I would like to 
plug it unreservedly as a good job. It is a particularly fine 
little book for gift purposes. It is also the kind of a book 
that any Army man himself can take pleasure in simply 
because it gives a good picture, in words and illustrations, 
of his own profession. 

| can't however, as a good Infantryman, let two slightly 
unusual matters pass. Colonel Ewert, and Everett Shinn 
and James Hulme, illustrators, in one of the illustrations, 
have managed to find somewhere in this growing Army of 
ours, not only a left-handed soldier, but a left-handed rifle 
for that otherwise trim-looking soldier to stand at Present 
\rms with. Also, military police are good Infantrymen and 
do not belong to the Inspector Gonecsff s Department, 
which has no enlisted members. 
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Handbook On the Government 
OUR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND HOW IT 
FUNCTIONS. District of Columbia Writers’ Project. 


New York: Hastings House, 1941. 259 Pages; Index; 
$2.50. 


When this book, which was prepared by the Writers’ 
Program of the WPA of the District of Columbia, ap- 
peared in 1939, the first edition was sold out in just a few 
months. It is the most concise and accurate of such books. 

The Federal Government touches even the life of an 
\mmy ofhcer from so many different directions that I un- 
hesitatingly recommend Our Federal Government and 
How It Functions as a book for Army readers. Indeed, 
some knowledge of our own department of the government 
is far from enough for an Army officer to have. He may 
not need to know in great detail how and where every 
agency of the government functions but he should have 
a general idea of them all. There is no better place for him 
to get it than in this book. 
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A Guide for the Young Officer’s Wife 


THE ARMY WIFE. By Nancy B. Shea. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1941. 288 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


A seriously intended book with this title is bound to 
rank high in importance when it comes to recommended 
military reading. Many of the things of which it treats 
may seem trivial in themselves, but taken as a whole they 
comprise what might be called the daily “unofficial” side 
of Army existence. Mrs. Shea has written not only a hand- 
book crammed with the things officers’ wives are inter- 
ested in and the new Army wife will find generally helpful 
but she has told all these things in a clear and entertaining 
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THE 
OFFICER'S 
GUIDE 


The soundest and most complete hand- 


book for the officer—young and old. 
Especially valuable to the new officer 


and the officer candidate. 390 pages. 


$2.50 


Ask for it at the Post Exchange or order direct 


New! 


Infantry Drill Regulations 


HESE are the new Infantry Drill Regulations, adopted 

in September, 1939, in their entirety covering every- 
thing from “The Soldier Dismounted Without Arms” to 
“Ceremonial Parade.” 


In addition to the complete text of the Infantry Drill 
Regulations, this handy little manual also covers Rifle 
Marksmanship for both the Springfield and the new M-1 
(Garand) rifle. 


Then too, there is included: 


Military discipline, courtesies and customs of the 
service 

Interior guard duty 

Guard mounting (with diagrams) 

Infantry pack and equipment 

The Articles of War 


Fabkote Binding: 50c - Cloth Binding: 75¢ 
Discounts on Quantity Orders. 


Ask for it at the Post Exchange or order direct 


























88 INFANTRY 


Company Administration 


and Personnel Records 
NEW EDITION! 


The orderly room and headquarters bible. 
Waterproof paper binding 
Full cloth binding ........... 2.00 


Ask for it at the Post Exchange or order direct 


Infantry in Battle 


A NEW EDITION 
This edition is not a mere reprint; the book has 
been completely revised. Many of the sections 
have been completely rewritten, much of the tac- 
tical doctrine restated, and new maps have been 
substituted for those of the old edition. It lends 
itself admirably to the use of instructors and stu- 


dents. 


$3.00 


Ask for it at the Post Exchange or order direct 


Complete Tactics 


Infantry Rifle Battalion 


Tactics for the individual soldier, squads, pla- 
toons, companies, and the battalion itself. By all 
odds the most important American tactical work 


in more than a decade. Every Infantry leader 





officer and noncom—should thumb this book 
until he knows its contents perfectly. 


Seventy-five cents 


Ask for it at the Post Exchange or order direct 


JOURNAI 


manner. Moreover, she insists early in her | 


by no means intends to set herself up as an ai 


that many will have different opinions on ‘ag 
things she covers, and that those who do should por +h; 
of changing their customs on her say-so. T} big 
need for a book like this for a long time, and I h . th, 


author receives the reward she should hav e te — 
done—large and steady sales for years to come 

Now having said the nice things that su 
written and put-together book on an important ect d 
serves, | am going to venture into this unusual { 
tary-book criticism and undoubtedly stick my ne: 
in the process. 

First, let me say that I do not quite agree with Mrs. Sh, 
as to the best color for bathroom linens. She feels th» 
much as bathrooms on different Army posts and in differen; 
sets of quarters vary considerably in the tint of their wall: 
that white linen is probably best for the new Army wife 
I venture to differ and recommend light tones of vyelloy 
green, and pink, as being cheerful almost anywhere. And 
as for window drapes, I think Mrs. Shea would have don 
well to say also that windows in Army quarters run to ever 
conceivable size and shape and that it is hard to outguess 
the luck of quarters assignments. And as far as consultin 
a good decorator as she recommends, isn’t that something 
that comes after fifteen or twenty years of service, rather 
than at the begining when, as the author also says, pennies 
must be counted? (I’m not joking about this—a man ob 
serves such matters once in a while.) There are a numbe: 
of other things that also seem to me minor errors on such 
matters as customary calling hours—these vary a good deal 
from one Army community to another. But Mrs. She 
does warn her readers at the beginning of her book not t 
take her statements too literally. 

The sample menus which Mrs. Shea gives for meals in 
an Army home would make anybody hungry just to read 
However, I think that the breakfasts that she suggests for 
Monday, Friday, and Saturday are a little too slender fe 
any man who wakes up hungry as a good many do. Nor do 
I concur in what the author says about the disadvantages of 
a cash basis for running an Army household. Those wh: 
have been able to try such a basis after years of monthly 
bills are one hundred per cent for it. I would suggest that 
every Army family which, through some small windfall o: 
by dint of actual sav ings, reaches the point where all bills 

can be paid and a fresh start taken—I suggest that even 
such family try paying cash at least for a few months. This 
is a suggestion even for those strong-minded people who 
make budgets and live up to them. For some reason it is 
much easier not to charge something than it is to live up to 
a budget, though either is a sound habit. 

To my mind also Mrs. Shea leaves one very important 
extra-military activity out of consideration—active particip 
tion in music, though she does mention the possibility o! 
music appreciation groups. But for Army people as in 
other fields of life informal music, even no more than the 
gathering of four or five people together to sing or play 
brings greater relaxation or satisfaction than any other 
parallel activity. There is seldom an Army community s 
small that a minimum of organization on somebody's part 
will not make music an appreciated sphere of post or camp 
existence. 

I note that Mrs. Shea has included a chapter on etiquette 
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1s visiting on the Army post. It seems to me that 


tor CIN 

. would perhaps also have been more appropriate to in- 
ade another chapter on etiquette for Army people in their 
tacts with neighboring communities. | don’t mean this 


sharply in any sense. But it does seem to me, speaking 
broadly, that the fault is partly the Army's itself for the 
seadily decreasing interest that non-military people have 
ken in their Army. It also seems to me that those Army 
reople ho have gained close friendship among non-Army 
people as a general custom of their Army lives—in addition 
\rmy friendships, not to their exclusion—have enjoyed 
broader and more satisfactory lives than those who have 
sot done this. We in the Army have tended to withdraw 
nto our posts and to think of the rest of the world as “out 
ide the Army.” We could all of us have done much more 
chan we have done toward making our Army a vital, inti- 
mate part of the whole life of the nation. It is perfectly 
sue that the rest of the nation also tended to withdraw 
from the Army, but the fault lay on both sides, not on one. 
Now we are in the midst of a tremendous period of ex 
insion in which the nation as a whole is again finding 
ut what its Army means to it and we ourselves are finding 
ut-somewhat painfully here and there—how impossible it 
. for a real Army not to feel a close bond with the rest of 
ur national life. I wonder if we are not also entering into 
period of many lasting changes in which the Army life 
{ which Mrs. Shea writes so helpfully and ably in The 
irmy Wife is not going to be the exception rather than the 
ule. That is another reason why I wish she had devoted 
chapter to the place and activities of the Army family in 
the non-Army community. 
But whether this proves so or not—whether in the future 
icers duty with quarters on an Army post will become 
most as infrequent as it is, say, in the British Army—much 
{ Mrs. Shea’s book will still be valid and most of her good 
dvice will still be sound. It is probable that we will from 
ww on be much closer in touch with the “outside” world 
but we will still want to remember and observe, and rightly, 
| of our traditions of service and many of our fine old 
customs. 
4 4 . 
FATAL PARTNERS: WAR AND DISEASE. By Dr. 
Ralph H. Major. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
1941. 330 Pages; Bibliography; Index; $3.50. 


It doesn’t seem to me that a military reader needs much 
reminding that the health of his troops must be a number 
one item of consideration in every successful army. Dr. 
Major's popular summary of war and disease is, however, 
i readable reference. In his last two chapters he touches 
rather briefly upon the modern medical problems. The book 
s written with a minimum of medical terminology. 


4 1 4 
The Malay People—By An Army Author 


CROSS WINDS OF EMPIRE. By Lieutenant Colonel 
Woodbern E. Remington. New York: John Day Co., 
Inc., 1941. 279 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. 


This is no mere book of South Sea travel that Colonel 
Remington has written. It is rather the book of an ob- 
servant thinker and writer—moreover, a writer of excellent 
prose. Cross Winds Of Empire deals with Malaysia, the 
Philippines, and the islands below them. Colonel Rem- 





The United States Army 


By LT. COL. EARL C. EWERT 


A good picture, in words and illustrations, of 
our New Army. 


$1.25 


What the Citizen Should 


Know About the Army 


By LIEUTENANT HARVEY S. FORD, 
Associate Editor Field Artillery Journal 


This is the book that citizens have been look- 
ing for—an accurate, interesting book about the 
United States Army. Minus technicalities and 
statistics. 223 pages. Illustrated. 


$2.00 


What the Citizen Should 
Know About the Navy 


By HANSON W. BALDWIN 


This book by the “New York Times” military 
critic will give you a clear picture of the sister 
service. In addition to the chapters explaining 
ships, men, and aviation there are tables of ships 


and other naval information. 


$2.00 


What the Citizen Should 
Know About the 
Coast Guard 


By HICKMAN POWELL 


A good picture of an important adjunct of 
our defenses. 


$2.00 
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Our Federal Government 


and How It Functions 


By DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA WRITERS 
PROJECT 


The details of Government at work. 


$2.50 


Building an Army 


By LT. COL. E. S. JOHNSTON 
An expert explains how we mobilize. 


$1.00 


America and Total War 


By FLETCHER PRATT 


The military critic of the “New York Post” and 
“Time” magazine gives us an up-to-the-minute 
book with answers to many questions regarding 
the defense of our country. 


$3.00 


Civil Air Defense 


By COL. AUGUSTIN M. PRENTISS 


This is the first authoritative American work 
to deal with the immense problem of air defense. 


$2.75 


The Army of the Future 


By GENERAL CHARLES DeGAULLE 


This is the first English translation of the book 
that in 1934 set the French Army by the ears. 
You probably first heard of it last summer when 
the collapse of France proved DeGaulle right. The 
book is a classic of warfare as it is (or should be) 
fought today and its author is probably the classic 
example of a prophet without honor in his own 
land. 

$2.00 


wile, 
ington makes no close factual analysis, hoy Ea 
° . ° ° , ° ’ 
situation in that distant but vital corner of th H, 
chooses instead to write of the Malay people a: il 
; de: 


what their future will be. 
It has often been said that the Army has 
inarticulate during the past two decades and it 


be that this is a main reason why the countn me 
got so far away from its Army. But so long a “sna 
contains writers of the caliber and ability of C. a. 
ington there can certainly be no accusations o} nie 
inarticulateness. May other such works follow yn 
Army writer's pen. ov 
1 4 4 
A THOUSAND SHALL FALL. By Hans H New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1941. 442 Pages. $3..y 
The personal story of an anti-Nazi volunteer who fouoly 
against Germany, was captured, spent two months "sg A 


prisoners’ camp, and then escaped. It is an exciting narra 
tive with a good deal of close observation interwoven in 
the story. 
5 7 A 
HAWAII, USA. 3y Bob Davis and George Armitage 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1941. 270 Pages 
$3.00. 


An easy going informal book on the Hawaiian Islands 
Many excellent photographs as illustrations. Good light 
reading for those who know Hawaii and for those wh 
don’t. 

1 4 


THEY SPEAK FOR A NATION: LETTERS FROM 
FRANCE. Edited and with an introduction by Ey 
Curie, Philippe Barrés and Raoul de Roussy de Sales 
New York: Doubleday Doran & Co., 1941. 238 Pages 
$2.00. 


This is a book of excerpts from letters from all kinds of 
French people. Throughout it gives strong evidence of the 
old French spirit. 

if _ > A 
BOUNDARIES, POSSESSIONS AND CONFLICTS 

IN CENTRAL AND NORTH AMERICA AND 

THE CARIBBEAN. By Gordon Ireland. Cambridge 

Harvard University Press, 1941. 407 Pages; Maps 

Index; $4.50. 


This is purely a reference work crammed with facts, 
but one that is a splendid example of its kind, completel 
documented and very well indexed. It is hardly a book for 
the general military reader but it belongs on the reference 
shelves of every Army library. 

° 7 1 
A YANK IN THE RB.A-F. By Harlan Thomas. New 
York: Random House, Inc., 1941. 246 Pages; $2.00. 


A good yarn that flows fast. Nothing serious. 


, . ee 
Survey of the Defense Effort 


AMERICA PREPARES FOR TOMORROW. Edited 5) 
William Dow Boutwell. New York: Harper & Brothers 
1941. Cartoons; Index; $3.50. 


If the rest of this survey compares in its imaccuracy | 
its chapter on the Army it can hardly be considered an ac 
curate summing up of the defense preparations so ar. But 
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_, mat -r of fact, the rest of the book appears to be far 
ore accurate. For it is plain that its able authors in gen- 
val sufl-r from the lack of military background which is 
gill gen: “al among writers of all kinds even after more than 
vear 0! intensive defense preparations. Most of the chap- 
er dealing with the Army is devoted to brief descriptions 
{what has been going on in the separate arms and serv- 
es, Any military reader who stops to think about it will 
lize that this treatment of a developing Army can only 
ive a distorted view. No citizen can understand his Army 
‘early when it is thus presented—and that is the way he 
jsually finds it presented. Some day some able writer is 
coing t write about our Army as a whole and show it op- 
ating as a single fighting team, fitting the arms and serv- 
es into that broad description as coéperating parts of the 
chole and not as the separate entities in which they are 
ysually presented. 

The Army chapter of America Prepares for Tomorrow 
oes, however, contain far fewer factual errors than most 
wich descriptions. One noticeable error is the confusion 
tween the Infantry Drill Regulations and the tactical 
nanuals of that arm which the author seems to think are 
| one book. 

What I have said so far about this book undoubtedly 
reflects unfairly on the book as a whole. It is actually a 
thorough and conscientious attempt, clearly written to give 
the defense picture up to the middle of 1941. The book 
has a valuable bibliography of general source material and 
naterial consulted in preparing the various chapters with 
mphasis on Government publications. 


7 7 7 
The Other Nations of the Hemisphere 


GOOD NEIGHBORS: ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, 
CHILE AND SEVENTEEN OTHER COUN.- 
rRIES. By Hubert Herring. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. 351 Pages; Index; Bibliography; 
$3.00. 

\ thoughtful and incisive book by a keen analyst of 
\merican relations. It is also by far the most readable for 
il its factual content, discussion of ourselves and our good 
neighbors. Mr. Herring speaks with emphasis on the in- 
ternal difhculties in the other American nations and he 
has a turn for the vivid phrase and for personal observation 
which brings his readers close to every country he describes. 

Good Neighbors is not, moreover, the work of a writer 
who spent a few months in South and Central America 
with a week here and another there. Instead his book is 
written in affection for thousands of Latin Americans 
who have received me in friendship during my fifteen 
vears wandering in their homeland.” 

Of direct military information there is not a great deal 
in Good Neighbors, though any accurate interpretation 
whatsoever is of positive interest to all military readers. 

4 7 4 
A Forceful Review 


WHAT MEIN KAMPF MEANS TO AMERICA. By 
Francis Hackett. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 
1941. 272 Pages; Index; $2.00. 

The author of this book put off reading Mein Kampf 
tora long while. When he finally got around to it he de- 
cided that it was a mistake and a serious one for any Ameri- 





BOOK REVIEWS 


German Psychological 


Warfare 


Edited by LADISLAS FARAGO 


A summary covering over 600 German books 
and articles dealing with the uses of psychology 
in selecting and training leaders and specialists. 
Published by the Committee for National Mo- 
rale. (Reviewed in this issue.) 


$2.50 


By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD 
PERCIVAL WAVELL 


A Master Explains His Art 
Fifty Cents 


Winged Warfare 


By MAJOR GENERAL H. H. ARNOLD 
and COLONEL IRA C. EAKER 


The airman’s book for the ground soldier. It 
gives a complete description of every aspect of air 
warfare and clarifies many things concerning the 
war in Europe. 

$3.00 


BINDERS 


For 
Army Regulations 


Technical Manuals 
Field Manuals 


Designed especially for War Depart- 
ment publications. 


$1.50 


(20% discount in lots of ten or more, 


f.o.b. Washington ) 
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Cross Winds of Empire 


By LT. COL. W. E. REMINGTON 


Deals with the Philippines, Malaysia and the 
southern islands below them. 


$3.00 


Military and Naval 


Recognition Book 
By CAPTAIN J. W. BUNKLEY, U.S.N. 


Decorations and Insignia—the world’s armies 
and navies. Hundreds of illustrations. 


$2.50 


The Army Wife 


By NANCY B. SHEA 


A grand gift for the Army helpmate—young 
and old. 
$2.50 


Allenby: A Study in 


Greatness 


By General Sir Archibald Percival Wavell 
$3.00 


Warfare 


By BRIG. GEN. OLIVER L. SPAULDING, 
COL. JOHN W. WRIGHT and 
CAPT. HOFFMAN NICKERSON 


The fascinating story of war, from the first 
tribal squabbles to the Napoleonic campaigns 
—-readable—accurate. 


$3.00 


America 
By DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE 


A clear and simple statement of American aims. 


$.25 


can citizen not to read Der Fiihrer’s pronounce; ia 
New Order. It is also his belief that Mein Kay, ya 
estimable value to all of us because “it is one of 
ments that expose a self-intoxication so stupel 
only a firm grasp of all that gives life’s meaning | 
steady our perception of it... . . With Mein Ka; 
at the drug store . . . we do not need to remai: f. 
Thus, What Mein Kampf Means To Americ. B 
about a book or, as other reviewers have called 
length book review. I’m not so sure that most 
readers wouldn't do better to read Mr. Hackett 
stead of the book he writes about for he brings out 
points in language far more explicit and far easi 
It is crammed with forceful expression though 
jerky ih its sequence. Mr. Hackett takes time out 
a chapter to Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh whom | 
“a political Typhoid Mary” and points out that the Colone! 
has said in public that he himself has not read M, 
Kampf. No one, he thinks, can talk sense about ¢! 
ent state of things unless he has. 


The World Sector 


A Different Opinion 
SEA POWER. By Captain Russell Grenfell, Royal Na 


New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1941. 244 Page: 
$2.00. 


10CU 


that 


© Calis 


{ pre 


Captain Grenfell, as the blurb on the jacket of his bo: 
says, is certainly proof of the fact that there is freedom , 
discussion in Great Britain. For he differs widely from th 
authorities in his ideas as to the proper strategic course fo 
his country. 

He believes that Britain’s greatest error has been ; 
building up large armies and that, for example, if th 
money spent on the original British expeditionary force ot 
400,000 men had been put in to the 6,000 extra airplanes it 
would have bought, Great Britain would be much sak 
today. He thinks his country has made the big mistake o! 
trying to be strong everywhere when the sea and the air 
are its proper fields. He also believes that the words “vi 
tory” or “winning the war” are dangerous terms becaus 
they make people think that England must smash the Ger 
man army and march into Germany itself before the war 
can be actually won. This, he feels, is the wrong pictur 
entirely; the policy of Britain should be to maintain itself 
“as an outpost and rallying point of freedom and sanity 
while the German conflagration burns itself out.” This, of 
course, means a long war, but it is the one sure way 0! 
winning—or as Captain Grenfell prefers to say, “achieving 
the objective.” 

Whether or not we can follow this reasoning wholly, the 
author in elaborating his ideas includes some very sound 
thought on the offensive and the defensive. He does not 
decry the offensive. But there is grave danger, he believes 
of getting back to the policy of the headlong offensiv: 
which nearly ruined France in 1914 unless a proper bal 
ance is kept in thought on the great value of the defensive 
operation in many situations. 

This is not only a thoughtful but a well written book 
worth a reading by all military readers who are trying " 
clarify their minds on world strategy. 
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rHE CONSERVATIVE REVOLUTION. By Hermann 

tgus.uning. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1941. 

280 Pages; $2.75. 

In th: new book Herr Rauschning, who is best known for 
the Re: lution of Nihilism, tells of his attempt in 1933 and 
934 to play ball with the Nazis. It was his belief then, 
‘ it still is, that “however evil Naziism may be, there are 
tal questions behind it that must be answered and can- 
not be dismissed simply because Naziism has experimented 
vith them in its own destructive way.” In consequence of 
this belief, Herr Rauschning, who was President of the 
Senate of Danzig, decided with a number of friends to 
resort to the wrong means to work with Naziism 
ind its revolution. His new book is a vigorous and 
ntelligent first-person narrative of what then happened 
ind why he decided that it was a mistake to use the “wrong 
means 


q 7 y 


[WAS A NAZI FLYER. By Gottfried Leske. New York: 
[he Dial Press, 1941. 351 Pages; $2.50. 


[his is the diary of a captured German flight sergeant. 
\s the editor says, the book “contains no sensational or 
nomentous revelation. It does not deal in secrets; it does 
not unveil conspiracies; and it certainly does not indicate 
ny growth of anti-Hitler sentiment within the German 
\my.” Instead, it shows most clearly how the mind of a 
00% Nazi soldier works. It is the kind of book*that is 
vorth the closest study by all military authorities, and is at 
the same time of considerable interest to the general reader. 


7 7 7 


[HE UNTAMED BALKANS. By Frederic W. L. 
Kovacs. New York: Modern Age Books, Inc., 1941. 241 
Pages; Index; $2.00. 

\ book treating each Balkan nation in a brief factual 
chapter. There is a final chapter entitled “Conquered But 
Untamed.” The author thinks that “the Nazis have, by de 
stroying state boundaries, driving out dynasties, and shat 
tering old authorities, laid ground for revolutionary erup 
tions similar to those which were laid by the Turkish con- 
quests and subjugations of the Balkans centuries ago.” 


3 A vy y 


BRITAIN AT WAR. Edited by Monroe Wheeler with a 
poem by T. S. Eliot and text by Herbert Read, E. J. 
Carter and Carlos Dyer. New York: Museum of Mod 
ern Art, 1941. 94 Pages; Illustrated; $1.25. 


Modern art and photography—some of it difficult to com- 
prehend, some of it beautiful—showing England and the 
war. There are several pictures in it worth the price of the 
book. 

4 4 4 


WE DIVE AT DAWN. By Lieutenant Commander 
Kenneth Edwards. Chicago: The Reilly & Lee Com- 
pany, 1941. 403 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.00. 

The personal experiences of a retired officer of the Royal 
Navy. The book contains much submarine lore and gives 
us an interesting personal slant on the activities of the sub- 
marines of the British Navy during the World War and 
for a number of years afterward. 
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Officer Candidate Texts 


All Ofhcer Candidate Texts listed by the War Department 
for those studying for an Infantry commission are stocked by 
the Infantry Journal, and are marked in the list on the next 
two pages with two stars (**). Other books helpful to 
othcer candidates are marked with a single star 


NEW BOOKS AND MANUALS ON THE LIST 


The following newly listed books are highly recommended 
by The INFANTRY JOURNAL and are added to our list 


269 German Psychological Warfare $2.50 
270 The Army Wife (Shea) 2.50 
271 The United States Army (Ewert) 1.25 
272 I Was a Nazi Flyer (Leske) 2.50 


+> 


3 Our Federal Government and How It Functions 2.50 


274 Air-Raid Precautions (British official ) 300 


AIR-RAID MANUALS 

This month we are listing the first two of a new series of 
official Government manuals being prepared by the Office of 
Civilian Defense, which will eventually cover every aspect of 
air-raid precaution and air-raid defense. Until now there has 
been nothing official out, though several excellent reprints of 
British ARP publications have been made available by com 
nercial publishers and Civil Air Defense, by Colonel Augustin 
M. Prentiss, is a standard work covering the whole general 


field of air warfare 


The following official manuals now available have just been 
added to The JOURNAL’s booklist 


FIELD MANUALS 
** 73 (21- 25) Map & Aerial Photo Reading 50 


5 ) Military Training 15 


TECHNICAL MANUALS 
153 (10-590) Hand, Measuring & Power Tools 20 
154 (11-362) Reel Unit RL-31 10 


AGAIN IN PRINT 


The following Field Manuals are again in print and on 


our booklist: 


** 16 (23- 5 ) US Rifle, Cal. .30, M1 30 
** 22 (23- 35) Automatic Pistol, Cal. .45 15 
** 24 (23- 45) Cal. .30 MG, HB, Ground . 30 
** 25 (23- 50) Cal. .30 MG, HB, Mounted in Com- 

bat Vehicles ..... : 25 
** 32 (23- 90) 81-mm. Mortar : 25 














BOOKS — MANUALS — BINDERs 


NEW BOOKS AND OFFICER CANDIDATE TEXTS 


FIELD MANUALS |** 12 (21- 30) Conven. Signs, Symbols, Abbr. 
** 1 (7-5 ) Organ. & Tactics of Inf. ... .50 /** 14 (21- 40) Def. Against Chemical Attack 
2 ( 5- 20) Camouflage .............. 15|** 16 (23- 5 ) US Rifle, Cal. .30,M1 ..... 
3 ( 5- 25) Explosives & Demolitions ... .25|** 17 (23- 10) Springfield Rifle .......... 
** 4 ( 6- 20) FA Tactics & Technique .... .30|** 18 (23- 15) Browning Autorifle w/bipod. 
5 ( 8- 40) Field Sanitation ........... 25 ** 19 (23- 20) Browning Autorifle w/o bipod 
6 (11- 10) Sig. Corps in Inf. Div. ..... 25 20 (23- 25) Bayonet ................. 
7 (21- 6) List of Trng. Publications ... .10 21 (23- 30) Hand Grenades ........... 
8 (21- 10) Mil. Sanitation & First Aid... .25|** 22 (23- 35) Automatic Pistol, Cal. .45 .. 
** 9 (21- 15) Equipment, Clothing, Tent **® 24 (23- 45) Cal. .30 MG, HB, Ground . 
gs Se ipepamunaetne 15 ** 25 (23- 50) Cal. .30 MG, HB, Mtd. in 
** 10 (21- 20) Physical Training ......... 30 Combat Vehicles ...... 
** 26 (23- 55) Cal..30MG.M1917....... AO 


Oe Ps A ae ee ae a ee aE em, 27 (23- 60) Cal. .50 MG, HB, Ground .. 2° 


** : - 
INDIVIDUAL ORDER FORM SS OF eae 














| 
ae ee KS ip 
THE INFANTRY JOURNAL, INC., | ** 29 (23- 70) 37-mm. AT Gun, M3..... 25 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W.., : pi 30 (23- 75) 37-mm. —_ M1916....... 25 
. 32 (23- 90) 81-mm. eae 2 
bai sae eal : ** 33 (24- 5 ) Signal Communications ..... AS 
Please send me the following items: | ** 34 (25- 5 ) Animal Transport ......... 25 
Be 2 te. ee ee oe oe ee ** 35 (25- 10) Motor Transport .......... .20 
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I Was a Nazi Flyer 


By GOTTFRIED LESKE 
The diary of a captured German flight sergeant. 


$2.50 


Group Feeding 


By MAJOR CLIFFORD ALLEN KAISER 


Something new in cook books. Approximate- 
ly 1,000 recipes, each recipe showing the quanti- 
ties required to serve 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 
persons. 

$3.50 


Roots of Strategy 
By LT. COL. T. R. PHILLIPS 


Here are the five greatest military classics of 
all time, together with introductions by Colonel 
Phillips. The material by de Saxe and Frederick 
is newly translated by Colonel Phillips from the 
most authentic sources. 


$3.00 


American Campaigns 
By MAJOR MATTHEW FORNEY STEELE 


This is the only single work which gives de- 
tailed accounts, plus superb three-color maps, of 
every American battle from the Revolution to the 
Spanish-American War. Used as a textbook at 
West Point. 


Two Volumes: i I: Text 


Volume II: Maps 
$8.00 the set 









General 


VANGUARDS OF THE FRONTIER. By Everett ‘ick 
New York: D. Appleton Century Company, 194). 524 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.00. 

Here is another good book on the early West. | 
one we find the emphasis on the homely details of f; tier 
life. Such a book represents a vast amount of research, and 
the results of such research are not often as happy as 


his 


they 
are here. You can read page after page of Vanguards of the 
Frontier with the utmost interest, for it is written in such q 


pleasant narrative style that it never becomes dry as history 
all too easily may become. There are many references in 
it to the Old Army in the West, but at the same time it 
contains no overdone romancing about the often hard and 
driving existence that the early settlers saw on the western 
plains. 
y 3 y 

NEW WORLDS IN SCIENCE: AN ANTHOLOGY. 

Edited by Harold Ward. New York: Robert M. Me- 

Bride & Company, 1941. 651 Pages; Biographical Notes; 

Index; $3.50. 

Some thirty different experts in their scientific fields, 
including most of the best scientific writers of England 
and America, have contributed chapters to this book. Not 
long ago in a review of a science book by Julian Huxley, | 
expressed the opinion that readings in popular science are 
better than fiction for relaxation in times like these. Most 
military readers, the bulk of whom are already interested 
in the military applications of different sciences, will find 
that this new anthology will open to them many fields of 
thought for the future. We will all do well to pay more 
close attention to science than we have in the past. Only by 
so doing can we ever hope to catch up with and keep ahead 
of the other major military powers of the world. 


y 7 7 


GENERAL WASHINGTON’S CORRESPONDENCE 
CONCERNING THE SOCIETY OF THE CINCIN 
NATIL. By Colonel Edgar Erskine Hume, Medical 
Corps. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. 401 
Pages; Index: $4.50. 


[his is the first time that all the letters of George Wash 
ington, who was first president of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, as well as of the United States, dealing with the 
activities and business of the society, have been published. 
Thus Colonel Hume has contributed an important volume 
of Washington references which he has most ably edited. 
He has also included in the volume nearly fifty pages of a 
biographical supplement dealing with those to whom 
Washington wrote and received replies in carrying out his 
activities as president of the Society. 

y > 5 
CAPTAIN PAUL. By Commander Edward Ellsberg, 

U.S. Navy. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1941. 

607 Pages; $2.75. 

Commander Ellsberg’s novel has received high praise 
from a number of other reviewers. It is a crackerjack tale 
of sea fights and adventures. 
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